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BALANCE  OF  POWER 

By  Augur 

It  is  unwise  to  pretend  that  a  table  is  round  when  it  has 
hard  and  sharp  corners.  The  table  at  the  sides  of  which 
European  diplomacy  forgathers  just  now  is  not  round 
by  any  means.  Unfortunately,  the  belief  is  widespread 
that  the  public  must  be  told  the  truth  in  moderation,  so 
as  not  to  frighten  it,  or  to  start  mental  processes  of  a 
dangerous  nature.  This  may  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
public  on  the  Continent,  but  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
British  people  have  left  the  nursery,  and  not  only  are 
able  but  have  the  right  to  hear  the  full  truth. 

The  truth  about  the  political  situation  in  Europe,  as  far 
as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  is  that  the  Entente  with 
France  has  ceased  to  be  cordial.  This  fact,  above  all 
others,  has  to  be  taken  into  account  by  British  statesman¬ 
ship.  To  explain  fully  the  reasons  of  this  momentous 
event  would  necessitate  a  separate  essay.  The  situation 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  as  follows. 

Powerful  currents  carry  each  nation  towards  its  historical 
destiny.  The  statesmen  of  the  day  have  at  the  best  only 
an  apparent  control  over  them.  These  currents  flow  deeply 
in  channels  beyond  the  reach  of  written  agreements  and 
of  conferences.  It  so  happened  that  the  currents  carrying 
Britain  and  France  along,  for  the  taming  of  the  German 
danger,  became  parallel  and  were  even  merged  into  one : 
the  Entente  Cordiale  was  born  and  achieved  its  object. 

At  present  the  British  and  the  French  currents  have  again 
separated;  they  are  running  nearly  parallel,  but  they  are 
not  one;  possibly  they  have  begun  to  diverge.  Some 
things  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  humans  to  alter. 

But  there  are  other  things  within  human  power  which, 
if  left  undone,  or  if  done  badly,  stir  up  trouble  by  bringing 
to  a  violent  end  a  political  process  which,  normally,  should 
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have  run  smoothly  to  a  painless  finish.  The  disappearance 
of  the  Entente  Cordiale  has  been  hastened  by  inconsiderate 
action.  All  parties  concerned  committed  the  first  mistake 
at  the  Paris  Conference  of  1919.  The  Treaty  was  built 
up  in  the  presumption  that  the  United  States  would  remain 
associated  with  the  Allies  in  the  task  of  securing  the  peace, 
as  they  had  been  associated  with  them  in  the  struggle  to 
win  the  war.  European  diplomacy  at  the  Conference 
ignored  the  fact  that  President  Wilson,  when  he  came  to 
Paris,  was  already  politically  a  defeated  man  in  his  own 
country.  This  was  not  generally  understood,  except  by 
a  few  foreign  journalists  in  Washington,  for  whom  the 
politicians  had  too  much  friendly  contempt  to  attach 
importance  to  their  predictions. 

President  Wilson  dominated  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
the  stamp  of  his  humanitarian  views  is  all  over  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  But  his  own  people  turned  him  down,  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  not  only  the  whole  Treaty  but  also  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  consequence  the  Pact  of  Guaran¬ 
tee  for  France,  signed  by  Great  Britain  jointly  with  the 
United  States,  became  invalid.  Thus  the  demon  of  fear 
of  a  German  revenge  was  let  loose  in  the  French  mind 
and  wrought  havoc.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  heavy  mistakes.  France  herself  committed  one,  the 
consequences  of  which  are  with  us  now. 

Instead  of  saying  outright  what  was  in  its  mind :  that 
the  American  withdrawal  had  made  the  Treaty  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  of  France’s  security,  and  that  it  was 
France’s  paramount  duty  to  seek  this  security.  Treaty  or 
no  Treaty,  French  statesmanship  allowed  two  policies  to 
run  concurrently — one  strictly  based  on  the  Treaty  and 
on  the  co-operation  with  the  Allies,  the  other  directed 
towards  rendering  Germany  harmless  and  on  the  principle 
that  “  salus  Gallice  sufrerna  lexP  The  latter  polity, 
although  quite  real,  was  to  a  great  extent  subconscious. 
To  the  average  Frenchman,  to  the  average  French  politi¬ 
cian,  the  German  Empire,  created  in  1870  out  of  the 
French  defeat,  has  ever  been  a  symbol  of  danger.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  French  the  German  Republic  has  not  finally 
separated  itself  from  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  danger- 
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signal  continues  to  lly,  and,  given  the  opportunity,  a 
subconscious  apprehension  is  transformed  into  an  active 
policy. 

For  several  years  France  has  committed  the  mistake 
of  not  telling  frankly  her  Allie^  what  is  really  in  her  mind. 
The  consequence  was  that  many  of  us  saw  a  perverse, 
obstreperous  attitude  where  really  there  was  only  nervous¬ 
ness,  and  even  fear.  But  if  France  committed  the  fault 
of  not  taking  us  fully  into  her  confidence,  we  committed 
a  fault  no  less  disastrous  to  the  continuation  of  the  Entente 
Cordiale :  we  were  slipshod  in  our  methods  and  we  were 
inclined  to  leave  everything  to  time  and  much  to  luck.  It 
is  not  here  the  place  to  speak  of  the  Conferences  at  Cannes, 
Spa,  Genoa,  and  at  whatever  were  all  the  other  nice  places 
where  statesmen  and  diplomats  loved  to  forgather.  ,We 
went  there  to  compromise,  and  we  compromised  so  well 
that  the  chain  of  live  intercommunication  between  London 
and  Paris  has  been  broken,  and  remains  so  still.  Chan¬ 
ceries  continue  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  Notes 
—written  or  verbal.  This  is  like  placing  a  couple  of  gramo¬ 
phones  playing  different  tunes  in  the  same  room.  The 
human  element  is  absent. 

So,  from  mistake  to  mistake,  the  destruction  of  the  cor¬ 
dial  element  in  the  Entente  was  hastened.  In  January, 
1923,  France  with  Belgium  went  into  the  Ruhr.  We  did 
not  immediately  declare  this  high-handed  action  illegal, 
much  less  did  we  back  it ;  we  sulked ;  even  worse  than  that, 
we  allowed  the  Germans  somehow  to  imagine  that  we 
would  assist  them  against  France.  The  encouragement 
came  not  from  what  we  said  but  from  what  we  left  unsaid. 
Passive  resistance  went  on  through  many  weary  months, 
ruining  Germany,  also  spoiling  our  chance  of  getting  paid 
for  Reparations. 

Meanwhile  the  economic  situation  in  Great  Britain  was 
becoming  serious.  Again  we  made  the  mistake  of  not 
speaking  frankly.  The  French  needed  political  conces¬ 
sions  ;  we  stood  in  need  of  economic  advantages.  But  both 
sides  spoke  of  everything  but  the  essential  thing.  The 
French  discoursed  on  economics,  w^e  spoke  of  political  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  Entente  Cordiale  was  swiftly  degenerating 
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into  an  anecdote.  An  effort  was  made  to  heal  the  wound : 
the  interview  took  place  between  Mr.  Baldwin  and  M. 
Poincare  last  September  in  Paris.  This  interview  was  so 
satisfactory  that  it  was  possible  to  issue  the  famous  com¬ 
munique  which  told  the  world  that  there  existed  no  serious 
divergence  of  views  between  the  two  Governments. 

Yet  it  is  a  tragic  fact  that  this  interview  was  destined 
to  deliver  a  deadly  blow  to  the  Entente  Cordiale.  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  M.  Poincare  had  come  together  in  free  and 
direct  conversation.  M.  Poincare  had  expressed  with 
frankness  the  French  view,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  honestly 
described  the  British  economic  needs;  M.  Poincare  had 
pledged  his  word  that  the  character  of  the  Ruhr  occupa¬ 
tion  was  purely  economic,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  had  declared 
that  this  pledge  had  allayed  his  last  doubts;  hands  were 
shaken  cordially  and  then — then  nothing  happened. 

Nothing  was  done  to  keep  alive  the  seedling  planted. 
M.  Poincare  is  particularly  responsible  for  this.  In  a  huff 
over  Lord  Curzon’s  retrospective  speech  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  he  preferred  to  remain  dumb.  In  the  speeches 
which  he  made  every  Sunday  inaugurating  war  memorials 
he  spoke  as  if  the  fateful  interview  had  never  taken  place. 
No  wonder  that  the  British  statesmen  who  had  staked 
their  reputation  on  the  Communique  became  themselves 
doubtful  as  to  M.  Poincare’s  real  intentions. 

And  so  a  lamentable  procession  of  mistakes  has  accom¬ 
panied  the  Entente  Cordiale  to  a  premature  end.  The 
Entente  without  cordiality  goes  on  living  simply  because 
it  is  needed  by  both  countries  alike.  On  this  disappear¬ 
ance  of  cordiality  hinges  the  inevitable  change  in  British 
foreign  policy.  Our  principle  is  that  it  is  unwise  to  call 
a  sharp  corner  round,  and  we  say  clearly  that  British 
policy  is  undergoing  a  great  change.  The  change  has 
been  ripening  for  the  last  six  months,  and  now  it  has 
arrived.  British  policy  is  reverting  to  the  old  tradition  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

It  is  never  profitable  to  play  the  prophet,  and  people 
will  smile  ironically  and  say  that  we  have  dug  out  an  old 
theory  with  the  idea  that  some  day  it  may  be  resuscitated 
The  list  of  prophets  has  been  closed  in  the  Bible,  and  we 
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have  no  ambition  in  that  direction.  If  we  mention  the 
policy  of  the  balance  of  power  it  is  not  because  some  day 
it  will  come  again,  but  because  it  has  arrived  already. 
Only  people  will  need  some  time  to  distinguish  its 
principal  characteristics. 

British  policy  in  Europe  has  always  favoured  free  trade 
in  politics.  For  this  reason  we  have  opposed  any  State 
or  combination,  which  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  geographical 
advantages,  or  by  clever  political  moves,  had  obtained  a 
preponderating  influence.  This  is  the  essence  of  tradi¬ 
tional  British  policy.  Because  of  it  we  fought  the 
Napoleonic  v/ars,  and  because  of  it  we  entered  into  the 
great  alliance  against  Hohenzollern  Germany.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time  we  fought  tooth  and  nail  against  mighty 
Spain  to  save  the  Netherlands  and  ourselves  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  Later  we  turned  against  the  sea  power  of 
the  same  Dutch  whom  we  had  previously  defended. 
British  policy  towards  Russia  has  always  been  governed 
by  the  same  consideration  of  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
Through  the  years  political  action  has  varied,  yet  the  main 
idea  remained  unaltered.  Even  during  the  war,  when 
the  whole  world  was  divided  into  two  camps,  there  were 
obscure  moves  which  proved  that  the  idea  of  the  balance 
of  power  was  only  slumbering. 

^  France  is  to-day  the  most  powerful  State  in  Europe. 
This  not  only  because  her  Army  is  the  strongest.  The 
time  has  passed  when  power  was  estimated  in  terms  of  war 
—so  many  soldiers,  so  many  guns,  so  many  ships.  The 
formula  of  power  is  now  complicated  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  factor.  The  political  preponderance 
of  France  lies  in  the  economic  plane.  Not  only  because 
she  is  prosperously  self-contained,  but  with  greater  reason, 
because  she  has  put  her  hand  upon  the  main  source  of 
power  on  the  Continent — she  controls  the  coal.  See  how 
Germany  is  situated  :  France  controls  the  Sarre,  she  has 
sterilised  the  Silesian  coal  by  giving  it  to  the  Poles,  and 
she  has  grasped  the  mines  in  the  Ruhr.  Germany  is 
delivered  into  her  hands. 

France  has  also  been  able  to  build  up  a  system  of 
friendly  alliances  and  relations  in  Europe,  which  permit 
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her  to  encircle  Germany  with  an  iron  fence  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Baltic.  Poland  and  Rumania  form  a  barrier 
from  sea  to  sea  between  Russia  and  Germany.  Across 
Central  Europe  lies  the  great  corridor  of  neutral  and 
friendly  States  from  France  to  the  Polish  outpost  on  the 
Russian  border.  Going  farther  afield  we  find  France 
occupying  in  Syria  the  key  position  between  Turkey, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Palestine.  In  the  Western  Mediter¬ 
ranean  she  has  built  up  her  great  and  rich  African 
Empire,  reaching  without  a  break  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  future  is  closed  to  our  limited  vision,  but 
we  cannot  deny  that,  as  she  stands  at  present,  France  is 
the  most  powerful  State  in  Europe.  As  a  world  State 
the  British  Empire  is  immensely  more  powerful  in  every 
respect.  But  we  intervene  in  European  affairs  as  the 
United  Kingdom  only,  and  we  must  understand  our 
limitations.  How  these  have  been  brought  about,  by  what 
interlocking  chain  of  inevitable  happenings,  by  whose 
fault  and  through  whose  inadvertence?  This  is  a  question 
which  we  shall  leave  for  the  present  unanswered.  The 
only  thing  which  concerns  us  just  now  is  the  undoubted 
fact  of  French  preponderance. 

The  policy  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  brings  for  us  the  necessity  of  finding  out  the 
strongest  State  and  then  either  of  attacking  it  or  of 
coming  to  stable  terms,  which  would  restrict  the  possibility 
for  it  of  playing  with  the  freedom  of  European  politics 
and  of  creating  trouble.  Except  a  few  foolish  militarists 
and  a  few  even  more  foolish  Socialists,  nobody  thinks  of 
a  war  with  France.  Not  only  would  this  be  a  gigantic 
task  technically,  but,  after  all,  the  million  of  our  dead  are 
there  lying  near  the  million  of  the  French,  and  their  senti¬ 
mental  appeal  has  not  lost  its  potency.  Therefore  we 
must  come  to  an  agreement  w'ith  France.  As  things  are 
at  present  our  great  drawback  is  that  we  have  so  few  good 
cards  to  play  against  the  strong  French  hand.  This  is 
why  in  our  numerous  squabbles  we  have  climbed  down 
again  and  again  in  a  remarkable  fashion.  A  return  to  the 
policy  of  the  balance  of  power  is  intended  to  strengthen 
our  hand  for  the  inevitable  conference  with  France  at 
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which  we  will  have  to  agree  on  courses  on  which  to  lay  our 
ships  of  State  so  that  they  should  not  run  into  each  other. 

Clearly  the  policy  of  a  political  equilibrium  implies  the 
necessity  of  political  groupings.  When  the  Le^ague  of 
Nations  was  created  its  founders  imagined  that  the 
members  would  gravitate  towards  it  as  a  common  centre, 
the  idea  being  that  international  action  should  run  through 
the  channel  of  the  League.  In  real  life  the  contrary 
happened  and  international  activities  continued  to  keep 
to  the  old  channels,  the  League  receiving  only  the 
leavings  of  the  diplomatic  chanceries.  Germany  and 
Russia  not  being  members  of  the  League,  a  major  part 
of  Europe  is  excluded  from  its  purview,  the  part  which 
really  needs  most  the  intervention  of  the  Covenant. 
Europe  is  divided  and  subdivided  by  a  network  of 
political  groupings.  How  does  Great  Britain  stand  in  the 
question  } 

Let  us  examine  the  situation  in  Europe  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  possibility  of  finding  elements  which  we 
could  use  to  strengthen  our  hand  in  the  coming  friendly 
discussion  with  F  ranee.  The  most  amiable  discussion  does 
not  preclude  the  duty  of  providing  solid  arguments  and 
favourable  facts.  Our  greatest  asset  would  be  naturally 
if  we  could  so  transform  the  League  that  its  authority 
would  be  enhanced.  This  could  be  achieved  by  bringing 
in  the  two  nations  which  have  been  left  out  of  it : 
Germany  and  Russia.  The  League  would  be  improved 
and  would  lose  the  character  which  it  has  at  present  of  an 
instrument  of  Allied  pressure.  But  to  bring  in  Germany, 
the  ex-enemy,  and  Russia,  the  barbarian,  is  not  an  easy 
task.  We  cannot  support  a  German  demand  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  League  until  it  has  been  abundantly  made 
clear  that  the  ex-enemy  accepts  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  has  given  up  all  thought  of  a  physical 
revenge.  The  case  of  Russia  is  even  more  difficult, 
because  the  barbarians  cannot  apply  for  membership 
without  giving  up  some  of  the  most  cherished  points  of 
the  Communist  programme  and  without  terminating  the 
activities  abroad  of  the  Third  International.  If  one 
thinks  of  this,  truly  a  colossal  task  awaits  anybody  who 
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thinks  it  worth  while  to  work  for  the  extension  of  the  ! 
League  so  that  it  should  embrace  the  whole  of  Europe.  ^ 

The  disagreeable  side  of  the  policy  of  balance  of 
power  is  that  it  implies  the  necessity  of  co-operation  p 
in  political  groupings.  This  means  that  it  would  be  f 
impossible  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  judicious  detach¬ 
ment  from  European  affairs.  One  cannot  have  something  I 
for  nothing.  Great  Britain  would  cease  to  play  the  part 
of  arbiter  and  would  have  to  become  a  partner  in  various 
combinations.  What  this  implies  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  example. 

Central  Europe  is  now  full  of  small  States  so  situated  ■ 
that,  in  spite  of  their  newness  and  of  their  relative  insig-  ^ 
nificance,  they  are  able  to  take  a  not  unimportant  part  in 
European  affairs.  There  is,  for  example,  the  Little 
Entente,  whose  influence,  thanks  to  the  chief  partner, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  is  much  greater  than  its  intrinsic  value. 

It  is  hardly  a  secret  that  some  time  ago  our  statesmen 
were  investigating  the  reasons  of  the  Little  Entente’s 
inclination  towards  France.  It  would  have  been  expected 
that  in  the  question  of  the  Ruhr,  for  instance,  the  Czecho-  ^ 
Slovak  view  should  have  been  nearer  to  our  own  ideas 
than  to  the  French.  For  the  industrial  position  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  considerably  affected  by  the  German  dis¬ 
organisation  caused  by  the  French  action  in  the  Ruhr. 
This  was  not  disputed  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  leaders 
themselves.  But  it  was  made  absolutely  clear  that  if 
eventually  we  should  desire  to  have  them  with  us  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  them  something  more  tangible  than 
mere  words — for  example,  a  pact  of  guarantee  which 
would  imply  for  us  the  duty  of  immediately  occupying 
Hamburg  if  the  Germans  attacked  their  Czech  neighbours. 
The  case  of  Belgium  is  similar.  Although  partners  in  the 
Ruhr  enterprise,  the  Belgians  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
the  French  in  all  details,  and  even  on  questions  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  But  to  have  them  with  us  it  would  have  become 
necessary  to  enter  into  some  binding  agreement  of  guaran¬ 
tee  and  assistance.  An  arbiter  is  expected  to  bring  only  a 
sentiment  of  justice,  but  a  partner  in  a  political  combination 
must  bring  his  share  of  the  political  capital  and  bear  his 
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share  of  obligations  with  the  perspective  of  being  asked 
to  pay  it  on  demand. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  every  prospect  that  we  can 
improve  our  political  position  in  Europe  to  a  great  extent. 
For  example,  the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe  could  be 
materially  improved,  with  great  advantage  to  ourselves, 
if  we  made  a  serious  effort  along  the  line  London-Berlin- 
Warsaw- Moscow.  Poland  at  present  serves  not  as  a 
connecting  link  between  Germany  and  Russia,  but  as  a 
Barrier  well  nigh  impassable.  This  creates  a  state  of  tension 
which  is  harmful  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  which  is 
favourable  to  militarist  influences  from  outside.  If  one 
could  bring  about  a  rap-prochement  on  one  side  between 
Poland  and  Germany  and  on  the  other  between  Poland 
and  Russia — a  thing  not  at  all  impossible — the  advantages 
accruing  to  our  policy  would  be  considerable.  Eastern 
Europe,  returned  to  a  normal  state  of  affairs,  would  cease 
to  be  a  warlike  argument,  not  to  speak  of  the  economic 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  international  trade  and 
finance.  But  to  bring  about  such  a  desirable  state  of 
affairs  we  would  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  our  way  and  give 
active  assistance  to  the  development  of  the  political 
process. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  there  are  interesting 
developments.  The  rapprochement  between  Italy  and 
Spain,  when  deprived  of  its  bombast  and  drum-beating, 
contains  the  grain  of  a  most  important  political  combina¬ 
tion.  An  Italo-Spanish  alliance,  combined  with  economic 
co-operation,  creates  in  the  Mediterranean  a  new,  powerful 
factor.  But  to  make  it  capable  of  a  healthy  existence  this 
alliance  needs  either  the  co-operation  of  France  or  our 
benevolent  assistance.  France  lying  across  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  with  her  possessions  in  Africa,  cuts  across  the 
line  of  Italo-Spanish  reciprocity.  Her  entrance  into  the 
combination  would  enhance  its  power  and  vitality  many 
times.  If  we  desire  to  take  her  place  we  will  have  to  give 
some  palpable  proof  of  goodwill  and  active  co-operation. 
For  here  again  the  principle  applies — you  cannot  get 
something  for  nothing.  Italy  would  certainly  desire  a 
definite  choice  to  be  made  between  herself  and  Greece. 

VOL.  cxv.  N.S.  B* 
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Turkey  can  be  a  valuable  asset  for  maintaining  the  J 
balance  of  power  between  the  .^gean  and  the  Black  Sea.  ^ 
But  she  must  be  taken  in  hand,  and  the  necessity  of  } 
“  bakshish  ”  of  some  sort  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  well  i 
known  and  understood.  And  so  the  things  lie  all  over  | 
Europe.  But  a  grave  warning  is  necessary.  ; 

The  policy  of  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  being  1 
discussed,  if  not  by  the  general  public  as  yet,  then  in  the  ' 
circles  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  : 
this  country.  There  is  a  tendency  to  build  all  plans  for  ; 
future  action  on  a  presumption  which  may  soon  be  found  ' 
erroneous.  At  the  base  of  all  considered  schemes  there  is  i 
always  the  idea  that  France  and  Germany  will  go  on  ; 
squabbling  indefinitely.  Here  is  the  danger,  for  there  is  i 
absolutely  nothing  to  prove  that  this  will  always  be  so,  ^ 
To  speak  about  the  hatred  of  the  Germans  for  the  French  I 
is  childish.  One  should  remember  that  during  the 
war  the  Germans  wore  trouser  buttons  with  “  Gott  strafe  ; 
England”  on  them,  and  not  with  “Gott  strafe  Frank- 
reich.”  The  Germans  are  an  obstinate  people,  but  they  i 
are  no  fools,  and  they  know  how  to  accept  the  inevitable. 
France  has  got  them  by  the  throat  in  the  Ruhr  and  will  | 
not  let  go.  This  is  an  argument  stronger  than  any  we  can 
produce.  If  France  holds  Germany  by  the  throat  w’e  hold 
her  only  by  the  coat  tails.  It  depends  entirely  on  French 
statesmanship  to  alter  the  present  relations  with  Germany 
in  a  manner  which  would  bring  about  a  sullen  but  inevit¬ 
able  acceptance  by  Berlin  of  the  Paris  tag. .  This  should  be 
always  had  in  view  as  a  possible  denouement  to  the  Francc- 
German  conflict,  and  w^e  would  look  ridiculous  if  it  was 
found  that  we  had  built  up  the  whole  fabric  of  our  political 
action  in  Europe  on  the  contrary  assumption. 

The  ideal  formula  for  a  policy  directed  towards  the 
establishment  of  real  balance  of  power  in  Europe  would 
be  for  us  to  do  our  utmost  to  create  such  a  state  of  affairs 
in  Europe  that  all  danger  of  warlike  conflicts  should  cease 
to  exist.  France  would  be  under  the  moral  obligation  of 
disarming  at  last,  and  turning  her  attention  to  the  economic 
competition  in  which  we  are  well  able  to  hold  our  own  ' 
and  even  better  than  that.  I 


THE  COMING  ELECTION  FIGHT 
IN  FRANCE 

By  John  Bell 
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Keen  as  was  the  election  fight  in  England,  an  equally 
grim  struggle  is  expected  in  France,  where,  about  the 
middle  of  April,  the  electors  will  be  called  upon  to  choose 
their  Parliamentary  representatives.  As  the  British  electors 
I  had  to  decide  on  an  internal  matter,  a  question  of  fiscal 
*  policy,  so,  also,  French  voters  will  be  invited  to  pronounce 
on  an  internal  policy.  And  this  notwithstanding  that  since 
I  the  last  Parliaments  were  elected  the  main  preoccupations 
of  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  foreign  affairs  arising  out  of  the  execution, 
I  or  non-execution,  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

But  in  France  this  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Reparations  policy  of  the  Government  has 
had  the  support  of  Parliament  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
In  its  anxiety  to  press  the  reparation  claims  of  France,  in 
its  solicitude  to  obtain  the  justice  to  which  P'rance  con¬ 
sider?  she  is  entitled,  the  French  Government,  though 
always  reminded,  and  sometimes  in  a  forcible  manner,  of 
internal  questions,  has  not  been  unduly  anxious  about 
them.  For  it  knew  the  temper  of  the  country;  it  was  well 
aware  that  its  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  securing 
reparations  from  Germany;  it  realised  that  while  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  internal  questions  could  not  be  burked,  there 
was  no  immediate  hurry  for  forcing  solutions. 

And  yet  since  the  elections  of  1919  a  strong  feeling  has 
grown  up  among  certain  parties  of  the  Left  on  these  very 
questions  which  will  be  the  issues  at  the  coming  appeal 
to  the  electorate.  These  parties  have  long  raised  the  cry 
of  reaction,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  more  insistently 
heard  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country  districts.  It  is 
interesting  to  indicate  the  genesis  of  this  opposition,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  some  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  last  appeal  to  the  country  took 
place. 
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M.  Clemenceau,  the  then  Premier,  considered  that  he  f 
had  finished  his  work  with  the  signing  of  peace.  He  gave 
an  account  of  his  stewardship  in  the  remarkable  speech 
he  delivered  at  Strasbourg.  He  had  appointed  M.  Mille- 
rand  as  High  Commissioner  for  the  regained  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  had  designated  him  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Premiership.  M.  Millerand  readily  accepted 
the  heritage.  His  famous  Bat-a-Clan  speech  was  not  only 
a  declaration  of  policy,  but  it  contained  directions  as  to 
how  the  elections  had  to  be  won  by  the  party  he  was  to 
lead.  It  was  a  case  of  forming  the  Bloc  National  which 
has  constituted  the  Parliamentary  majority  since  1919. 
M.  Millerand  wrote  the  election  manifesto  of  the  party. 
It  was  a  forcible  appeal;  it  pointed  out  the  disruptive 
forces  that  were  at  work  in  the  country,  and  called  upon 
the  electors  to  pronounce  decisively  against  them. 

The  Russian  Revolution  was  not  without  its  effect  on 
French  Socialists.  Communism  was  rearing  its  ugly  head. 
The  Peace  Treaty  had  to  be  defended  and  executed ;  fruit¬ 
ful  labour  had  to  be  the  watchword  of  Frenchmen;  the 
position  created  by  the  dearly  won  peace  had  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  ;  and,  above  all,  a  moderation  which  would  bring 
about  the  unity  of  Frenchmen  had  to  be  exercised.  The 
speeches  of  MM.  Clemenceau  and  Millerand,  which  laid 
down  a  firm  policy  for  the  future,  were  delivered  in  the 
early  days  of  November.  The  elections  took  place  in  the 
same  month.  They  were  held  on  a  new  system  adopted  by 
the  Chamber  in  the  same  year.  This  was  a  combination 
of  proportional  representation  and  the  election  by  majority 
plan.  It  served  the  purpose  of  the  Bloc  National  admir¬ 
ably.  A  strong  Centre  and  Right  was  the  result.  Well- 
known  Socialists  and  Communists  were  routed,  and 
other  groups  that  came  back  to  the  Chamber  revealed 
depleted  strength. 

M.  Clemenceau  kept  his  word  and  sank  into  political 
oblivion,  and  M.  Millerand  found  himself  at  the  helm. 
The  new  Premier  set  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of 


carrying  out  the  mandate  given  to  him  by  the  country. 
It  was  not  an  easy  task.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  execution  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  policy  of 
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moderation  was  meeting  with  difficulties.  In  particular 
the  new  attitude  adopted  towards  the  Church  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Left.  The  Catholics  had  proved  themselves 
ardent  patriots  during  the  war.  Young  priests  had  fought 
and  died  in  the  trenches,  and  others  who  by  age  and  in¬ 
firmities  could  not  respond  to  the  country’s  call  consoled 
and  succoured  stricken  families.  The  Catholic  community 
assisted  the  Government  to  the  limit  of  its  resources.  For 
the  Catholics  the  w'ar  had  to  be  won  at  all  costs,  and  no 
effort  was  spared  either  in  assisting  and  encouraging  the 
soldiers  at  the  front  or  in  strengthening  the  moral  in  the 
rear. 

The  great  services  rendered  by  French  Catholics  in  the 
war  were  not  forgotten.  In  order  to  bring  about  unity  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  tasks  of  peace  something  had  to  be 
done,  and  the  new  Government  set  to  work  courageously. 
A  new  spirit  began  to  show  itself  in  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State.  This  new  spirit  received  official  acknow¬ 
ledgment  when  Cardinal  Dubois,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
made  his  appearance  at  a  Presidential  reception  at  the 
Elysee.  The  religious  communities,  disbanded  and 
banished  by  the  application  of  the  Law  of  Association, 
began  to  return.  The  acts  of  the  Combes  Government 
were  practically  disavowed.  Religious  tolerance  was  re¬ 
established  by  the  resumption  of  contact  between  Church 
and  State.  What  a  change  from  the  state  of  things  which 
prevailed  fourteen  years  earlier !  Diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Vatican  were  resumed.  Evidently  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Millerand  Government  clericalism  was  no  longer  the 
enemy  in  France.  This  same  spirit  continued  when  M. 
Millerand  succeeded  M.  Deschanel  as  President  of  the 
Republic  and  M.  Georges  Leygues  became  Premier,  when 
he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  M.  Briand  and  when  M. 
Poincare  became  the  head  of  the  Government. 

All  this  was  displeasing  to  the  Left.  Radicals,  Radical 
Socialists,  and  Socialists  had  forgotten  nothing,  had  for¬ 
given  nothing.  They  were  roused  to  anger  over  what  was 
going  on.  But  they  were  helpless.  They  could  do  nothing 
in  the  Chamber,  for  in  the  rare  debates  on  internal  policy 
they  were  easily  routed.  The  Bloc  National  was  supreme. 
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taking  no  account  of  the  allegation,  persistently  put  for¬ 
ward,  that  it  was  a  bloc  of  reactionaries.  The  Left  could 
do  nothing,  for  the  reason  that  external  policy  was  the 
main  preoccupation  of  the  Government.  M.  Briand  is  of 
the  Left,  but  he  was  only  permitted  by  the  Centre  and 
Right  to  govern  because  he  adhered  to  the  programme  of  i 
the  Bloc  National.  The  reason  he  fell  was  because  he 
showed  a  too  generous  spirit  of  concession  at  the  Cannes 
Conference.  For  France,  or  at  any  rate  for  the  Bloc 
National,  the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  carry  out  a  policy 
as  to  which  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  are  unanimous — the  policy  of  obtaining  just 
reparations  from  Germany.  Internal  questions  had  to  wait 
for  solutions ;  there  was  no  immediate  urgency  for  tackling 
them.  And  all  through  his  Premiership  M.  Poincare,  what¬ 
ever  his  views  on  these  internal  questions,  which  it  has  to 
be  said  have  not  been  without  interest  for  him  in  the  past, 
has  been  loth  to  speak  of  them,  for  the  reason  that  the 
most  imperative  task  of  the  country,  the  exaction  of  repara¬ 
tions  from  Germany,  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

It  had  been  thought  that  M.  Poincare,  possessing,  as  he 
certainly  does,  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  countr)' 
for  his  reparations  policy,  would  not  have  been  slow  to 
give  his  supporters  a  lead  for  the  elections.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  prefects  and  sub-prefects — and  it  is  well  known  that 
these  officials  can  exercise  considerable  influence — had 
been  anxiously  awaiting  instructions.  They  had  let  it  be 
known  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  induce  the  country 
to  march  with  the  Premier.  But  may  it  not  be  that 
M.  Poincare  has  decided  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  M. 
Millerand’s  book  and  wait  until  the  last  moment  before 
launching  his  manifesto?  This  method  succeeded  in  1919, 
and  why  should  it  not  succeed  in  1924? 

Meanwhile  the  parties  of  the  Left  have  for  months  past 
been  very  busy  mustering  the  forces  that  are  intended  to 
vanquish  the  Bloc  National.  An  intensive  campaign  is 
in  progress,  and  Radical  leaders  profess  themselves  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  result.  They  declare  that  there  are 
only  a  very  few  departments  in  which  the  Bloc  des 
Gauches  has  as  yet  not  obtained  a  sure  foothold.  They  ® 
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^  are,  in  fact,  very  jubilant.  For  them  the  election  is  as 
good  as  won;  they  are  certain  that  the  Bloc  National  will 
1  be  crushingly  defeated.  But  on  what  programme  ?  Here 
1  we  are  faced  with  a  singular  fact.  Since  the  Peace  the 
I  minds  of  F renchmen  have  been  concentrated  on  one  thing 

f  —to  make  Germany  pay.  The  Government  has  thought 
i  of  that  and  very  little  else.  Everything  has  been  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  policy  of  Reparations.  Therefore,  in  spite 
of  internal  questions,  this  policy  is  bound  to  be  in  the 
minds  of  the  electors  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
choose  their  representatives  for  the  next  Parliament.  The 
Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  are  well  aware  of  this. 
They  know  that  if  they  fulminated  against  this  policy  the 
electors  would  give  them  short  shrift.  They  would  not 
only  be  beaten,  but  disgraced.  So  it  comes  about  that  they 
have  decided  not  only  to  sustain  the  general  Reparations 
policy  as  pursued  by  M.  Poincare,  but  to  approve  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  a  check  in  the  Ruhr  would  be  a  disaster  for  France. 
And  not  only  do  they  approve  of  the  Premier’s  Ruhr 
policy,  but  they  are  dead  against  any  reduction  of  F ranee’s 
credit  on  Germany  without  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  the  debts  due  from  France  to  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  They  approve  of  the  pledges  seized,  only  they 
consider  that  they  should  be  mobilised  by  means  of  an 
^  international  loan. 

For  the  rest  the  Bloc  des  Gauches,  or  at  any  rate  certain 
sections  of  it,  will  emphasise  the  old  cry  that  clericalism 
is  the  common  enemy.  They  will  tilt  against  the  Bloc 
National  for  permitting  the  return  of  the  monks  and  nuns. 
iThey  will  insist  on  the  retention  of  the  laical  schools  so 
that  there  will  be  no  chance  of  the  priests  and  nuns  regain¬ 
ing  their  hold  of  the  educational  machine.  They  will  put 
it  up  to  the  electors  that  the  Bloc  National  has  been 
responsible  for  the  economic  anarchy  in  which  they  declare 
the  country  is  plunged — a  strange  contention  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  there  is  practically  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  France — for  dear  living  and  for  fiscal  discords. 
^  They  will  also  raise  the  slogan  that  the  Bloc  National  has 
mobilised  the  forces  of  reaction  against  Republican 
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liberties,  that  it  has  tabooed  all  measures  of  amnesty  and  1 
of  social  progress.  What  will  the  Bloc  des  Gauches  [ 
promise  the  electors.'*  A  policy  of  bold  reforms  which  [ 
shall  be  truly  laical^  democratic  and  social.  I 

M.  Edouard  Herriot,  who  appears  to  hold  the  mayoralty  i 
of  Lyons  in  perpetuity,  is  the  leader  of  the  Radical  party,  I* 
and  as  such  he  will  play  a  prominent  part  in  placing  the 
issues  before  the  country.  He  is  assisted  by  M.  Painleve, 
a  Republican  Socialist,  who  during  the  war  filled  the 
offices  of  War  Minister  and  Premier,  and  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  either,  as  many  Frenchmen  declare. 
One  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  in  France  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  European  reputation,  M.  Painleve  is  an  ardent 
politician.  Studying  him  in  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  you  would  not  associate  him  with  investigations 
such  as  are  engaged  in  by  Einstein.  He  has  done  much 
of  the  campaigning  in  the  departments  for  the  Bloc  des 
Gauches.  On  the  platform  he  forgets  that  he  is  a  savant, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  antipathy  to  clericalism.  But 
he  is  not  having  all  his  owm  way  in  his  attacks  on  the 
Catholic  clergy.  There  are  priests  who  fought  in  the 
trenches,  were  wounded  several  times  and  given  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  their  bravery,  who 
resent  his  attacks  at  public  meetings  and  have  the  courage 
to  answer  them. 

Another  Radical  politician  destined  to  play  an 
important  role  is  M.  Franklin  Bouillon,  who  only  recently 
returned  to  the  Chamber  after  the  crushing  defeat  he 
sustained  at  the  election  of  1919.  His  defeat  was  the 
reply  of  the  electors  to  his  bitter  attack  on  M.  Clemenceau, 
whom,  he  held,  had  assisted  to  make  a  peace  treaty  which 
did  not  give  France  her  just  rights.  Since  his  return  to 
the  Chamber  M.  Franklin  Bouillon  has  not  always  seen 
eye  to  eye  with  M.  Herriot,  the  President  of  the  Radical 
party,  on  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  towards  M.  Poincare’s 
foreign  policy.  This  policy  has  M.  Franklin  Bouillon’s 
full  support,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  will 
continue  to  uphold  it  if  he  is  re-elected  in  April.  He 
rendered  M.  Poincar^  great  service  in  the  Greco-Turkish 
conflict  which  led  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  think  of  another 
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:  war.  His  negotiations  with  the  Kemalists  were  decried  at 
i  the  time,  for  though  the  French  negotiator  had  no  official 
I  standing,  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  powers  given  to 
!  him  by  the  French  Premier,  and  his  efforts  permitted 
i  M.  Poincare’s  policy  to  prevail  and  led  to  the  fall  of  Mr. 
j  Lloyd  George. 

!  M.  Franklin  Bouillon  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
§  the  Bloc  des  Gauches.  He  will  certainly  not  go  the  whole 
hog.  A  politician  whose  outlook  is  intensely  French — 
I  that  is  to  say  Nationalist — can  have  no  dealings  with 
revolutionary  Socialists  or  Communists.  M.  Herriot  has 
said  that  for  him  it  is  not  a  case  of  either  Rome  or  Moscow. 
His  views  on  Roman  clericalism  are  well  known;  but, 
though  he  visited  Russia  and  wrote  a  score  of  articles 
giving  his  impressions  of  that  country  under  Bolshevik 
rule,  which  he  made  it  clear  he  did  not  admire,  there  was 
at  one  time  a  suggestion  that  for  the  purpose  of  beating 
the  Bloc  National  he  would  not  hesitate  to  include  French 
Communists  in  the  Bloc  des  Gauches.  He  has  now  stated 
categorically  that  there  can  be  no  alliance  between  his 
party  and  the  Communists.  If,  however,  the  Radicals 
1  condemn  Communism  in  theory,  it  is  not  forgotten  that 
I  they  assisted  to  secure  the  election  of  Midol,  the  railway- 
men’s  Bolshevik  leader  who  fled  to  Switzerland  in  order  to 
escape  judgment,  to  a  seat  on  the  Paris  Municipal  Council. 

With  the  Radicals,  as,  indeed,  with  other  political 
,  parties  whether  in  France  or  in  other  countries,  oppor¬ 
tunism  is  never  lost  sight  of.  Events  shape  policy.  At 
the  last  election  there  was  no  particular  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  and  the 
parties  of  the  Centre  and  Right.  They  had  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  their  future  co-operation.  A  pact  was 
{  signed.  The  aim  to  be  achieved  was  to  smash  revolu- 
i  tionary  Socialism  and  Communism.  The  arrangement 
j  worked  very  well  at  first.  Radicals  figured  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  party  voted  for  it  on  all  important  questions. 
But  the  Government’s  policy  towards  the  Vatican,  begun 
by  M.  Millerand  and  continued  by  each  succeeding 
Premier,  brought  about  a  change.  The  Radicals  broke 
with  the  Parliamentary  majority  and  set  to  work  to  whip 
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up  opposition  to  the  policy  of  religious  toleration.  How 
far  they  can  carry  the  country  with  them  on  this  phase  of 
their  programme  cannot  as  yet  be  indicated  with  any 
degree  of  exactitude.  There  are  level-headed  Frenchmen 
with  no  special  attachment  to  any  particular  party  and 
solely  actuated  by  the  desire  to  bring  about  internal  as 
well  as  external  peace,  who  believe  that  the  electorate  will 
not  be  much  impressed  by  the  anti-clerical  cry.  They 
remember  the  commotion  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
religious  congregations,  the  statements  made  abroad  that 
France  was  no  longer  a  land  of  religious  liberty,  that  her 
Government,  if  it  was  not  seeking  to  stifle  the  Christian 
faith,  was  bent  on  exercising  tyrannical  control  over  it,  and 
they  argue  that  the  country  will  not  tolerate  a  repetition 
of  the  agitation  which  marked  the  Premiership  of 
M.  Combes. 

These  same  Frenchmen  are  quite  clear  in  their  minds 
that  if  the  Bloc  des  Gauches  emerges  victoriously  from 
the  struggle  in  April  one  of  the  first  things  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  will  do  will  be  to  rehabilitate  M.  Malvy  and  M. 
Caillaux,  both  condemned  by  the  Senate  sitting  as  the 
High  Court  for  acts  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
during  the  war.  Then  the  possibility  of  the  Radicals 
passing  under  the  yoke  of  the  Socialists  is  canvassed.  But 
on  this  point  some  students  of  the  actual  state  of  parties 
are  frankly  sceptical,  for  the  reason  that  the  Socialists  may 
lose  a  number  of  seats.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  since 
the  election  of  1919  the  position  has  entirely  changed  for  the 
Socialists.  The  Communists  virtually  captured  the  move¬ 
ment  and  took  possession  of  its  leading  organ,  Humaniie. 
Making  full  use  of  the  erstwhile  Socialist  machine  and 
adapting  it  to  their  own  uses,  the  Communists  have 
carried  on  an  intensive  propaganda  in  the  country.  When 
he  was  Premier  in  1920,  M.  Millerand  dealt  the  trade 
union  Bolsheviks  a  severe  blow.  But  it  was  after  the 
revolutionary  strike  fiasco  of  that  year  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  seized  the  Socialist  movement,  and  though  their 
representation  in  the  present  Chamber  is  limited  to  about  a 
dozen  deputies,  they  are  confident  of  winning  a  number  of 
seats  from  the  Socialists  at  the  next  election. 
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From  this  point  of  view  the  election  struggle  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  special  element  of  curiosity  in  that  it  will  determine 
whether  the  doctrines  of  Moscow  have  made  any  headway 
in  France  since  the  last  appeal  to  the  electorate,  whether 
the  old  Unified  Socialists,  who  have  consistently  refused  to 
bend  the  knee  to  the  Russian  dictators,  are  sustained  in 
their  attitude.  There  are  strong  suggestions  that  they 
will  suffer,  that  the  Communists  will  beat  them  hip  and 
thigh — a  bold  prophecy. 

If  the  Communists,  who  claim  to  have  increased  their 
hold  on  the  industrial  masses  since  the  last  election,  win 
seats  at  the  expense  of  the  Socialists,  the  question  of  their 
attitude  towards  the  Bloc  des  Gauches,  in  the  event  of  a 
Radical  victory,  will  arise.  The  Bolsheviks  will  be  in 
opposition  to  a  Radical  bourgeoisie,  just  as  they  are 
opposed  to  the  present  Bloc  National.  This  attitude 
would  only  be  in  keeping  with  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
Moscow.  Some  political  prophets,  without  having  a 
particle  of  sympathy  with  the  Bolshevik  faith,  predict  that 
the  Communists  will  have  something  like  sixty-six  seats  in 
the  next  Chamber.  If  this  prophecy  is  realised  then  the 
Communists  will  have  repeated  the  trick  they  played  at 
the  famous  Tours  Congress,  where  they  swamped  the 
Socialists.  F or  them  that  would  be  the  logical  outcome  of 
their  feverish  activities  during  the  last  three  years.  It 
would  virtually  mean  a  snuffing-out  of  Socialism  and 
would  conceivably  constitute  a  danger  for  the  moderate 
Left,  Centre  and  Right.  We  should  have  something  like 
the  present  state  of  British  political  parties.  In  France 
the  inevitable  step  to  be  taken  against  extremists  who 
threatened  to  usurp  constitutional  authority  would  be  a 
coalition  against  which  neither  Communists  nor  Socialists 
could  prevail. 

But  what  about  the  Bloc  National?  What  steps  is  it 
taking  to  meet  the  onslaught  that  will  be  made  upon  it? 
Will  it  appeal  to  the  country  in  the  same  form  as  in  1919, 
or  will  it  enter  the  struggle  after  passing  through  a  process 
of  remodelling?  There  are  hints  of  a  new  Bloc  National, 
of  checkmates  to  the  moves  made  by  the  Bloc  des  Gauches. 
So  far  the  Parliamentary  majority  has  not  given  evidence 
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of  anything  like  masterly  activity.  It  has  allowed  the  other 
side  to  do  the  talking,  to  indulge  in  paeans  of  victory  before 
the  fight  has  begun.  While  Radical  spokesmen  have  been 
touring  the  country,  seeing  to  the  grouping  of  forces, 
making  the  Bloc  des  Gauches  a  reality,  the  leaders  of  the 
Bloc  National  have  been  singularly  quiescent.  It  may 
be  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  them  to  show  their 
hands.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  mean  to  put  up  a 
fight,  and  there  are  hints  that  this  will  be  waged  under 
conditions  that  will  surprise  their  opponents. 

Perhaps  the  Bloc  National  will  keep  its  secret  until  the 
last  moment.  But  in  the  meantime  more  than  one  political 
organ  has  thrown  out  hints  of  Nationalist  Republicans 
forming  themselves  into  a  new  bloc  for  the  purpose  of 
upholding  the  policy  of  detente  towards  the  Vatican.  The 
idea  of  a  combination  of  this  kind  is  dear  to  the -heart  of 
M.  Gustave  Herve,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  in  the 
Paris  Press.  He  sees  in  it  M.  Briand  and  M.  Franklin 
Bouillon  on  the  Left  and  General  de  Castelnau  on  the 
Right,  and  he  believes  that  if  it  were  realised  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  dispose  of  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
toleration  practised  towards  the  Catholic  Church  in  France. 
All  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  would  be  to  apply  the 
laws  on  the  religious  congregations  in  a  liberal  spirit — to 
adopt  the  methods  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  to  re¬ 
nounce  those  of  M.  Combes,  which  certain  Radicals  would 
like  to  restore.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  about  edu¬ 
cation,  but  it  is  thought  that  this  could  be  overcome  by 
the  application  of  the  law  of  proportion  in  regard  to  laical 
and  Catholic  schools.  It  is  a  bold  dream,  this  bloc  ex¬ 
tending  from  Left  to  Right.  If  it  were  realised  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  very  easy  in  France,  for  the  Opposition 
would  be  made  up  of  Royalists,  Communists,  Socialists 
and  those  Radicals  who  have  received  their  inspiration 
from  Emile  Combes  and  Joseph  Caillaux — a  noisy  but 
not  a  formidable  phalanx. 

The  British  election  results  caused  surprise  in  France. 
The  strength  of  the  Labour  and  Socialist  vote  created 
astonishment,  and  in  some  quarters  something  like  a 
feeling  of  dismay.  This  was  inevitable,  since  of  the  three 
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British  political  parties  France  counted  on  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  to  assist  her  in  unravelling  the  Reparations  tangle, 
made  more  difficult  to  unravel  by  the  acts  of  Germany, 
who  has  not  hesitated  to  precipitate  bankruptcy  rather 
than  make  a  sincere  effort  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  her  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  France  had  little  to  expect 
from  a  Government  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would, 
sooner  or  later,  seek  to  obtain  mastery,  and  she  had 
nothing  at  all  to  hope  from  a  Jj^^abour  administration. 
Frenchmen  are  seeking  to  deduce  a  lesson  from  the 
j  elections  in  Britain,  and  are  asking  themselves  whether 
the  unsatisfactory  result  will  have  its  repercussion  in 
France.  The  deduction  they  make  is  that  if  the  Repara- 
I  tions  policy  of  the  Lloyd  George,  Bonar  Law  and  Baldwin 
Governments  had  been  more  in  keeping  with  that  pursued 
I  by  M.  Poincare,  had  been  actuated  with  the  desire  to 
'  present  a  common  front  to  Germany,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  war,  there  would  have  been  no  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr,  no  economic  and  financial  dislocation  in 
Germany,  and  consequently  the  beaten  nation  would  have 
done  more  than  it  has  done  to  make  good  the  damages 
I  of  war. 

Further — and  this  point  is  specially  stressed  by  French 
commentators  on  the  British  election  results— Labour,  in¬ 
stead  of  increasing  its  hold  on  the  country,  would  have  lost 
many  seats.  It  would  no  longer  be  a  menace.  But  the 
Labour  leaders  emphasised  the  impotency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  to  solve  the  German  problem ;  they  told  the  electors 
that  they  could  not  possibly  do  worse,  that,  indeed,  they 
could  do  better  than  the  capitalist  Governments  in 
restoring  economic  order  in  Europe. 

1  A  Labour  success,  such  as  has  been  gained  in  England, 
at  the  coming  French  elections  is  not  feared.  For  one 
Ij  thing,  the  French  Labour  organisations  could  not  put  the 

I  same  number  of  candidates  in  the  field.  For  another,  they 

i  are  hopelessly  divided  on  the  subject  of  Communism, 

j  But  even  if  they  had  the  machinery  and  the  financial 

I  means  to  run  several  hundred  candidates,  they  could  not 

survive  the  coalitions  and  cartels  that  would  certainly 
I  be  organised  against  them. 
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COLLECTIVE  MARKETING  IN  AGRICULTURE 
By  L.  F.  Easterbrook 


Three  fundamental  remedies,  distinct  from  palliatives, 
have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  British  agriculture.  These  are  Protection,  sub¬ 
sidies  and  co-operation,  and  with  the  last  “improved 
methods  of  cultivation  ”  is  sometimes  coupled. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  not  relevant  here  to 
discuss  its  faults  or  merits;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  its 
ultimate  benefits  to  British  agriculture  are  problematical, 
and  it  is  dependent  for  its  permanence  on  the  existence 
of  the  Government  that  upholds  it.  The  argument  of 
increasing  the  price  of  the  loaf,  however,  is  common  to  all 
three  remedies,  since  each  aims  at  procuring  for  the  farmer 
a  better  price  for  his  wheat,  and  since  we  are  not  exporters 
of  wheat,  the  increased  price,  whether  it  be  through 
Protection,  subsidies  or  co-operation,  is  eventually  paid 
by  the  consumer  in  these  islands. 

Subsidies,  like  Protection,  must  also  be  of  an  im¬ 
permanent  nature,  dependent  upon  the  whim  of  Govern 
ments;  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Production  Act,  1921,  in 
spite  of  the  most  definite  guarantees,  is  a  recent  instance 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  agriculturist.  A  subsidy  at 
best  is  the  least  of  many  evils,  and  the  artificial  bolstering 
up  of  any  industry  is  not  healthy  economics,  although 
under  certain  conditions  it  may  be  a  necessity.  There 
is  also  the  difficulty  of  how  to  apply  it.  If  paid  on  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  it  helps  most  the  man  farming  good  land, 
who  needs  assistance  least.  If  paid  on  acreage  it  can  be 
argued  that  it  helps  most  the  bad  farmer.  A  third  sug 
gestion  is  that  it  should  be  paid  on  wages  on  the  following 
basis.  Present  and  past  agricultural  history  shows  that 
the  economic  weekly  wage  for  the  industry  is  equivalent 
to  the  price  of  a  sack  of  wheat.  The  subsidy,  therefore, 
might  be  calculated  each  year  on  the  difference  between  a 
fixed  minimum  wage  and  the  average  price  of  wheat  for 
that  year.  In  some  years  this  might  be  costly  to  the 
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P;  nation,  but  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view  it  would 

[  be  the  fairest,  since  the  incentive  still  remains  to  the  in- 

^  dividual  farmer  to  sell  his  wheat  at  the  best  price  possible, 

I  because  the  subsidy  would  be  paid  on  the  average  price 

[  for  the  year.  But  even  this  scheme  is  not  perfect,  for  in 

t  a  bad  year  prices  might  be  high  but  the  yield  small,  so 

that  the  farmer  gets  the  least  subsidy  in  the  year  he  needs 
it  most,  and  vice  versa  in  a  good  year. 

The  first  two  remedies,  then,  conceal  many  pitfalls, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  third  we  seem  to  be  on  more 
certain  ground.  Co-operation  involves  a  healthy  principle, 
based  on  the  self-support  of  the  industry ;  it  is  permanent, 
and  seems  founded  on  sound  business  lines.  It  does  away 
with  the  often  superfluous  middleman,  puts  the  farmer  in 
a  position  to  make  a  bargain,  strikes  a  blow  at  “  rings  ” 
and  “combines”  of  dealers,  and  is  able  to  buy  in  bulk 
and  so  sell  at  lower  prices  for  small  lots.  Trading  profit 
is  kept  within  the  industry,  collection  and  distribution 
is  made  easier,  and  in  one  way  and  another  the  farmer 
should  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  Its 
success  has  been  demonstrated  in  other  countries. 

In  Denmark,  for  instance,  the  co-operative  system  was 
introduced  when  Danish  agriculture  was  bankrupt.  Since 
its  introduction  Denmark  has  become  the  most  prosperous 
agricultural  community  in  the  world.  Not  only  has  co¬ 
operation  made  it  possible  for  the  Danish  farmer  to  buy 
his  requirements  more  cheaply  and  sell  his  produce  to 
better  advantage,  but  it  has  improved  the  quality  of  his 
goods,  for  since  co-operation  there  is  practically  compul¬ 
sory,  the  co-operative  bacon  factories,  for  example,  can 
refuse  pigs  that  are  not  of  suitable  bacon  type,  and  the 
outside  market  is  so  limited  that  the  Danish  farmer  has 
been  forced  to  come  to  heel  and  produce  what  is  wanted. 
The  Danes  attribute  their  success  to  co-operation  more 
than  to  anything  else. 

In  America  some  years  ago  the  raisin-growers  were  in 
very  sorry  straits,  with  raisins  at  about  i^d.  per  lb.  They 
adopted  a  co-operative  system,  employed  far-sighted  men 
of  high  business  efficiency  to  run  it  for  them,  insisted  on 
so  heavy  a  subscription  from  would-be  members  that 
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loyalty  to  the  society  was  ensured,  and  within  eighteen 
months  they  created  a  permanent  demand  for  an  increased 
supply  of  raisins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  6d.  per  lb. 

Even  the  Irish,  surely  the  least  co-operative  of  nations, 
combined  successfully  under  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  scheme. 

The  value  and  efficacy  of  co-operation  seem  un¬ 
questionable,  and  yet  the  movement  has  so  far  failed  in 
England. 

The  reasons  for  failure  are  many,  and  as  yet  no  really 
successful  solution  to  the  problem  of  collective  agricultural 
marketing  has  been  found  for  England. 

If  we  consider  the  instances  given  above  of  foreign 
countries,  two  facts  stand  out ;  firstly,  that  the  loyalty  of 
the  co-operative  members  to  their  societies  was  made 
virtually  compulsory;  secondly,  that  in  each  case  the  goods 
in  question  are  intended  for  export.  In  England  co¬ 
operation  is  not  compulsory,  and  so  ceases  to  be  co¬ 
operation  at  all,  for  the  essence  of  the  whole  co-operative 
ideal  is  that  members  should  send  their  produce  un- 
questioningly  to  their  society  and  accept  the  price  the 
society  gives.  There  is  no  question  of  competition  or 
bargaining,  and  this  is  the  most  elementary  and  basic 
fact  in  the  movement.  But  British  farmers  take  the 
opposite  course.  It  was  only  after  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  fostered  by  the  Government  through  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organisation  Society,  that  they  were  induced  to 
have  any  considerable  dealings  with  co-operation  at  all. 
Amongst  the  majority  there  is  not  the  least  attempt  at 
loyalty,  for  they  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  offer  of  t 
slightly  better  price  from  a  dealer.  In  many  cases  they 
inform  representatives  of  their  co-operative  societies  of 
what  they  have  done  with  a  mixture  of  reproach  and  mis¬ 
placed  glee,  not  realising  that  the  society  is  their  own, 
and  is  usually  responsible  for  the  better  price  ever  having 
been  temporarily  offered. 

It  is  this  same  lack  of  loyalty  that  has  contributed  to 
make  the  financing  of  these  societies  so  difficult.  There 
was  a  time,  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  farmers  were 
in  a  position  to  have  contributed  handsomely  in  taking  up 
shares  in  their  societies.  This  they  did  not  do,  with  the 
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I  result  that  most  of  the  societies  are  absurdly  under- 
i,  capitalised  and  depend  upon  large  overdrafts  from  the 
^  banks  for  their  working  capital.  These  overdrafts  are 
j  guaranteed  by  a  few  public-spirited  individuals  who  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  investors  in  highly  undesir¬ 
able  concerns  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  with  a  return 
limited  to  that  of  a  gilt-edged  security.  There  is  no  co- 
'  operation  in  this. 

The  fact  that  agriculture  in  this  country  does  not  produce 
for  export  also  makes  the  necessity  for  co-operation  less 
obvious  to  the  unthinking,  for  it  becomes  a  matter  of  distri¬ 
bution  rather  than  collection,  and  one  of  the  chief  uses  of 
co-operative  societies  is  for  centralisation.  In  England  a 
small  dealer  is  always  at  hand,  ready  to  buy  stuff  for 
immediate  or  local  disposal. 

In  these  two  respects  co-operation  in  this  country  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  movement  as  practised  successfully 
abroad.  There  is  also  the  psychological  aspect  to  be 
considered. 

As  a  nation  the  English  are  individualists,  they  are  not 
co-operators;  and  of  every  class  in  our  community  none 
is  more  individualistic  than  the  farming  class.  For 
centuries  they  have  fought  a  lonely  battle  with  the  land 
while  events  in  the  great  world  outside  have  passed  by  and 
scarcely  touched  them.  Kings  and  Parliaments  have 
stepped  upon  the  stage,  made  their  little  bow  and  departed ; 

:  we  have  risen  from  being  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
savage  tribes  to  being  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
highly  industrialised  nation  in  the  world,  and  during  all 
1  that  time  flocks  and  herds  have  fed  on  the  hills  and 
valleys  and  corn  has  ripened  in  the  fields  with  scarcely 
;  perceptible  change.  Farms  are  bigger  here  than  in  Den- 
I  mark,  and  farmers  in  lonely  parts  of  the  country  have 
I  come  to  look  upon  themselves  as  small  rulers  of  a  tiny 
I  kingdom.  It  is  an  industry  spread  over  such  a  wide  area 
I  and  so  decentralised  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  into  touch 
’  with  them,  and  the  British  farmer  is  inclined  to  resent 
i  interference.  Co-operation  to  him  is  often  only  an  attempt 
;  on  his  independence. 

These,  then,  seem  to  be  the  causes  for  the  failure  of 
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co-operation  in  England.  Apathy,  lack  of  loyalty  and 
distaste  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  on  account  of 
peculiar  conditions  of  trading  and  temperament. 

But  is  this  the  whole  story?  Is  it  fair  to  assume  that 
our  farmers  are  so  much  more  foolish  than  those  abroad 
as  to  have  rejected  a  perfect  system  of  collective  marketing 
purely  for  these  somewhat  unworthy  reasons?  Why  are 
not  the  benefits  of  co-operation  so  obvious  that  all  patronise 
it,  if  only  for  the  most  selfish  reason  of  personal  gain? 

To  answer  this  it  is  necessary  to  examine  briefly  the 
workings  of  co-operation  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 

The  agricultural  co-operative  movement  in  England  is 
organised  on  the  following  lines.  There  is  a  central 
society,  called  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  whose 
business  it  is  to  buy  farming  requirements  in  bulk,  a  ship¬ 
load  or  so  at  a  time,  and  sell  them  to  the  various  agricul¬ 
tural  trading  societies  throughout  the  country  which  are 
affiliated  to  it.  These  trading  societies  are  administered 
by  executive  committees  of  farmers.  Their  purpose  is  to 
buy  and  sell  agricultural  produce  and  requirements.  No 
member  may  own  more  than  two  hundred  ;^i  shares 
in  one  of  these;  anyone  may  do  business  through  them, 
but  only  the  members  are  eligible  for  a  dividend  or 
bonus.  Dividends  are  strictly  limited.  It  was  agreed 
when  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  was  formed 
that  the  trading  societies  should  take  up  shares  in  it  in 
proportion  to  their  membership,  and  take  up  further  shares 
annually  in  proportion  to  their  turnover. 

During  the  war  all  went  well.  The  agricultural  industry 
boomed,  prices  steadily  advanced,  and  it  was  unnecessary 
to  call  upon  the  trading  societies  to  take  up  the  shares  on 
the  annual  percentage  on  their  turnover.  Then  came  the 
agricultural  slump.  Prices  fell  as  quickly  as  they  had 
advanced,  many  of  the  trading  societies  were  left  with 
supplies,  bought  at  a  high  price,  undisposed  of  and  repre¬ 
senting  a  heavy  loss,  while  the  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  suffered  in  the  same  manner.  There  were  whispers 
of  bad  business  management,  both  in  shortsighted  buying 
on  a  falling  market  and  in  unduly  heavy  management 
expenses.  It  had  also  been  the  practice  amongst  some  of 
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the  societies  to  refund  to  their  members  profit  made  when 
commodities  rose  in  price  after  a  bargain  had  been  made 
and  before  the  produce  had  been  re-sold  by  the  societies. 
The  result  was  that  money  which  should  have  been  held 
back  for  meeting  losses  when  prices  were  falling  had 
already  been  distributed.  The  whole  movement  was 
^  also  handicapped  from  the  start  by  serious  lack  of  working 
capital.  But  the  real  blow  fell  when  the  societies  were 
called  upon  by  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  to  take 
up  some  of  the  shares  on  the  percentage  on  their  annual 
turnover.  Owing  to  the  inflated  prices  of  the  war,  these 
sums  had  become  enormous,  and  had  lost  all  relation  to 
the  actual  volume  of  business,  and  the  societies  found 
themselves  pledged  to  invest  further  money  in  a  not  very 
j  flourishing  concern.  The  extraordinary  lack  of  interest 
taken  by  shareholders  who  only  have  a  nominal  financial 
interest  in  a  concern  is  shown  strikingly  by  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  co-operative  members  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  that  any  such  contract  with  the  Agricultural  Whole¬ 
sale  Society  existed. 

More  than  ever  some  of  the  societies  were  forced  into 
relying  upon  heavy  bank  overdrafts,  a  form  of  investment 
which,  from  the  bankers’  point  of  view,  is  the  worst  and 
least  profitable  method  of  doing  business.  These  over¬ 
drafts  cannot  be  relied  upon  indefinitely. 

Such  is  the  financial  position  of  the  agricultural 
co-operative  movement  in  England  to-day.  It  is  not 
[  surprising  to  find  that,  with  farmers  feeling  the  tightness 
of  money,  there  is  no  rush  to  join  a  co-operative  society 
and  take  up  shares  at  their  nominal  value  of  £i  apiece 
when,  in  many  societies,  the  balance-sheet  shows  them  not 
worth  five  shillings.  Unless  some  drastic  reorganisation 
takes  place,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  untiring  effort 
and  the  fine  public  spirit  of  the  men  who  have  laboured, 
for  no  financial  reward,  to  introduce  the  co-operative 
movement  into  this  country  will  have  been  wasted. 

In  carrying  on  its  business,  co-operation  has  also  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  bright  promise  of  its  conception. 
Although  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  members  deal  else¬ 
where  if  a  slightly  better  price  is  offered,  yet  the  societies 
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are  not  blameless.  It  has  become  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  for  them  to  bargain  with  their  members.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  refuse  the  first  price  offered  by  them 
in  order  to  get  the  best  price  possible.  This  is  not 
co-operation.  There  are  also  more  minor  inefficiencies  in 
organisation  than  one  would  expect  in,  say,  a  private  com¬ 
pany.  Isolated  instances  are  valueless  in  themselves,  but 
they  will  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  thing  suggested, 
Every  farmer  to  whom  I  have  spoken  who  has  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  a  co-operative  society  has  quoted  one  or  more 
similar  instances,  and  I  give  two.  The  first  was  a  farmer 
who  ordered  some  seed  barley  from  a  sample  supplied  by 
his  society.  When  the  barley  appeared,  it  was  very 
inferior  to  the  sample  and  he  refused  to  take  it.  His 
society  agreed  to  take  it  back,  and  asked  him  to  have  it 
ready  for  them  to  fetch  next  day.  He  put  if  ready  in 
his  barn,  but  it  was  eventually  six  weeks  before  the  lorry 
called,  and  when  they  came  only  eight  sacks  remained  out 
of  twelve.  The  remainder  had  been  eaten  by  rats.  The 
farmer  had  meanwhile  bought  his  seed  barley  elsewhere. 

The  second  instance,  and  it  seemed  a  general  one  in 
that  district,  is  of  a  farmer  who  bought  a  number  of  imple¬ 
ments  through  his  society  and  also  had  work  done  to  some 
of  the  machinery  on  his  farm  by  some  of  the  society’s 
employees.  The  bill  came  to  some  hundreds  of  pounds, 
and  yet  five  months  elapsed  before  he  had  any  invoice. 
All  this  time  the  society  was  not  only  out  of  the  money, 
but  paying  interest  for  it  on  the  bank  overdraft. 

In  themselves  these  incidents  are  nothing,  and  similar 
ones  could  be  produced  from  any  big  business,  but  when 
they,  and  others  like  them,  appear  to  be  the  general 
experience,  one  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  with 
all  its  advantages  the  agricultural  co-operative  movement 
is  still  very  far  from  perfection,  and  although  the  farmers 
themselves  are  partly  to  blame  for  its  want  of  success, 
there  are  considerations  on  the  other  side  that  cannot  allow 
them  to  be  laden  with  the  full  responsibility. 

This  article  is  not  intended  as  an  attack  on  the 
co-operative  movement.  It  is  realised  that,  in  spite  of  its 
imperfections,  the  movement  has  done  an  immense 
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amount  of  good  to  British  agriculture,  and  no  worse 
catastrophe  could  befall  the  farmer  than  that  it  should 
collapse  and  be  replaced  by  nothing  else.  Far-sighted 
men  have  worked  hard  to  bring  it  about,  for  no  remunera¬ 
tion  whatever,  not  even  their  expenses;  they  have  faced 
impossible  situations  with  the  greatest  courage,  and  should 
they  fail,  it  will  be  only  because  they  are  too  idealistic  in 
!  a  material  age.  They  are  worthy  of  all  possible  praise. 
But  in  attempting  to  make  an  impartial  survey  of  British 
agricultural  co-operation,  it  is  of  no  value  if  the  facts  are 
blinked  at,  and  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  put  those  that 
are  unpleasant  as  leniently  and  fairly  as  justice  will 
j  allow.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  country  is  six 
times  as  big  as  Denmark,  involving  a  far  more  com- 
I  plicated  organisation,  and  with  the  serious  handicap  of 
(  having  to  distribute  rather  than  centralise. 

Where  the  movement  has  failed,  then,  seems  to  be  in 
.  higher  finance  and  general  business  efficiency,  and  herein 
lies  the  great  inherent  weakness  of  co-operation. 

In  ordinary  private  enterprise  a  continual  sifting  action 
;  is  always  in  progress,  bringing  the  efficient  men  to  the 
'  top  and  discarding  those  of  less  ability.  In  these  days 
;  of  big  business  it  is  the  fittest  who  survive.  It  is  a  ruthless 
;  process,  but  it  does  make  for  efficiency.  Co-operation,  by 
I  its  self-limited  constitution,  is  robbed  of  this.  It  is  true 
that  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  men  of  high  business 
i;  ability  connected  with  the  movement,  but  their  presence 
i  can  only  be  regarded  as  fortuitous — there  are  no  logical 
!  grounds  for  counting  on  a  regular  supply  of  first-class 
I  business  men,  because  there  are  no  plums  in  it  big  enough 
to  tempt  them  to  climb  the  tree.  It  may  be  argued  that, 
if  all  farmers  were  true  co-operators,  the  turnover  would  be 
large  enough  to  pay  the  managers  of  societies,  say,  ;{j4,oc>o 
a  year,  but  a  national  movement  so  vast  and  complicated 
cannot  be  administered  only  by  managers,  however  com¬ 
petent.  The  members,  or  shareholders,  have  so  little 
financially  involved  that  they  show  little  interest  and  less 
loyalty,  and  the  appearance  of  the  host  of  minor 
inefficiencies  remarked  upon  suggests  a  predisposition  to 
many  of  the  same  ills  as  those  to  which  nationalisation  is 
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heir.  It  is  sad  to  relate,  but  true,  that  so  far  nothing  in 
our  civilisation  has  yet  been  discovered  that  will  produce 
business  efficiency  so  well  as  the  hope  of  individual  gain.  ^ 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  farming  instinct  and  | 
the  business  brain  are  not  often  found  together  in  one 
man,  and  the  farmer  as  an  amateur  business  man  makes  • 
almost  as  sorry  a  showing  as  the  business  man  turned  ^ 
amateur  farmer.  Directors  of  companies  are  not  always 
so  ignorant  of  their  work  as  is  popularly  imagined,  and  ' 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  man  with  no  business  ' 
training  can  spring  straight  from  the  fields  to  dealing  with 
intricate  business  matters,  with  no  guiding  hand  to  lead  i 
him  through  the  maze  of  higher  finance  and  office  J 
organisation.  1 

The  great  test  of  efficiency  in  business  enterprise  comes  >  J 
when  conditions  change  and  firms  or  companies  have  to  ;  i 
adapt  themselves  speedily  or  perish.  A  well-run  business  1 
is  something  so  pliable  and  elastic,  however  great  its  bulk,  J 
that  it  can  meet  altered  circumstances  with  corresponding  ' 
changes  in  policy  or  organisation.  The  brewing  trade  is  < 
an  example  of  this.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
Licensing  Bill  by  the  Liberal  Government  before  the  war,  i 
the  big  brewing  companies  seemed  to  have  received  their  ^ 
death-blow,  and  many  of  the  most  optimistic  could  see  ■  i 
nothing  but  disaster.  Steps  were  taken  to  combat  this  ^  s 
new  state  of  affairs  so  successfully,  however,  that  in  a  few  ^ 
years  the  brewers  were  again  prospering.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  notable  achievements  of  modern  business.  From  ^ 
the  history  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  this  country  '' 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  similar  ; 
elasticity  of  direction  or  powers  of  recovery.  I 

Even  if  the  co-operative  dream  were  realised,  with  »  ^ 
every  farmer  doing  business  only  through  his  society,  and  ^  S 
the  middleman  but  a  ghost  of  the  past  wherewith  to 
frighten  lukewarm  co-operators,  there  remains  this  danger  ,  ^ 
of  inefficient  working  from  lack  of  the  most  expert  direc-  ? 
tion.  Any  big  trading  concern  must  have  a  driving  force  ,  “ 
behind  it,  and  it  cannot  reach  its  highest  efficiency  under 
comparative  amateurs  and  well-paid  underlings.  The 
very  fact  of  having  eliminated  competition  involves  the  ’ 
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I  danger  of  slipshod  methods  and  slack  administration. 

Under  such  conditions  the  farmer  would  probably  still  be 
1  better  off  than  before  there  was  any  co-operation  at  all,  but 
he  would  be  very  far  indeed  from  trading  under  the  best 
I  possible  conditions.  Although  the  societies  to-day  are 
I  avowedly  not  concerned  with  making  a  profit,  yet  their 
prices  are  much  the  same  (and  in  some  cases  consistently 
worse)  as  those  of  the  private  firms  and  individuals  whom 
S  they  seek  to  supplant,  and  still  these  individuals  contrive 
I  to  live. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  the  following  conclusions  have  been 
f  made.  That  a  system  of  collective  buying  and  selling  in 
I  agriculture  is  eminently  desirable,  and  so  far  co-operation 
has  come  nearest  to  supplying  this  need ;  that  with  all  its 
^  faults,  the  farmer  is  very  much  better  off  with  it  than 
y  without  it.  That  response  to  it  in  England  has  been  poor, 
I  partly  for  psychological  reasons,  partly  from  ignorance, 
tj  and  partly  because  the  return  obtained  from  investing 
R  money  and  energy  in  it  is  altogether  smaller  and  less 
r  obvious  than  the  possibilities  offered  by  private  enterprise. 
J  That  where  it  has  failed  has  been  owing  to  lack  of 
response  on  the  one  side  and  errors  in  administration  on 
the  other,  some  of  which  errors  would  appear  to  be 
I  inherent  in  all  business  enterprises  in  which  direct  per- 
I  sonal  gain  is  not  the  spur,  and  high  efficiency  not  a 
-  necessity  for  continued  existence. 

^  Is  there  no  alternative?  Are  we  to  leave  it  at  this — 
I  that  perfection  is  seldom  found  in  an  imperfect  world,  so 
^  we  had  better  make  the  best  of  an  institution  that,  on  the 
j  whole,  does  far  more  good  than  harm  ? 

I  This  is  surely  a  dangerous  doctrine.  Few  things  stand 
i  still  in  the  scheme  of  universal  evolution,  and  “  Get  on  or 
I  get  out”  was  never  more  in  evidence  than  to-day.  To  be 
content  with  the  second  best  is  usually  to  be  left  high  and 
!dry  amongst  the  discarded  litter  on  the  beach.  The  day 
may  come  when  men  are  content  to  work  simply  for  an 
ideal,  but  it  is  not  yet,  and  it  may  well  be  that  we  have 
I  to  accept  the  mass  of  materialism  we  have  created  and 
jredeem  it  by  applying  practical  idealism.  It  may  be  that 
we  cannot  merely  run  away  and  leave  it  in  pursuit  of  quite 
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different  methods.  In  our  reaction  from  the  com¬ 
mercialism  of  the  last  seventy  years  we  are  apt  to  swing 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  sentimentalism,  and  refuse  to 
admit  that  service  to  the  community  is  compatible  with 
material  profit.  But  the  evolution  of  all  the  very  big  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings  to-day  seems  to  point  to  the 
necessity  of  some  ideal  of  service  and  consideration  of 
those  employed  for  making  the  enterprise  a  success, 
Many  books  have  been  published  recently  which  seem  to 
show  that  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  essential,  for  a  great 
business  man  to  be  an  idealist. 

This  article  is  written  to  call  attention  to  a  great 
problem  rather  than  to  unfold  a  scheme  for  its  solution, 
which  must  be  left  to  men  better  qualified  for  such  work 
than  the  writer.  But  two  developments  of  the  present 
situation  suggest  themselves. 

The  first  is  the  formation  of  private  companies  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  agricultural  produce  and  require 
ments.  Such  an  undertaking  is  the  United  Dairies,  Ltd 
This  company  buys  milk  from  the  farmers  and  distributes 
it  amongst  the  consumers,  and  because  of  its  excellent 
organisation  and  its  size  it  is  able  to  work  at  a  commission 
of  about  one-sixth  of  a  penny  per  pint.  It  provides  the 
farmer  with  a  certain  market  for  his  milk  and  solves  the 
problem  of  trying  to  sell  milk  in  small  lots  that  can  be 
refused  by  the  retailer  without  inconveniencing  himself. 
It  stabilises  the  milk  demand,  and  encourages  regular  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  price  at  which  the  public  will  buy  it,  and  by 
doing  this  it  also  serves  the  public,  for  it  cannot  afford  lo 
be  idle  with  so  much  capital  involved,  and  so  it  must  do 
all  it  can  to  tempt  the  public  to  buy  its  goods,  i.e.,  by 
keeping  the  price  as  low  as  possible.  Left  to  himself, 
the  farmer  is  apt  to  produce  milk  as  it  suits  him  and  expect 
the  public  to  buy  his  product  at  what  it  costs  him  to  pro¬ 
duce,  flus  a  small  profit.  By  offering  him  a  fixed  economic 
price  for  his  milk,  however,  the  United  Dairies  has  tended 
to  make  the  farmers  doing  business  through  it  revise  and 
reorganise  their  methods  of  production  on  more  economic 
lines.  It  has  to  encourage  the  farmer  on  the  one  hand  by 
offering  him  the  best  terms  possible  for  his  milk,  and 
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encourage  the  consumer  cm  the  other  by  offering  it  to  him 
at  the  lowest  terms  possible. 

It  dare  not  profiteer,  because  it  is  too  vulnerable  to 
competition.  .  Whatever  the  anti-combine  enthusiasts  may 
say,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  such  an  enterprise  does  good 
service  to  the  two  parties  in  the  community  with  whom  it 
is  concerned.  As  in  so  many  big  companies,  profit  or  loss 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  expert  or  indifferent  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  improbable  that  a  co-operative  scheme  would 
have  resulted  in  the  retailing  of  milk  on  any  better  terms 
either  for  the  producer  or  the  consumer. 

The  suggestion  is  that  other  departments  of  agriculture 
should  be  organised  on  similar  lines.  Business  enterprises, 
for  instance,  that  buy  meat  direct  from  the  farmer  and 
retail  it  in  their  own  butchers’  shops.  The  pork  and  bacon 
industry  is  already  organised  on  lines  resembling  this,  and 
they  are  able  to  be  serious  competitors  with  the  co-operative 
bacon  factories,  in  some  instances  offering  the  farmer  a 
consistently  better  price.  The  mistake  of  the  private  bacon 
concerns,  however,  has  lain  in  not  making  a  big  enough 
effort  to  encourage  producers  to  turn  out  the  most  suitable 
type  of  bacon  pig.  They  could  afford  to  do  this  better  than 
most  co-operative  bacon  factories,  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  refuse  to  take  unsuitable  pigs. 

There  are  two  objections  to  such  a  scheme.  The  first 
is  that  for  dealing  with  the  whole  agricultural  industry  such 
an  organisation  seems  a  little  clumsy  and  involved  for  other 
departments  than  meat.  It  would  necessitate  a  great 
number  of  different  concerns,  all  engaged  upon  decen¬ 
tralisation,  and  the  problem  of  selling  to  the  farmer  his 
requirements,  when  already  so  many  agencies  exist,  pre¬ 
sents  considerable  difficulties.  The  second  objection  is 
the  question  of  wheat. 

Wheat  growing  in  England  under  present  conditions  is 
not  an  economic  proposition  from  the  purely  business  point 
of  view,  and  therefore  it  might  be  found  impossible  to 
induce  business  men  to  deal  with  it  on  commercial  lines. 
The  possibility  of  a  wheat  shortage  seems  extremely  re¬ 
mote  ;  we  are  competing  at  home  with  foreign  wheat  grown 
[  on  a  much  bigger  (and  therefore  cheaper)  scale  than  on  the 
VOL.  cxv.  N.S.  c 
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ordinary  English  farm,  and  with  virgin  land  that  will  grow 
a  heavy  crop  at  small  expense.  We  have  to  buy  most  of 
our  wheat  abroad,  and  so  cannot  prohibit  it  from  coming 
into  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  a  pistol  at  the 
miller’s  head  and  say :  “  We  shall  not  sell  you  our  wheat 
at  less  than  so-and-so,”  for  he  can  always  obtain  it  else¬ 
where,  and  there  is  the  further  difficulty  of  storing  wheat 
without  loss.  It  would  be  possible  to  go  a  step  further 
and  create  wheat  trading  companies  with  their  own  mills, 
but  even  this  is  not  enough,  for  at  the  moment  the  millers 
also  are  not  prospering,  and  it  would  be  necessary,  econ¬ 
omically,  to  go  further  still  and  set  up  bakeries  everywhere. 
Such  a  scheme  seems  too  vast  for  practice,  based  as  it  is 
on  an  unsound  business  principle  of  unlimited  supply  from 
elsewhere,  produced  under  cheaper  conditions.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  grow  wheat  at  all  as  a  measure  of 
national  defence  and  national  health  and  welfare.  We 
must  grow  it  for  fear  of  another  war,  and  in  order  to  keep 
a  healthy  population  on  the  land  and  the  balance  of  rural 
and  urban  labour  established.  It  is  only  on  these  grounds 
that  a  State  subsidy  for  arable  farming  is  permissible.  All 
sorts  of  schemes  have  been  considered,  such  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  national  granaries,  the  control  for  foreign  im¬ 
ports,  the  determination  of  an  “  index  figure,”  and  the 
State  purchase  of  English-grown  wheat,  but  it  is  doubtful  = 
if  any  of  them  would  induce  men  to  invest  money  for  the 
organisation  of  wheat  growing  and  wheat  distributing  as 
a  business  proposition. 

But  the  bitterest  opponent  of  co-operation  must  admit 
that  it  has  performed  real  service  to  the  farmer  in  market¬ 
ing  his  wheat.  It  can  offer  wheat  in  large  lots,  thereby  , 
reducing  the  haphazard  offering  of  small  lots  at  bad  prices;  i 
it  is  a  weapon  against  the  corn-dealers’  rings,  and  has  i 
enabled  the  farmer  to  approach  the  dealer  in  a  very  dif-  I 
ferent  spirit  to  that  of  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  almost 
had  to  apologise  for  his  existence.  Some  may  suggest,  s 

therefore,  that  co-operation  should  be  confined  to  the  com  t 

department,  but  it  is  surely  unfair  to  leave  co-operation  ii 

with  the  most  difficult  and  the  least  profitable  branch  of  the  ti 

agricultural  industry  to  deal  with,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  is 
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co-operation  would  take  on  the  task.  It  would  argue,  with 
some  justice,  that  if  co-operation  offered  the  best  method 
of  dealing  in  a  difficult  and  unpaying  commodity,  it  must 
also  be  the  best  for  articles  for  which  there  is  a  better 
market. 

The  other  suggestion  (and  this,  to  the  writer,  seems  the 
more  promising)  is  to  replace  the  co-operative  trading 
societies  with  limited  companies  run  on  the  usual  business 
lines.  They  should  be  designed  to  offer  special  attractions 
to  farmers  to  invest  money  in  them,  conferring  voting 
powers  on  the  farmer  members  that  would  give  them  some 
influence  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  business  interests  that  created  them.  This 
could  be  managed  through  the  usual  organisation  of  the 
respective  voting  powers  of  debenture,  preference,  and  or¬ 
dinary  shareholders.  A  place  in  the  scheme  could  be  found 
for  the  implement  manufacturers,  feeding  stuff  and  fer¬ 
tiliser  merchants  and  other  firms  whose  clients  the  farmers 
are,  whereby  the  interests  of  all  branches  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community  were  made  as  one.  It  would  be  co-opera¬ 
tion  amplified  and  conducted  on  more  strictly  business 
lines.  Since  corn  would  be  only  a  department  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  devise  an  organisation  for 
its  collection  and  distribution  with  the  minimum  of  risk  to 
those  concerned.  The  position  would  be  very  different 
from  that  of  an  enterprise  dependent  entirely  upon  corn. 

Agriculture  cannot  continue  going  bankrupt  indefinitely, 
and  there  must  come  a  time  when  its  followers  will  find  an 
economic  modus  vivendi,  even  if  it  is  to  take  the  form  of 
a  process  of  elimination  whereby  a  new  race  of  farmers 
inherits  the  soil  with  a  more  highly  developed  business 
instinct.  The  history  of  agriculture  is  a  history  of  succeed¬ 
ing  booms  and  depressions,  and  it  may  justly  be  supposed 
that  the  time  will  come  again  for  a  farming  boom. 
The  farmers  missed  their  chance  five  years  ago  to  use  their 
surplus  profits  to  develop  facilities  for  buying  and  selling 
their  requirements  and  produce  to  better  advantage,  but 
it  is  not  right  to  take  the  pessimistic  view  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  never  arise  again.  Hard  as  the  British  farmer 
is  hit,  farmers  in  America  have  suffered  worse.  During  the 
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past  farming  year,  1,250,000  farms  in  the  United  States 
have  changed  hands,  or  one  in  every  five.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  also  recommended  Dominion  farmers  to 
grow  15  per  cent,  less  corn,  and  a  revival  in  trade  would 
immediately  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  shipping  freights 
to  the  advantage  of  the  home  producer.  No  industry,  con¬ 
sidered  over  a  period  of  years,  continues  to  produce  at  a 
loss,  and  of  all  industries  none  can  count  itself  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  agriculture. 

Even  if  there  is  too  little  capital  left  at  the  moment  for 
farmers  to  take  any  part  in  a  financial  scheme  such  as  that 
outlined  above,  the  time  must  surely  come  when  funds  will 
be  available,  and  it  should  not  find  the  farmer  again  unpre¬ 
pared.  To  put  them  to  use  on  lines  such  as  those  sug¬ 
gested  would  be  not  only  an  inv^estment  but  a  policy  of 
insurance  against  bad  times. 

It  may  be  that  co-operation  can  be  so  much  extended 
and  improved  that  it  will  fulfil  all  the  required  conditions, 
If  it  can  be,  so  much  the  better.  But  if  it  is  superseded 
by  a  project  with  similar  aims,  but  run  on  different  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  successor  will  owe  co-operation  a  debt  that 
cannot  be  easily  reckoned,  the  debt  of  the  cautious  follower 
to  the  hardy  pioneer.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  if  any 
improved  scheme  of  agricultural  marketing  comes  into 
existence,  it  will  have  been  the  co-operative  movement  that 
has  made  its  existence  possible. 
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SPAIN  AND  THE  BASQUES 

By  a.  Mervyn  Davies 

The  recent  political  upheaval  in  Spain  has  once  more 
drawn  attention  to  the  affairs  of  that  country.  The  broad 
general  character  of  the  Revolution  is  plain — it  is  a  revolt 
against  corruption  and  ineptitude  in  high  places.  But 
divers  elements  go  to  make  up  politics  in  Spain.  There 
are  cross-currents,  parties  with  particularist  and  local 
objects  or  class  distinctions  as  their  basis,  all  having  in 
common  a  great  diversity  of  aim  and  a  mutual  antagonism 
that  must  largely  discount  their  political  effectiveness. 
These  cross-currents  do  not  appear  to  have  exercised 
much  influence  on  the  recent  course  of  events,  but  they 
cannot  well  be  ignored,  for  the  next  turn  of  the  political 
wheel  may  bring  them  into  prominence  and  give  them  a 
decisive  importance.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  future 
of  the  present  military  dictatorship.  It  is  said  to  be  a  last 
effort  to  save  the  monarchy.  If  this  is  so,  and  the  attempt 
fails,  then  anything  from  a  Communist  regime  to  national 
disruption  might  follow,  and  then  would  be  the  happy 
hunting  time  of  all  such  particularist  parties. 

Chief  among  such  elements  in  the  background  of  the 
political  life  of  Spain  are  the  separatist  movement  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  the  less  known,  but  similar,  movement  in  the 
Basque  Provinces.  But,  though  less  known,  the  Basque 
problem  and  the  situation  in  the  Biscayan  provinces  are 
of  great  interest,  especially  as  there  is  so  much  that  is 
curious  and  peculiar  about  the  strange  race  which  inhabits 
this  part  of  King  Alfonso’s  dominions. 

Probably  to  most  persons,  even  the  well-educated,  the 
Basques  are  little  more  than  a  name — a  name  signifying 
a  small,  obscure  race  speaking  a  strange  and  difficult 
tongue  and  inhabiting  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
Pyrenees — a  race  of  the  past,  with  little  present,  and  still 
less  future.  Yet,  if  this  were  all,  the  Basques  would 
possess  for  us  but  small  interest  to-day.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  “  perhaps  no  other  country  combines  so  strikingly 
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the  spirit  of  youth  with  that  of  a  prehistoric  antiquity.”  | 
In  fact,  there  is  to-day  no  people  more  brimful  of  life  and  I 
activity.  In  many  spheres — commerce,  shipping,  bank-  I 
ing,  industry,  art — the  Basques  are  proving  themselves  1 
well  w^orthy  of  their  historic  past  and  of  such  illustrious  f 
forbears  as  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Sebastian 
d’Elcano,'  and  the  intrepid  fishermen  who  founded  the 
cod-fishery  of  our  oldest  colony,  Newfoundland — men 
whose  names  are  all  writ  large  in  the  pages  of  the  world’s 
history. 

The  Basques  are  a  race  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  they  have  been  baptised  many  times  over  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  Indeed,  the  love  of  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  has  seldom  exercised  a  more  dominating 
influence  over  a  people.  And  to-day  that  spirit  is  not 
dead,  nor  does  it  ever  slumber.  One  had  only  to  be 
present,  as  was  my  good  fortune  and  privilege,  at  the 
biennial  conference  of  the  Society  of  Basque  Studies 
which  was  held  in  September,  1922,  at  Guernica,  to  ^ 
understand  this  fact.  Few  nations  can  possess  a  spot 
which  is  so  completely  invested  with  the  odour  of  sanctity 
as  is  this  little  town,  distant  some  thirty  miles  from  Bilbao, 

To  the  Basque  Guernica  is  not  unlike  what  Mecca  is  to 
the  Mohammedan,  what  Gya,  with  its  “Tree  of 
Knowledge,”  is  to  the  Buddhist.  The  guernikaco  arbola,  ’ 
the  oak  tree  of  Guernica,  is  the  Basque  holy-of -holies.  To 
this  famous  tree — to  which  Wordsworth  addressed  a 
sonnet — the  kings  of  Spain  from  time  immemorial  used  to 
come  to  take  the  oath  to  observe  the  Basque  liberties  anJ 
ftieros,  and  beneath  its  shade  the  deputies  from  every  part  y 
of  Biscaya  met  and  settled  the  affairs  of  the  province.  It 
is  indeed  a  feeling  of  treading  on  holy  ground  that  one 
experiences  when  taken  to  see  the  offshoot  of  the  old 
parent  tree,  whose  trunk,  hoary  with  age,  still  looks  dovyn 
on  the  stone  seats  where  the  deputies  once  sat,  but  sit  no 
more.  One  marvels  at  the  pride  and  dignity  of  this  race, 
few,  indeed,  in  numbers,  who  forbid  any  king  of  Spain  to 

(i)  d’Elcano  was  Magellan's  lieutenant  in  his  great  voyage  of  circum-  f 
navigation  of  the  globe,  and  led  the  expedition  after  his  death.  The  quater  j 
centenary  of  this  great  Basque  sailor  was  being  celebrated — ^with  the  assistance  | 
of  a  British  flag-ship — in  September,  1922,  during  my  visit  to  San  Sebastian.  ^ 
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approach  the  shrine  of  the  liberties  unless  willing  to 
restore  and  maintain  what  were  so  basely  torn  away.  . 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only  eighty-five  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Basques  lost  these  liberties  and, 
with  them,  the  independence  which  had  been  theirs  for 
centuries.  On  their  memories  those  unhappy  days  of  the 
Carlist  War  of  1835  have  left  a  permanent  impress.  To 
regain  some  at  least  of  those  liberties  is  their  great  aspira¬ 
tion,  and  the  chief  aim  of  their  nationalist  movement. 

These  liberties,  or  ftteros  (Latin  fors),  amounted  to  a 
complete  system  of  constitutional  law,  containing  pro¬ 
visions  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  the 
constitution  of  the  provincial  parliaments,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  the  rights  of  the  individual.  They  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  three  things  :  for  the  complete  way 
in  which  they  restricted  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
and  upheld  that  of  the  provincial  parliaments;  for  the 
completely  democratic  character  of  the  Basque  system  of 
government;  and  for  the  full  extent  to  which  individual 
rights  and  privileges  were  safeguarded.  They  partook 
nothing  in  their  origin  of  the  character  of  concessions  by 
a  sovereign  power  to  its  subjects.  They  were  the  liberties 
of  a  free  and  independent  people,  cherished  for  centuries 
and  imposed  by  them  on  whomsoever  they  elected  as  their 
Lord.  The  Basque  provinces  were,  theoretically  at  least, 
as  independent  of  Spain  as  Hungary  was  of  Austria  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  or  as  Scotland  was  of 
England  before  the  Act  of  Union.  The  connection  with 
Castile  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  Basques  elected  the  King  of  Castile  as  their 
Lord.  The  subsequent  kings  always  styled  themselves 
Kings  of  Castile  and  Lords  of  Biscaya,  and  they  confirmed 
the  privileges  of  the  Basques  in  virtue  of  the  second,  not 
the  first,  title — “  not  as  monarchs  graciously  conferring  a 
favour,  but  as  lords  exercising  the  office  of  first  magis¬ 
trate.”  The  union  was,  from  the  first,  conditional  and 
dependent  upon  the  fullest  recognition  of  these  rights. 
Every  monarch  in  turn  had  to  swear  to  maintain  them, 
and  almost  invariably  this  was  done  without  question. 
Occasionally  there  were  kings,  like  Henry  III.,  who,  pre- 
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suming  on  their  lordship,  infringed  the  rights,  but  they 
uniformly  failed  in  their  purpose.  Henry  IV.  was  actually 
deposed  for  this  offence.  The  same  formal  confirmation 
was  continued  on  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
to  the  united  throne  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  It  was  not 
until  the  Carlist  War  of  1834-40  that  a  successful  attack 
on  these  fueros  was  made;  and  then  the  success  came 
through  an  act  of  treachery,  for  it  was  only  when  the  war 
had  dragged  on  for  several  years  through  the  heroic 
resistance  of  the  Basques,  and  when  the  Spanish  generals, 
at  length  worn  out  by  this  resistance,  had  guaranteed  the 
liberties,  and  the  Madrid  Government  had  subsequently 
repudiated  the  guarantee,  that  the  struggle  to  retain  their 
independence  at  last  ended,  and  the  laws  which  had 
governed  a  race  of  freemen  for  a  thousand  years  were 
abolished. 

In  the  history,  therefore,  of  the  Basques  (of  which  no 
fuller  account  can  here  be  given^)  the  ftteros  occupy  a 
most  prominent  place.  They  were  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance.  And  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  they  were 
lost  have  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  lessened  this  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  their  former  possessors.  The  demand 
for  their  restoration  may  by  some  be  regarded  as  merely 
the  revival  of  an  obsolete  claim,  as  the  disinterment  of  an 
old  dispute  better  left  to  moulder  in  its  grave.  Biscaya 
may  be  the  home  of  a  lost  cause,  but  its  inhabitants  do 
not  by  any  means  regard  it  as  such.  The  matter  is  still 
with  them  one  of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  vital  import¬ 
ance.  To  some  extent  their  honour  and  prestige  as  a 
distinct  race  arc  involved,  and  certainly  their  character, 
as  revealed  by  their  history,  does  not  warrant  us  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  will  continue  indefinitely  to  submit  to  the 
Spanish  yoke.  This  history  tells  of  a  high-souled  race, 
hardy,  tenacious,  and  courageous,  full  of  pride  of  birth 
and  an  unquenchable  love  of  their  native  soil,  endowed 
with  great  capacity,  and  no  little  energy  and  enterprise, 

(1)  For  a  detailed,  and  also  most  sympathetic,  account  of  the  Basque 
fueros  and  their  history,  reference  should  be  made  to  that  given  by  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  in  his  *'  Review  of  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  the  Basque 
Provinces,”  which  forms  the  last  chapter  of  his  b<K)k,  Portugal  and  Galuit, 
published  in  i8q8. 
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trained  to  habits  of  self-reliance  by  centuries  of  self- 
government.  Freemen  in  spirit,  not  in  name  alone,  they 
have  been  termed  “the  Tyrolese  of  Spain  and  the  flower 
of  Europe.’^ 

But  the  issue  to-day  is,  for  the  Basques,  one  of  greater 
moment  than  a  question  merely  of  wounded  pride  and 
self-esteem.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  their  existence  as  a  separate  national  entity  is  at  stake. 
The  strong  centralising  and  unifying  aims  of  the  late 
Madrid  Government  are  well  known.  That  Government 
had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  local  languages,  customs 
and  distinctions — with  the  attitude  of  the  man  who,  when 
asked  by  me  whether  he  was  a  Spaniard,  replied,  “  No, 
I  am  a  Catalan.”  The  Catalans  and  the  Basques,  under 
the  Spanish  yoke,  are  having  to  fight  hard  to  preserve 
their  peculiar  national  characteristics. 

That  the  Basques  still  maintain  a  strong,  virile  national 
life  is  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  them.  Its 
main  features  are  fairly  well  known.  First  and  foremost, 
there  is  the  language,  the  peculiarities  and  terrors  of  which 
have  been  a  favourite  theme  with  writers  of  all  kinds.  A 
recent  French  writer  in  Le  Temps  has  well  said  that  it 
has  “neither  brother  nor  sister,  lacks  parents,  but  yet  is 
not  abandoned.”  In  fact  this  strange  tongue  is  being 
retained  with  a  tenacity  and  determination  which  must  be 
reckoned  with,  though  the  Spanish  Government  seems 
strangely  insensible  to  the  fact  and  to  what  it  involves. 
Secondly,  they  are  more  conservative  even  than  the  Celts 
(whom  they  claim  to  precede  in  the  time-table  of  the 
world’s  history)  in  the  retention  of  their  ancient  traditions 
and  customs;  they  are,  for  example,  unique  among  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe  in  that  they  alone  have  pre¬ 
served  throughout  the  ages  every  kind  of  known  dance. 
Thirdly,  they  have  attained  a  high  standard  of  culture  and 
a  notable  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  civilisation.  Lady 
Hardinge,  in  her  “  Glimpses  of  Spain  ”  in  the  September 
number  of  this  Review,  makes  reference  to  their  excellent 
roads.  Equally  deserving  of  mention  are  the  up-to-date 
Basque  hospital  for  tuberculous  children  at  Gorlitz,  the 
beautiful  council  chamber  of  their  Provincial  Assembly  at 
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San  Sebastian,  and  the  range  and  attractiveness  of  some 
of  their  vernacular  literature.  All  these  features  attest  the 
high  standard  of  civilisation  reached  by  this  remarkable 
little  people. 

The  virility  and  scope  of  the  national  life  were  fully 
revealed  at  the  Congress  of  the  Society  of  Basque  Studies. 
The  nature  of  this  congress,  which  is  held  every  two  years 
in  different  towns  in  the  Basque  Provinces  and  lasts  for  a 
week,  can  perhaps  best  be  made  clear  to  British  readers  by 
comparing  it  with  a  combined  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod 
and  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  matters  of  general  national  interest,  rather 
than  the  sciences  and  arts,  form  the  subjects  for  discussion. 
The  primary  intention  of  the  Society  of  Basque  Studies  in 
initiating,  six  years  ago,  these  biennial  gatherings,  as  also 
in  founding  the  society  itself,  was  to  foster  the  national 
sentiment  and  to  further  the  development  of  the  Basque 
race.  And  the  voluminous  records  of  the  conferences,  of 
which  three  have  now  been  held,  bear  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  thoroughness  with  which  both  aims  are  being  pur¬ 
sued.  Problems  and  subjects  of  all  kinds — social, 
educational,  literary,  antiquarian  and  scientific — are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Lectures  are  delivered,  papers  are  read,  debates 
are  held.  Education  and  the  native  language  and  litera 
ture  are  subjects  that  receive  close  attention.  But  let  no 
one  suppose  that  these  conferences  are  merely  assemblages 
of  professors  and  men  of  letters  for  academic  discussion. 
They  are  grand  national  congresses  of  representatives  of 
the  whole  Basque  nation.  Delegates  come  from  all  parts 
even  from  the  Basque  Departments  of  France,  and  whilst 
the  1922  conference  was  in  session  the  little  town  of 
Guernica  was  thronged  with  people  representative  of 
every  class  in  the  community,  from  rich  Bilbao  merchants 
to  humble  peasants.  There  one  saw  exhibition  displays  of 
the  innumerable  national  dances  and  of  the  national  game 
of  peloia,  contests  in  tree-cutting  and  in  the  crying  of  the 
old  Basque  calls  (akin  to  the  Swiss  jodelling),  as  well  as 
in  a  form  of  solo  singing  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Welsh  fenillion.  The  climax  was  reached  at  the  close 
of  the  conference  with  an  open-air  performance  of  the 
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Basque  opera  Amaya,  in  a  rural  setting  of  perfect  natural 
beauty.  Great  crowds  were  present  for  this  delightful 
performance.  The  roughly  constructed  arena  was  full,  and 
on  every  knoll  of  the  upward  sloping  ground  were  clustered 
knots  of  peasants.  Amaya,  a  native  production,  written 
and  performed  in  the  Basque  language,  was  magnificently 
rendered,  and,  if  a  fair  sample  of  Basque  musical  com¬ 
position,  it  showed  that  the  race  has  a  talent  for  music  of 
no  mean  order.  At  intervals  during  the  performance  troops 
of  dancers  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  Basque  country, 
Spanish  and  French,  performed  an  endless  variety  of 
national  folk  dances,  from  the  sword  dance  to  the  hobby¬ 
horse. 

Thus  on  all  hands  abounded  evidence  of  the  vitality  of 
present-day  Basque  national  life  and  culture.  The  keen 
appreciation  displayed  by  the  audience,  composed  in 
large  part  of  peasants,  was  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  performance.  Further,  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
present-day  Basque  artists  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
flourishing  native  school  of  painting  marked  by  a  strong 
individuality  all  its  own.  Not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of 
this  exhibition  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  thronged  each 
day  with  peasants  in  their  simple,  homely  garb,  whose 
keen,  critical  and  appreciative  air  betokened  something 
more  than  a  merely  conventional  interest  in  what  they 
saw.  The  art  and  culture  of  the  Basques,  in  the  form 
whether  of  dance  or  of  music,  of  literature  or  of  painting, 
are  those  of  a  peasantry.  It  is  the  peasantry  who  form 
the  backbone  of  this  country,  and  it  is  the  peasantry  who 
tell  of  a  proud  and  virile  race  that  once  possessed,  and 
still  deserves,  its  freedom.  Their  erect  carriage,  their 
frank  and  manly  greeting,  their  independent  air,  and 
their  whole  bearing  speak  of  “  liberty  long  enjoyed,  well 
understood,  and  not  abused.”  Their  life,  as  that  of  most 
peasant  races,  is  centred  in  the  home,  and  the  ancient 
games  and  pastimes  of  their  forefathers  still  form  their 
chief  delights. 

The  character  of  the  nationalist  movement  in  all  its 
fullness  of  meaning  was,  therefore,  revealed  in  this  con¬ 
ference.  It  must  have  been  patent  to  the  most  casual 
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observer  that  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  intensity  and 
earnestness  about  the  whole  proceedings  which  raised 
them  to  an  altogether  higher  plane  than  that  of  either  of 
the  two  gatherings  to  which  I  have  likened  them.  The 
air  seemed  charged  with  electricity.  There  was  a  spirit 
moving  the  ordinary  placid  atmosphere  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  which  gave  a  deeper  meaning  to  those  pleasant 
pursuits.  One  felt,  in  fact,  that  here  was  a  nation  in  the 
throes  of  a  re-awakening.  There  was  on  every  hand  sup¬ 
pressed  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  The  national  move¬ 
ment,  of  which  these  were  so  many  signs  and  symptoms, 
has  of  late  years  been  steadily  growing  in  volume  and 
advancing  in  strength,  revivifying  the  while  the  old  spirit 
of  liberty  and  independence.  Old  loves — and  perhaps 
old  hates  too — have  revived  with  the  burning  love  of 
country  that  has  ever  distinguished  the  Basque,  and  the 
people  of  this  ancient  race  are  seeking  an  outlet  for  their 
pent-up  hopes  and  aspirations  in  the  varied  forms  of  their 
national  life.  This  was  the  reason  why  the  peasant  left 
his  land,  the  shopkeeper  his  counter,  the  business  man  his 
desk,  and  the  priest  his  missal,  in  order  to  flock  to 
Guernica. 

Something  remains  now  to  be  said  about  the  attitude 
of  the  late  Spanish  government  towards  this  renaissance— 
for  such  it  is.  The  administration  was,  to  say  the  least,  un¬ 
sympathetic.  If  the  abrogation  of  the  ftieros  had  led  to 
better  government,  the  Basques  would  have  had  less  cause 
of  complaint,  but  this  would  have  been  an  unexpected 
result;  for  efficiency  in  matters  of  government  and  adminis¬ 
tration  is  not,  as  we  know,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Spaniard  of  to-day :  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  Morocco 
sufficiently  attest  that.  The  Basque  Provinces,  like  other 
provinces  in  Spain,  have  considerable  powers  of  local 
administration;  their  roads  and  public  works  are  the  best 
proof  of  the  excellent  use  to  which  these  powers  are  put. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  Provinces  are  governed 
direct  from  Madrid.  The  officials,  law  courts,  clerg)', 
military  forces,  and  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  Spanish.  That  condition  of  things  entails  many 
consequences.  It  is  needless — and  would  be  discourteous 
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to  our  Spanish  friends — to  remind  them  that  the  Basque 
f  people  are  not  only  an  entirely  separate  race  but  are  also 
their  superiors  in  ability  and  enterprise,  and  that,  in  them, 
1;  the  political  sense  is  more  highly  developed.  But  this 
1  fact  helps  us  to  understand  how  irksome  the  Basques  must 
find  their  present  state  of  subjection,  and  also  accounts 
for  the  violent  unpopularity  amongst  them  of  the  Moroccan 
f  War.  The  Basques,  when  free,  would  never  tolerate  con- 
r  scription;  now  their  sons  are  conscripted  into  the  Spanish 
Army  and  sent  to  Morocco,  where  they  suffer  for  the  gross 
incapacity  and  corruption  of  the  Spanish  politician. 

Besides  all  this,  however,  the  Basques  have  to  endure 
a  hostility  which  is  actively  directed  against  all  that  they 
hold  most  dear.  Their  native  language  is  proscribed  in 
the  schools.  The  Basque,  extremely  tenacious  as  he  is  of 
his  language  and  customs,  very  naturally  wishes  to  rear 
I  his  children  to  speak  and  honour  their  mother  tongue.  In 
pursuance,  however,  of  its  general  anti-nationalist  policy, 
the  Spanish  Government  prohibits  the  language  from  being 
taught  in  the  State  schools.  The  mending  of  this  lament¬ 
able  state  of  affairs  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 

I  last  conference ;  and  it  says  much  for  the  zeal  and  broad 
outlook  of  the  Society  of  Basque  Studies  that  they  re¬ 
quested  the  Board  of  Education  to  send  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  members  of  the  staff  of  their  Welsh  Department  at 
Whitehall  (in  whose  company  I  made  the  journey  to 
Guernica)  to  address  the  Conference  and  give  it  the  benefit 
of  the  Board’s  practical  experience  of  the  bi-lingual 
problem  in  Wales.  Another  important  problem — again  in 
i  the  field  of  education — that  confronts  the  Basques  in  their 
efforts  after  self-improvement,  though  it  is  held  in  check 
for  the  present,  is  that  of  a  national  university,  which  they 
are  bent  on  establishing.  They  claim  to  have  the  money, 

: :  the  students,  the  site  and  the  learning,  as  well  as  the  need ; 

all  that  is  lacking  is  the  official  permission  of  their  rulers ; 

’  this  is  denied  to  them.  Surely  there  cannot  be  a  more 
;  reasonable  or  irrefutable  claim?  The  Basques  are  asking 
for  no  more  than  did  the  Welsh,  when  they  sought  to  found 
the  National  University  of  Wales,  and  yet  their  demand 
is  being  resolutely,  even  rudely  repulsed. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  this  particular 
national  demand  was  clearly  revealed  by  an  ugly  incident 
that  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Conference.  King 
Alfonso  had  been  invited  to  the  final  proceedings,  and  on 
Saturday,  September  i6th,  he  arrived  with  the  usual  large 
escort  of  Spanish  guards  and  officials  who,  for  the  time 
being,  displaced  the  red-capped  Basque  municipal  guards, 
who  were  carefully  removed  to  a  distance.  After  deliver¬ 
ing  in  the  theatre  a  speech  hardly  calculated  to  encourage 
— or  even  to  show  any  sympathy  with — the  national  aspira¬ 
tions,  the  king,  as  he  was  leaving,  was  met  by  a  small 
body  of  students  bearing  a  placard  with  the  words,  “  We 
want  a  Basque  University.”  The  police  interfered  and 
began  to  hustle  and  disperse  the  over-bold  youths.  By¬ 
standers  tried  to  interpose,  and  a  short  scuffle  seems  to 
have  taken  place  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  two  men,  both 
leading  and  influential  Basque  citizens — the  one  being  the 
editor  of  a  prominent  Nationalist  newspaper  published  at 
Bilbao,  and  the  other  a  municipal  official.  After  a  night’s 
imprisonment  in  Guernica  these  men  were  ordered,  on  the 
morrow,  to  walk  the  thirty-five  miles  to  Bilbao,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  owners  of  private  cars  came  forward  and 
offered  their  use  for  the  conveyance  of  the  prisoners  and 
their  guards.  It  was  a  hot  day,  but  food  and  drink  are 
said  to  have  been  denied  to  the  captives  during  their  long 
march  under  escort.  As  I  motored  to  Guernica  that 
Sunday  morning  I  passed  the  prisoners  and  their  escort 
when  they  had  covered  about  half  the  distance  to  Bilbao, 
on  nearing  which  the  men  were  released  !  This  foolish 
act  of  the  Central  Government  naturally  aroused  much 
indignation  amongst  those  who  witnessed  it,  and  during 
that  Sunday,  when  the  final  ceremonies  of  the  Congress 
and  the  operatic  performance  of  Amaya  w'ere  taking  place, 
an  angry  and  dangerous  atmosphere  was  plainly  felt  to 
prevail. 

By  various  means,  of  which  this  incident  is  but  a  sample, 
the  Government  at  Madrid  has  been  trying  to  suppress 
manifestations  of  national  sentiment.  Sabino  de  Arana, 
the  Nationalist  leader  and  the  initiator  of  the  present 
movement,  suffered  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  by  dying 
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in  prison.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  name  of  Euzkadi  to 
the  whole  Basque  nation,  and  the  motto,  “  For  God  and 
the  old  Laws,”  to  the  Nationalist  Party.  A  number  of 
men  are  in  prison  at  the  present  time  for  political  reasons, 
the  commonest  offence  being  that  of  shouting  in  the  streets, 
“  Long  live  the  free  Basques,”  to  utter  which  is  a  penal 
offence,  punishable  with  two  and  a  half  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  Similarly,  the  Basque  national  colours — red,  white, 
and  green — are  proscribed,  and  anyone  wearing  them  is 
liable  to  have  them  torn  off  his  person  by  the  Civil  Guard. 
The  Press  censorship  was  strict  before  the  Revolution; 
I  *  one  hesitates  to  think  what  it  must  be  to-day.  Elections  to 
;  the  Spanish  legislature  are  (or  were,  before  the  Directory 
put  an  end  even  to  such  democratic  assemblies  as  Spain 
possessed)  carefully  controlled.  Clerical  patronage,  as 
may  be  expected,  is  the  subject  of  not  a  little  political 
wire-pulling  in  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  domination, 
and  clergy  with  pronounced  nationalist  leanings  are  re¬ 
moved  and  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  During  the 
incident  related  above  a  bishop,  on  hearing  a  priest  shout 
“  Long  live  the  Basque  University,”  sought  to  discover 
his  identity  in  order  to  punish  him.  Finally,  Basque  troops 
are  not  allowed  to  serve  in  their  own  country,  but  are 
drafted  off  to  other  provinces,  no  doubt  for  fear  of  a 
national  rising.  It  is  quite  typical  of  the  present  condition 
of  things  that  nearly  all  the  patients  at  a  hospital  estab¬ 
lished  near  Bilbao  by  the  generosity  of  a  prominent  Basque 
*  shipowner  specially  for  Basque  soldiers  wounded  in  the 
Moroccan  War  should  be  Spaniards,  and  that  wounded 
Basques  should  be  sent  to  be  nursed  where  there  is  no  risk 
of  their  hearing  their  mother  tongue. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  in  the  Basque  provinces 
to-day.  That  the  Military  Dictatorship  of  the  Marquis  de 
Estella  is  not  likely  to  prove  any  more  sympathetic  to  the 
Basque  claims  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  nature  of 
the  reforms  that  have  already  been  introduced.  Among 
the  earliest  decrees  made  was  one  which  prescribes  drastic 
measures  against  “  Separatism  ” — a  term  which  no  doubt 
includes  the  nationalism  of  the  Basques.  Offences 
against  the  security  and  unity  of  the  nation  will  be  judged 
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by  military  courts.  The  display  of  flags,  other  than 
Spanish,  may  be  punished  with  six  months’  imprisonment 
and  fines  ranging  from  £20  to  £200.  Persons  guilty 
of  offences  committed  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing 
are  liable  to  six  months  or  one  year  of  imprisonment 
and  similar  fines.  Penalties  of  from  six  to  twelve  years’ 
imprisonment  are  prescribed  for  armed  rebellion  or  armed 
resistance  to  authority.  Nevertheless  it  appears  that  the 
display  of  ancient  provincial  banners  and  the  use  of  the 
local  language  of  a  province  are  permitted,  provided  no 
anti-patriotic  signification  be  attached  to  the  act.  (How 
extraordinarily  generous  to  permit  to  a  people  the  use  of 
its  native  tongue — upon  conditions !)  A  more  hopeful 
note  is  struck  by  the  preamble  to  this  decree  which 
explains  that,  following  on  this  measure,  which  is  devised 
“to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  Separatist  virus,”  the 
Directory  will  at  an  early  date  introduce  measures  to 
define  and  strengthen  regional  life  and  provide  for  its 
administrative  development. 

As  the  Directory  has  not  yet  fully  disclosed  its  attitude 
toward  the  Basque  demands,  it  is  useless  at  the  moment 
to  speculate  about  the  future.  Should,  however,  this 
decree  remain  the  last  word  spoken  by  the  new  Government 
upon  the  subject,  then  one  can  only  consider  it  as  sorry 
treatment  of  a  people  who  have,  throughout  their  long 
connection  with  Castile,  and  on  innumerable  occasions, 
displayed  a  touching  fidelity  to  the  Spanish  Crown. 
(There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  unfortunate  Carlist  episodes.) 
And  to-day  the  Government  could  evoke  the  same  loyalty 
if  it  w'ould  but  take  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  course  of 
at  least  granting  such  reasonable  demands  as  those  for  a 
national  university  and  the  complete  recognition  of  the 
native  language,  with  perhaps  a  fuller  measure  of  self 
government.  To  concede  nothing  would  be  not  only 
unjust,  but  foolish  and  possibly  dangerous.  The  Basque 
is  resolute  and  determined,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Spaniard  wfill  see  and  choose  the  path  of  wisdom  and 
justice,  and  so  bring  back  contentment  to  the  Basque 
Provinces. 
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THE  ARAB  CASE  IN  PALESTINE 

By  Captain  Chisholm  Dunbar  Brunton 

Arabs  form  nearly  88  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Palestine — 663,914  out  of  757,182 — and  they  are  pro¬ 
foundly  dissatisfied  with  British  Zionist  policy  and  its  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  situation  is  such  that  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  unrest  and  its  repression  culminate  in  loss  of 
life,  as  well  as  in  increased  expenditure  in  Palestine. 
Zionists  and  their  sympathisers  have  been  wont  to  treat  the 
Arabs  as  unreasonable  people  who  have  no  real  cause  for 
complaint.  A  study  of  the  Arab  case  will  convince  all 
impartial  minds  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Arabs  have  very 
serious  grounds  for  discontent. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  historical  aspect  of  the  Arab  case 
in  Palestine.  They  contend  that  the  promise  made  by  the 
British  Government  to  Sherif  Hussein  in  October,  1915, 
to  recognise  Arab  independence  applied  to  Palestine.  The 
British  Government  maintains  that  Palestine  was  excluded. 
It  is  a  sterile  controversy  which  need  not  detain  us,  but 
let  it  be  remarked  that,  if  Palestine  were  originally  intended 
for  exclusion,  that  fact  was  not  made  plain  at  a  time  when 
we  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Arabs  there. 
If  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  scope  of  the  promise  of  Arab 
independence  of  1915,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  very 
e.xplicit  pledges  contained  in  the  Anglo-French  Declara¬ 
tion  of  November  8th,  1918.  That  document  states  that 
the  object  aimed  at  by  England  and  France  was  “  defini¬ 
tive  emancipation  of  the  peoples  so  long  oppressed  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  establishment  of  Governments  and  national 
administrations  deriving  their  authority  from  the  initiative 
and  free  choice  of  the  indigenous  populations.”  It  was 
further  emphasised  that  “  far  from  wishing  to  impose  on 
the  populations  of  these  regions  any  particular  institu¬ 
tions,”  the  Allies  were  only  concerned  to  give  adequate 
support  to  “  Governments  and  administrations  freely 
chosen  by  the  populations.”  The  terms  of  that  Declara¬ 
tion  have  been  flagrantly  violated  in  Palestine,  where  the 
population  has  had  no  free  choice  of  administration,  but 
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has  been  forced  to  submit  to  a  regime  which  it  regards  as 
more  unjust  than  Turkish  rule. 

In  the  summer  of  1919  the  American  King-Crane  Com¬ 
mission  visited  Syria  and  Palestine  to  ascertain  the  wishes 
of  the  population  regarding  the  future  government  of 
their  country.  Public  opinion  in  Palestine  was  found  to  be 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  Zionist  policy  of  the 
British  Government,  but  the  report  of  the  Commission 
was  not  made  public  and  its  findings  were  disregarded. 
The  British  Cabinet  was  hypnotised  by  Zionism,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  considerations.  If  the  Arabs  in  Pales¬ 
tine  have  what  we  may  term  a  strong  historical  case,  their 
political  case  is  even  better  established.  The  Balfour 
Declaration,  w^hich  pledges  the  British  Government  to 
the  establishment  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jews  in 
Palestine,  contains  a  proviso  to  the  effect  “  that  nothing 
shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  existing  non- Jewish  communities  in  Palestine, 
or  the  rights  and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any 
other  country.”  But  why  are  the  foliiical  rights  of  the 
non-Jewish  communities  ignored,  when  particular  care  has 
been  taken  to  safeguard  the  “  political  status  ”  of  Jews 
in  other  countries?  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
“  non-Jewish  communities  ”  formed  about  90  per  cent,  of 
the  Palestine  population  and  were  the  actual  owners  of 
the  land.  We  now  know  that  the  Balfour  Declaration  was 
merely  a  modified  version  of  a  formula  decided  upon  and 
drafted  by  the  Zionist  Committee.*  Considering  all  things, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Arabs  distrust  both  the 
origin  and  intention  of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  and  refuse 
to  recognise  as  binding  upon  them  a  pact  entered  into 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  Zionists,  and  to 
which  the  Arabs  were  not  a  party.  The  Arabs  demand 
representative  government.  This  they  enjoyed  under  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  similar  liberty 
were  refused  them  by  the  oldest  patron  of  parliamentary 
rule.  The  Allied  Declaration  also  promised  free  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions.  In  spite  of  these  considerations, 

(i)  See  Political  Report  to  the  Twelfth  Zionist  Congress,  page  12  (Laboot 
Press,  1921). 
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the  British  Government  did  not  attempt  to  set  up  elective 
machinery  in  Palestine  until  1922,  when  an  Order  in 
I  Council  formulated  a  Constitution  with  provision  for  a 
partially  elective  legislative  Council.  The  measure  was 
grudging  and  hopelessly  inadequate.  The  elected  mem¬ 
bers  were  to  consist  of  8  Moslems,  2  Christians,  and 
2  Jews,  but  as  the  Moslems  form  77  per  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  this  meant  that  they  would  be  under-represented 
to  the  extent  of  over  40  per  cent.  The  Arabs  naturally 
boycotted  the  elections,  participation  in  which  would  only 
have  prejudiced  their  case  by  giving  the  appearance  of 
acquiescence  in  a  system  of  government  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  unacceptable.  In  consequence  of  the  Arab 
attitude,  the  elections  had  to  be  declared  null  and  void 
by  an  Order  in  Council  issued  in  Jerusalem  on  May  25th, 
1923.  The  British  Government  has,  by  the  Protocol  to 
the  Anglo-Iraq  Treaty,  recognised  the  Government  of 
King  Faisal  as  fit  to  manage  its  own  affairs  and  to  become 
a  ipember  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  independence 
of  Trans-Jordania  under  the  rule  of  Emir  Abdullah  has 
also  been  proclaimed.  The  Arabs  of  Palestine  are  quite 
j  as  capable  and  worthy  of  autonomy  as  their  relatives  in 
Iraq,  and  a  great  deal  more  entitled  to  self-government 
than  are  the  semi-barbaric  and  predatory  tribesmen  across 
the  Jordan.  Yet  the  right  of  “  self-determination  ”  is 
accorded  to  the  latter  and  refused  to  them.  Let  us  dispose 
once  and  for  all  of  the  argument  that  we  have  given  inde- 
j  pendence  to  the  Arabs  and  so  fulfilled  our  pledges,  for 
the  claims  of  the  Palestine  Arabs  cannot  be  settled  by 
concessions  to  Arabs  elsewhere.  The  Palestine  Arabs 
have  long  ceased  to  repose  any  trust  in  the  Hashimite 
family,  or  to  regard  King  Hussein  and  his  sons  as  repre¬ 
senting  their  interests  and  aspirations.  The  Sixth  Arab 
Congress,  which  met  at  Jaffa  in  June,  1923,  expressly 
passed  a  resolution  repudiating  the  proposed  Treaty  be¬ 
tween  King  Hussein  and  the  British  Government  as  far 
as  it  concerned  Palestine,  and  declaring  that  no  such 
Treaty  would  be  recognised  unless  first  approved  by  the 
Arabs  of  that  country. 

a  The  Arabs  of  Palestine  contend  that  they  are  treated 
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politically  as  the  inferiors  of  the  Zionists.  The  British 
Government  settles  the  destinies  of  the  country  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Zionists  behind  closed  doors.  The 
Arabs  might  be  so  many  sheep  for  all  the  voice  they  have 
been  allowed  in  decisions  affecting  the  future  of  Palestine. 
The  Rutenberg  Concession  was  of  the  greatest  economic 
importance  for  the  future  of  the  whole  country,  yet  the 
decision  to  grant  it  to  a  Russian  Jew  was  taken  without 
consulting  the  Arabs,  who  form  nearly  88  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  proposed  Palestine  loan  (which  has  not 
matured)  was  discussed  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  Zionists  without  reference  to  the  Arabs,  who  would 
have  been  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of  interest 
without  having  had  a  voice  either  in  the  negotiating  or 
the  expenditure  of  the  loan.  The  Arabs  are  living  under 
a  system  of  government  which  is  in  effect  taxation  without 
representation.  In  order  to  employ  unabsorbed  Jewish 
immigrants,  the  Government  has  given  them  contracts  for 
road  repair  or  other  public  works  upon  which  their  labour 
is  slower,  more  expensive,  and  less  efficient  than  that  of 
Arab  workmen.  Thus  the  Arab  taxpayer  is  actually  made 
to  pay  for  the  immigration  of  people  whom  he  regards  as 
undesirable  aliens,  and  to  whose  entry  into  the  country  he 
is  bitterly  opposed. 

That  the  Arabs  have  all  along  been  treated  as  on  a 
lower  footing  than  Zionist  Jews  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
Zionist  Commission  arrived  in  Palestine  in  April,  1918, 
and  w^as  at  once  accorded  facilities  which  had  been  refused 
to  all  Arab  representative  bodies.  The  influence  of  that 
Commission  became  such  that  it  was  very  rightly  described 
in  1921  as  an  imfcrium  in  imferio}  The  Arabs  became 
more  and  more  discontented  and  irritated  until  their 
resentment  culminated  in  the  disturbances  and  bloodshed 
of  April  4th,  1920,  in  Jerusalem.  Had  the  report  of  the 
Palin  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  causes 
of  that  outbreak  been  published,  public  opinion  in 
England  would  have  been  seriously  perturbed  at  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Palestine  which  it  disclosed,  and  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  Cabinet  was  permitting  Zionist  pretensions  to 
develop.  The  inconvenient  report  was,  however,  sup- 

(i)  White  Book  on  Jaffa  Disturbances,  May,  1921,  page  51. 
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pressed;  sentences  passed  upon  Jewish  agitators  were 
quashed;  the  Military  Administration,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  unsympathetic  to  the  Zionists,  was  brought  to  an 
end;  and  civil  government  under  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  as 
High  Commissioner  was  set  up  on  July  ist,  1920.  Sir 
Herbert,  though  an  able  and  tactful  administrator,  was  a 
Zionist  and  a  nominee  of  the  Zionist  Committee,  and  as 
such  could  not  be  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  an  impartial 
British  representative.  Arab  grievances  were  not  seriously 
considered,  and  the  Zionists,  tactless  and  arrogant, 
assumed  the  tone  of  dictators.  The  Arabs  became 
thoroughly  frightened  as  well  as  angry — a  dangerous 
psychological  condition.  It  was  clear  that  trouble  might 
be  expected,  and  in  April,  1921,  I  forwarded  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  that  effect  to  the  General  Staff  in  Cairo.  Mr. 
Churchill  as  Colonial  Secretary  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Palestine  at  this  time,  and  was  not  a  little  disconcerted 
at  the  hostile  reception  which  greeted  him  at  Gaza. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  received  a  Moslem-Christian 
delegation  in  Jerusalem,  which  voiced  the  fears  and 
,  grievances  of  the  Arab  population,  he  refused  to  examine 
their  complaints  and  lectured  them  like  naughty  children, 
j  That  ill-considered  speech  showed  the  Arabs  that  no 
redress  could  be  expected  from  the  British  Cabinet. 
Zionist  methods  and  the  subservience  of  the  Administra- 
“  tion  to  Zionist  dictatorship  goaded  the  Arabs  to  despera¬ 
tion.  On  May  ist  a  Jewish  Communist  demonstration  in 
Jaffa  caused  a  disturbance  which  quickly  assumed 
alarming  proportions.  The  exasperated  Arabs  rose  in 
several  places  and  attacked  the  Jews.  For  days  the 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  insurrection.  Downing  Street, 
inspired  no  doubt  by  a  lively  memory  of  the  costly 
rebellion  in  Mesopotamia,  now  adopted  a  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  attitude  towards  Arab  demands  for  a  hearing  of 
their  case.  An  Arab  Delegation  was  permitted  to  proceed 
to  London,  an  open  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  disturb¬ 
ances  was  authorised,  and  the  High  Commissioner  was 
empowered  to  make  a  declaration  on  June  3rd,  1921,  which 
purported  to  explain,  and  appeared  to  modify,  the  policy 
hitherto  pursued  in  Palestine.  That  declaration  stated 
that,  if  necessary,  measures  would  be  taken  to  convince 
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the  Moslem  and  Christian  population  that  the  principles 
of  justice  would  be  adhered  to  in  practice  and  that  their 
rights  were  safe.  “  For  the  British  Government,  the 
Trustee  under  the  Mandate  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  Palestine,  would  never  impose  upon  them  a 
policy  which  the  people  had  reason  to  think  contrary  to 
their  religious,  their  political,  or  their  economic  interests.” 
As  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Palestine  certainly 
considered  the  Zionist  policy  contrary  to  their  interests 
this  declaration  might  be  thought  to  foreshadow  a  change 
in  that  policy.  The  words  of  politicians  are  not  so  easily 
interpreted.  The  phrase  “  had  reason  to  think  ”  means 
that,  whatever  the  Arabs  might  believe  contrary  to  their 
interests,  it  could  always  be  contended  that  they  “  had  not 
reason  ”  to  think  so,  and  so  there  would  be  no  obligation 
to  change  the  policy.  The  Arabs  asked  for  bread  and 
were  given  a  stone  which  looked  like  a  loaf.  Arab 
grievances  have  too  often  been  met  by  verbal  gymnastics 
and  debating  cleverness.  They  have  learnt  to  distrust 
official  utterances,  and  the  declaration  to  which  they  have 
found  the  least  difficulty  in  according  implicit  faith  was 
that  of  a  certain  official  at  the  Colonial  Office,  who  once 
candidly  informed  the  Arab  Delegation,  in  a  moment  of 
irritation  with  their  demands,  that  “  the  Zionists  are 
running  this  show  !  ” 

Arab  distrust  of  the  Palestine  Administration  is  wide¬ 
spread  and  deep-rooted.  It  is  considered  as  Zionist 
rather  than  British.  The  disproportionate  number  of 
Jewish  officials  is  certainly  remarkable,  while  no  Moslem 
holds  any  important  appointment,  and  the  Jews  do,  A 
leading  article  in  the  Egyptian  Gazette  of  March  17th, 
1922,  refers  in  the  following  terms  to  the  selection  of  per¬ 
manent  officials  then  taking  place  : — 

The  Government  of  Palestine  is  not  such  as  can  claim  that  its  past 
achievements  justify  any  confidence  in  the  method  of  selection  it  has 
employed.  Capable  officials  in  the  past  have  “resigned,”  retired,  or  other¬ 
wise  disappeared  from  the  service  of  the  Government  under  circumstances 
that  suggest  political  intrigue.  .  .  .  The  impartial  observer  in  Palestine 
cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  net  result  of  the  “economies" 
effected,  as  they  are  understood  by  the  Palestine  Government,  will  be  to 
increase  the  ratio  of  Jewish  officials  in  proportion  to  the  British. 
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IThe  administration  of  justice  has  at  times  not  been  above 
criticism.*  At  the  time  of  the  Jaffa  disturbances  a  Jew 
was  arrested  with  a  revolver  and  fifty  rounds.  He  was 
fined  no  piastres  by  a  Jewish  magistrate.  After  the 
Jerusalem  riot  of  November  2nd,  1921,  a  hand  grenade 
I  was  found  in  the  house  of  an  Arab.  He  was  sentenced 
to  fifteen  years’  imprisonment.  An  English  barrister 
(Capt.  S.  Richardson)  has  recorded  his  opinion  of  the  trial 
of  an  Arab  implicated  in  the  disturbances  of  May,  1921, 
named  Shaker  Abu  Kishk,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

I  have  never  before  seen  any  case  in  which  the  fixed  principles  of  British 
military  justice  have  been  so  much  disregarded.  This  was  due  to  the 
deliberate  intrusion  and  influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  civil  authorities, 
■  who  succeeded  in  completely  excluding  the  Military  Legal  Department, 
i.e.,  the  Judge  Advocate’s  Department,  from  any  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
charges,  or  procedure  relating  to  the  case.  Throughout  the  case  serious 
violations  of  British  procedure  were  allowed,  gravely  prejudicing  the 
defence  of  the  accused.* 

The  land  policy  of  the  Palestine  Administration  is  open 
to  suspicion.  The  manner  in  which  land  concessions  are 
granted  to  Jews  requires  investigation.  Cases  have 
occurred  where  the  rights  of  the  existing  Arab  cultivators 
would  have  been  seriously  compromised  had  not  the  Arab 
E.xecutive  taken  strong  action  with  the  Administration. 
In  spite  of  Zionist  attempts  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  land, 
it  is  open  to  doubt  if  these  will  be  successfully  colonised. 
Zionist  propaganda  has  created  the  legend  of  the  Jew 
going  back  to  the  land  in  Palestine.  It  is  not  generally 
«  known  that  the  seemingly  prosperous  Jewish  colonies  are 
,  often  in  debt  and  have  been  heavily  subsidised.  In  an 
interview  (published  on  December  9th,  1921,  by  the  Zionist 
I  Press  Bureau)  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  spoke 
plainly  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Ben-Avi,  editor  of  Doar 
^  Hayom.  I  quote  some  extracts  : — 

I  am  very  disappointed  with  the  colonies  which  I  have  established.  .  .  . 
To  this  day  I  receive  letters  from  the  majority  of  the  colonies  with  requests 
for  money ;  for  this  person  or  the  other  for  his  personal  needs ;  for  the 
repair  of  a  road,  the  building  of  a  well,  the  construction  of  a  hospital  or  a 
■  school.  There  is  no  end  to  these  proposals — always  loans  of  considerable 

y  (i)  Judges  lave  no  security  of  tenure  to  enable  them  to  disregard  political 
f  expediency. 

(2)  Quoted  in  Egyptian  Gautte,  December  6th,  1921. 
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sums  to  cover  budget  deficits  in  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  even  Judaea.  . 

If,  after  years  of  work  and  effort,  the  colonists  cannot  attain  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Egyptian,  Arab,  or  European  farmer,  the  fault  lies  with  them. 

.  .  .  So  long  as  their  families  will  not  become  farmers,  so  long  as  their 
sons  and  daughters  will  not  work  with  them  on  their  fields,  they  will  not 
succeed  in  living  the  life  of  independent  persons. 

One  of  the  principal  grievances  of  the  Arabs  is  that 
Jewish  immigrants  have  introduced  Bolshevism  into 
Palestine  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  labour  unrest,  and  that, 
by  the  organised  smuggling  of  firearms  and  the  formation 
of  the  Hagonah,  or  Jewish  Defence  Force,  they  have  be¬ 
come  a  menace  to  the  Arab  population.  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  Early  in  1920  Jewish  Communist  immi¬ 
grants  founded  in  Jaffa  a  branch  of  the  Maflaga  Poalim 
Socialim  (Workmen’s  Socialist  Society).  In  a  speech 
there  on  May  ist  Comrade  Kossoy  declared  that  the 
Government  must  be  forced  to  recognise  them  as  an  official 
Communist  party,  and  that  their  principal  object  must  be 
to  organise  an  armed  body  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
Government  and  the  Army.  Among  documents  seized  by 
the  police  at  the  M.P.S.  headquarters  after  the  Jaffa  dis¬ 
turbances  were  minutes  of  meetings  of  which  the  following 
is  an  example  : — 

The  Conference  sees  in  the  victory  of  the  Social  Revolution  in  and  out¬ 
side  Palestine  the  only  guarantee  for  the  creation  of  a  Workmen’s  Centre 
in  Palestine.  The  party  must  carry  on  a  fight  against  the  English 
Administration. 

The  members  of  the  M.P.S.  carried  on  agitation  among 
workmen  during  the  winter  of  1920-21,  with  the  result 
that  strikes  and  intimidation  caused  stoppages  of  wwk, 
and  on  one  occasion  when  the  police  arrested  a  ringleader 
they  were  attacked  and  he  was  rescued.  The  Governor 
of  Jaffa  and  the  Director  of  Public  Security  repeatedly 
warned  the  Government  of  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
pernicious  agitation  to  go  on  unchecked.  At  last  the 
authorities  consulted  an  eminent  Zionist  leader,  whom  they 
perhaps  considered  as  an  authority  on  Bolshevism.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  agitation  was  harmless,  as 
Bolshevism  would  not  flourish  on  the  soil  of  Palestine. 
No  action  was  taken,  and  the  agitation  culminated  in  the 
bloodshed  in  Jaffa  on  May  ist,  1921.  Some  of  the 
Bolsheviks  were  arrested  and  deported,  but  most  scattered 
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under  false  names,  and  neither  the  Zionist  Commission 
nor  the  Jewish  community  as  a  whole  would  render  any 
assistance  towards  their  arrest.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  from  Russia  and 
elsewhere  are  impregnated  with  Bolshevik  doctrines, 
and  look  forward  to  establishing  a  Communist 
State  in  Palestine.  Arthur  Golitsher,  who  is  the 
author  of  a  pro-Bolshevik  book,  is  quoted  by 
the  Bolshevik  Russian  paper,  Novy  Mir  (published 
in  Berlin)  of  24th  February,  1922,  as  describing  the  new 
cultural  life  in  Palestine  and  stating  that  “the  more 
energetic  and  constructive  elements  of  the  newcomers  are 
building  up  the  fabric  of  life  there  on  Communist  prin¬ 
ciples.”  A  Zionist-Bolshevik  has  written  that  “  the  Jewish 
people  will  get  Palestine  only  when  English  imperialism 
fails.  The  colonisation  of  Palestine  on  a  great  scale  is 
,  impossible  without  socialising  the  land.  .  .  .  It  is 

here  that  proletarian  Zionism  encounters  Soviet  propa- 
1  ganda,  with  which  it  must  co-operate  with  all  its  power. 
A  socialistic  Asia  is  a  guarantee  of  a  socialistic  Pales¬ 
tine.’”  The  Poale  Zion  is  a  revolutionary  confederation 
of  Jewish  Labour  movements  to  which  the  Palestine 
Achduth  Havoda  (Jewish  Labour  Union)  is  affiliated,  and 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Vienna.  The  close  connection 
between  the  Zionist  organisation  and  the  Poale  Zion  is 
shown  by  the  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Labour  Bank  in  Palestine  (reported  in  Forward  early  in 
February,  1922).  That  both  the  Poale  Zion  and  Zionist 
organisations  have  had  a  connection  with  the  importation 
of  arms  into  Palestine  has  been  suspected.  On  December 
15th,  1921,  the  chance  breaking  of  a  case  of  beehives  at 
Haifa  docks  disclosed  the  fact  that  arms  were  being 
smuggled  in  wholesale.  In  false  bottoms  about  300 
revolvers  were  discovered,  some  were  labelled  in  Hebrew 
with  the  names  of  Jews  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
The  consignment  was  addressed  to  Rosenberg,  the 
president  of  the  Jewish  Carpenters’  Union.  A  storm  of 
protest  from  the  Arabs  and  a  few  half-hearted  disclaimers 
from  the  Jews  greeted  this  discovery.  Rosenberg  was 

(i)  J.  Eberliti ;  Our  Task  in  thejCountry  of  our  Fathers,  pages  131, 13.^  (Berlin 
1920). 
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acquitted  as  he  had  not  taken  possession  of  the  arms,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  legal  point  was  not  appreciated 
by  the  Arabs.  Now  during  the  disturbances  of  April, 
1920,  the  Hagonah,  or  Jewish  armed  Defence  Force,  first 
made  its  appearance  under  Jabotinsky.  This  body, 
though  it  was  believed  to  have  been  disbanded,  maintained 
its  organisation  in  secret,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  Haifa 
incident,  its  chief  was  Mr.  Ben-Zwi,  who  is  also  the 
president  of  the  Labour  Union.  On  the  17th  December 
Mr.  Ben-Zwi,  realising  that  the  existence  of  the  Hagonah 
could  hardly  be  kept  much  longer  a  secret,  made  a  speech 
at  Jaffa  emphasising  the  necessity  of  an  armed  Jewish 
force.  The  Administration  requested  the  Zionist  Com¬ 
mission  to  give  an  undertaking  that  the  Hagonah  would 
be  disbanded,  but,  as  this  was  not  forthcoming,  proposed 
to  recognise  it  as  a  force  of  special  constables.  Surely  a 
strange  method  of  legalising  an  illegal  body !  We  have 
yet  to  learn  what  steps  have  ever  been  taken  to  disarm 
the  Hagonah,  for  on  June  3rd,  1922,  we  find  Mr.  Ben-Zwi 
again  advocating  its  necessity  and  Mr.  Sloutz  insisting 
that  such  an  armed  body  was  essential  to  build  up  the 
National  Home,  and  referring  to  the  success  of  the  Red 
Army  in  Russia  as  an  illustration  of  the  utility  of  such  a 
force.  In  the  Zionist-Bolshevik  book  already  quoted  we 
read  (page  146) : 

The  Palestine  Legions,  the  Red  Jewish  regiments  in  Russia,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Militia  are  not  merely  facts,  but  the  manifestation  of  a  new 
state  of  things  in  Jewish  life — a  healthy  sign  of  a  national  self-conscious, 
ness. 

When  we  couple  all  this  with  the  well-known  Zionist  claim 
to  make  Palestine  as  Jewish  as  England  is  English  we 
must  admit  that  the  Arabs  have  some  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  real  aim  of  the  Zionists  is  to  set  up  a  Communist 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine  and  that  the  Hagonah  is  the 
nucleus  of  a  Red  Army  destined  to  crush  Arab  opposition 
and  establish  Jewish  supremacy. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  aptly  remarked  that  “it 
might  be  worth  while  for  England  to  take  risks  to  settle 
the  Jewish  problem;  but  not  to  take  risks  to  unsettle  the 
Arab  problem  and  leave  the  Jewish  problem  unsolved.” 
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I  Are  the  claims  of  one  Semitic  people,  who  conquered 
Palestine  and  were  in  turn  dispossessed  more  than  eighteen 
■  centuries  ago,  so  strong  that  another  Semitic  people,  who 
"  also  conquered  that  country  and  still  own  it  after  thirteen 
centuries  of  occupation,  must  be  forced  to  submit  against 
its  will  to  the  return  and  domination  of  the  former?  The 
British  Government  has  recently  re-affirmed  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  uphold  the  Jewish  claim  to  enter  Palestine  as  of 
J  right.  The  terms  of  the  Mandate  and  our  responsibility 
to  the  League  of  Nations  are  arguments  invoked  to  justify 
the  coercion  of  the  Arabs.  Palestine  is  now  under  Crown 
I  Colony  government  and  its  administration  is  being  carried 
on  without  Arab  representation  or  co-operation.  The 
offer  to  recognise  an  Arab  agency  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Zionist  Commission  was  unacceptable  to  the  Arabs, 
since  it  w’ould  have  put  them  on  a  level  with  an  alien 
I  minority  whose  right  to  such  a  special  representative 
agency  they  do  not  recognise.  The  Zionist  claim  that 
Arab  opposition  is  confined  to  the  upper  classes  and  is 
not  wide  and  deep,  has  been  disproved  by  the  clearest 
evidence.  The  Palestine  Government  maintains  its  some¬ 
what  precarious  rule  against  the  will  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  population,  a  position  which  history  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  untenable  in  the  end. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  terms  of  the  Mandate 
cannot  be  altered.  This  is  mere  subterfuge.  Those  terms 
were  changed  to  meet  conditions  in  Trans-Jordania  and 
can  be  changed  again.  If  the  British  Government  and 
the  League  of  Nations  believe  that  the  foundation  of  a 
Jewish  national  home  is  an  end  so  desirable  and  necessary 
that  it  justifies  the  coercion  of  the  Arab  majority  in  Pales- 
I  tine,  then  let  us  have  it  thus  plainly  stated — the  end 
justifies  the  means.  Surely  a  dangerous  doctrine  for  the 
League  to  adopt ! 

1  Only  by  facing  the  problem  with  courage  and  making 
I  such  timely  changes  in  our  policy  as  wisdom  and  justice 
i  demand,  can  we  hope  to  restore  peace  to  that  venerable 

!  land  whose  shores  are  now  resounding  with  the  modern 

version  of  the  World’s  Debate. 


BYRON  IN  VENICE 

By  Cecil  Roberts 


The  most  interesting  chapter  of  Byron’s  life,  either  as 
artist  or  man,  is  enacted  in  Venice.  It  happens  also  to 
be  the  most  disreputable.  Two  English  poets  have  put 
their  stamp  upon  Venice,  not  so  much  by  their  works  as 
by  their  dwellings.  As  you  glide  down  the  Grand  Canal, 
recalling  the  Venice  of  Byron,  the  dream  has  a  basis  in 
reality  when  the  gondolier  points  out  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo 
and  murmurs  “  Bee-roon.”  On  the  other  side  of  the  canal 
he  will  also  whisper  another  enchanted  name  as  he  passes 
the  Palazzo  Rezzonico,  and  you  look  up  and  wonder  at 
Browning’s  stately  death-chamber. 

Byron  first  arrived  in  Venice  on  the  nth  November, 
i8i6,  at  the  age  of  28,  and  he  spent  the  winter  and  early 
spring  there,  moving  on  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  April.  It 
is  singular  that  his  first  poetic  expression  of  Venice,  begin¬ 
ning  “  ’Tis  midnight — but  it  is  not  dark,”  should  remain 
in  manuscript  for  ninety  years,  though  Byron’s  muse  in 
this  instance  did  not  soar  above  such  verse  as  any  traveller 
feels  impelled  to  write. 

Byron  is  immediately  aware  of  the  great  fund  of  material 
on  which  his  inspiration  may  brood.  He  writes  to  Murray 
for  a  book  containing  certain  historical  facts.  In  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  he  had  seen  the 
blacked-out  portrait  of  the  traitor.  Doge  Marino  Faliero, 
a  dramatic  footnote  to  history  which  to  this  day  holds  one 
in  wonderment  in  that  Great  Council  Hall  with  its  portrait 
frieze  of  eighty-six  Doges  and  the  black  tablet  bearing 
the  inscription ; — 

Ilic  est  locus  Marini  Falctri  decapitati  pro  crintinibus. 

Either  the  authorities  consulted  by  Byron  were  inaccu¬ 
rate,  or  he  was  careless  and  trusted  to  the  licence  permitted 
the  poet,  but  he  blunders  in  his  drama,  Manno  Faliero, 
inspired  by  the  tragedy.  He  appears  to  have  relied  on 
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Italian  historians,  who  wrote  of  a  Palazzo  prior  to  the  one 
seen  by  Byron,  which  leads  the  latter  into  some  singular 
errors  in  his  setting.  In  the  preface  to  the  drama  he 
soundly  trounces  Dr.  Moore  for  the  historical  faults  in 
his  of  Italy,  the  requested  volume  sent  out  by  Murray, 
but  proceeds  to  state,  with  reference  to  Faliero:  “The 
Giant’s  Staircase  where  he  was  crowned,  and  discrowned, 
and  decapitated,  struck  forcibly  upon  my  imagination.” 
Imagination  here  appears  to  have  ignored  architectural 
fact.  The  drama  closes  with  the  following  instruction : — 

Enter  on  the  balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts  Saint  Mark’s  Place  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten,  with  a  bloody  sword.  He  waves  it  thrice  before  the 
people  and  e.xclaivis, 

“Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  traitor!  ” 

The  gates  are  opened;  the  populace  rush  in  towards  the  "  Giant’s 
Staircase,”  where  e.xecution  has  taken  place.  The  foremost  of  them 
exclaims  to  those  behind, 

“The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  (Jiant’s  Steps!  ” 

(T  he  curtain  falls.) 

Splendid  !  It  makes  one  wonder  what  Byron  might 
have  achieved  in  an  age  when  authors  are  encouraged  to 
write  film  scenarios.  But  facts  play  havoc  with  the  setting 
of  the  drama.  The  Chief  of  the  Ten  could  not  have 
brandished  his  sword  so  dramatically  on  the  balcony  which 
fronts  St.  Mark’s  Place,  for  that  facade  was  not  built  until 
nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  execution.  Nor  could 
the  gory  head  have  rolled  down  the  GianC s  ^  Staircase, 
which  did  not  then  exist;  and  in  a  fine  piece  of  rhetoric 
Byron  causes  Faliero  to  address  a  statue  as  that  of  one  of 
his  ancestors  which  actually  was  erected  a  hundred  years 
later  to  a  soldier  of  fortune.  It  is  only  just  to  Byron  to 
state  that  he  had  some  reason  for  confusion.  Faliero  was 
executed  at  the  top  of  the  stone  staircase  where  he  had 
sworn  the  ducal  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  bloody  sword 
was  shown  to  the  people  from  the  loggia  of  the  palace. 

Within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  at  Venice  Byron  was 
immersed  in  an  affair  with  his  landlord’s  wife,  Marianna 
Segati.  During  the  next  three  years  he  was  destined  to 

(i)  This  is  another  error.  It  is,  of  course,  the  Giants’  Staircase,  Scala  dei 
Giganti,  as  the  Italian  name  and  Sansovino's  two  statues  of  Mars  and  Neptune 
mply 
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live  at  an  incredible  pace,  for  his  poetic  gift  rose  to  great 
heights,  and  an  incessant  output  was  accompanied  by  in- 
cessant  amorous  adventures.  Simultaneously,  assisting 
the  latter,  if  not  the  former,  his  fortune  was  repaired  by  the 
generous  income  he  now  derived  from  his  writings. 

In  the  five  years  of  his  Italian  residence  he  made  from 
his  works  more  than  £12,000,  an  ample  income  in  those 
days  prior  to  income  tax,  when  the  English  pound  was  a 
power  in  the  world.  His  taste  for  palaces,  mistresses, 
servants,  horses,  dogs,  private  doctors  and  travel  was  easily 
gratified.  His  palaces  cost  him  little,  his  mistresses  less. 
He  rented  the  Mocenigo  palace,  the  centre  one  of  the  three 
contiguous  palaces  pointed  out  as  the  “  casa  di  Bee-roon',' 
furnished,  at  a  rent  of  about  £190  per  annum.  It  was  still 
a  fashionable  mansion  and  had  housed  that  Countess  of 
Arundel  of  James  I.’s  reign  who  had  made  a  Doge  apolo¬ 
gise  to  her  for  the  false  imputations  on  her  honour  in 
connection  with  the  judicial  murder  of  Foscarini.  A  later 
tenant  had  been  that  blue-stocking,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  Byron  writes  with 
much  satisfaction,  “  I  can  assure  you  that  she  has  never 
cost  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  sixpence,”  and  the  bounder 
adds  to  this  remark  of  the  parsimonious  poet :  “  Indeed, 
the  circumstances  of  herself  and  family  render  this  no 
merit.”  He  might  well  exclaim  in  the  same  letter  :  “  Damn 
your  delicacy !  It  is  a  low  commercial  quality,”  demon¬ 
strating  how  superior  a  man  of  low  commerce  may  be  to 
a  genius  of  high  caste. 

The  late  spring  of  1817  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  Rome, 
inspiring  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  one  to 
Ferrara,  where  he  wrote  The  Lament  of  Tasso.  It  was  a 
year  of  immense  output,  the  finishing  of  the  1  bird  Canto 
and  writing  of  the  Fourth,  of  Manfred  and  of  Befpo,  not 
to  mention  fugitive  pieces.  His  study  of  Italian  authors, 
and  of  Pulci  in  particular,  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  a 
metre  and  spirit  in  this  latter  poem  which  he  never  aban¬ 
doned,  and  in  which  he  achieved  his  greatest  triumphs  in 
Don  Juan  and  The  Vision  of  Judgment. 

Almost  the  first  news  he  receives  in  1817  is  from 
Shelley,  who  informs  Byron  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter 
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by  Clare,  to  whom  Byron  alludes  later  in  correspondence 
with  Hobhouse  as  “  my  bastard,”  taking  satisfaction  in  its 
healthiness  and  the  admiration  evoked  in  the  Italians  when 
it  was  brought  to  Venice. 

On  his  return  from  Rome  in  May,  1817,  his  conquest 
of  Venice  was  undertaken  seriously.  The  presence  of  the 
hated  Austrians  had  robbed  the  city  of  its  pride,  but  not 
of  its  gaiety.  Forty  years  after  the  death  of  Baldassare 
Galuppi  it  was  still  the  spendthrift  city  of  Browning’s 
matchless  poem,  perhaps  the  only  great  poem  written  by 
an  English  poet  on  Venice  : — 

Did  young  people  take  their  pleasure  when  the  sea  was  warm  in  May  ? 

Balls  and  masks  begun  at  midnight,  burning  ever  to  midday, 

When  they  made  up  fresh  adventures  for  the  morrow,  do  you  say? 

The  ancient  glory  of  Venice  had  departed  when  a  terri¬ 
fied  Council,  under  the  menacing  shadow  of  Napoleon, 
had  declared  a  democratic  Government  on  May  12th,  1797. 
The  last  Doge  of  a  line  illustrious  for  a  thousand  years, 
whose  office  had  ruled  the  Morea,  and  Dalmatia  and  Con- 
0  stantinople,  whose  navies  had  humbled  Genoa,  and  whose 
State  had  defied  Popes  and  Emperors,  handed  his  ducal 
coronet  to  a  servant,  saying  he  should  not  need  it  again. 
Worse  humiliation  was  to  follow.  Napoleon  proceeded  to 
sell  Venice  and  the  Venetian  territory  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  old-fashioned  furniture 
amid  the  trappings  of  his  new  empires,  and,  before  he 
handed  over  the  furniture,  he  stripped  it  of  whatever 
decorations  pleased  his  eye,  of  pictures  and  parchments 
and  books,  and  also  of  those  much-travelled  four  horses  on 
the  cathedral  front,  forwarding  them  to  Paris. 

Byron  was  fortunate  to  see  those  steeds,  restored  just 
two  years  prior  to  his  advent.  Let  us  hope  they  have 
i  made  their  last  journey.  It  is  said  they  adorned  the 
j  triumphal  arch  of  Nero  and  Trajan,  that  Constantine  sent 
I  them  to  Constantinople,  and  gallant  old  blind  Doge 
Dandolo,  who  captured  the  city  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven, 
brought  them  to  Venice  in  1204.  To  Byron  they  were 
emblems  of  defeat,  Napoleon  having  fulfilled  the  empty 
threat  of  Admiral  Doria  when  he  blockaded  Venice  with 
the  Genoese  Navy,  and  in  a  moment  of  vacillation  the 
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Venetians  sued  for  peace,  to  receive  the  retort,  “  Not  until 
we  have  first  put  a  bridle  upon  those  unbridled  horses 
of  yours,  that  are  upon  the  porch  of  your  St.  Mark.” 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 

Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun ; 

But  is  not  Doria’s  menace  come  to  pass? 

Are  they  not  bridled? — Venice,  lost  and  won. 

Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done. 

Sinks,  like  a  seaweed,  into  whence  she  rose  1 
Better  be  whelmed  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun. 

Even  in  destruction’s  depth,  her  foreign  foes. 

From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

Infamous  or  not,  Byron  enjoyed  her  repose  to  the  full. 
As  if  to  compensate  for  the  four  unbridled  horses  restored 
to  the  platform  on  the  fagade  of  St.  Mark’s,  but  unusable, 
and  the  only  horses  in  Venice,  he  imported  four  of  his  own 
to  the  Lido.  That  strip  of  sand  which  is  one  of  the  narrow 
islands  separating  the  lagoons  from  the  Adriatic  was  not 
then  the  honeymoon  land  replete  with  luxurious  hotels 
filled  with  foreigners  willing  to  be  plundered.  It  was  not 
even  a  populous  bathing  spiaggia  where  elegant  ladies 
adorn  themselves  with  elegant  bathing  costumes  that  are 
put  to  many  uses  except  that  of  bathing.  The  Byronic 
tradition  appears  still  to  linger  in  one  respect.  Horses,  for 
the  purpose  of  riding,  may  be  obtained  at  a  riding  school 
located  there  for  the  pleasure  of  horseless  Venice.  In 
Byron’s  time  he  must  have  had  the  Lido  almost  to  himself. 
It  was  then  a  plain  sea-barrier  to  Venice,  holding  little  but 
a  fort  at  each  extremity,  a  few  market-gardens,  and  a  Jews’ 
cemetery,  which  provided  the  light-hearted  Venetians  with 
an  annual  festival  on  wdiich  it  was  the  fashion  to  go  out  to 
the  Lido  and  dance  and  feast  on  the  Jews’  graves. 

The  great  Lord  Byron  was  a  familiar  figure  towards 
evening  on  this  strip  of  sand.  His  private  gondola,  with 
gondolieri  in  livery,  would  convey  him  across  the  lagoon 
from  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo  to  the  north  end  of  the  Lido, 
where  his  horses  were  stabled  in  the  dismantled  fort  com¬ 
manding  the  Porto.  Here  a  servant  would  await  him  with 
horses  saddled.  Sometimes  his  lordship  rode  only  with 
his  servant,  sometimes  he  brought  a  guest.  The  distance 
was  usually  the  same.  They  would  ride  out  along  the 
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sand  for  the  first  part  and  then  along  the  murazzi  or 
embankment,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  island,  at  whose 
southern  extremity  they  could  see  the  fishing  village  of 
Malamocco. 

On  their  right  would  lie  the  wide  lagoon,  stained  with 
the  hues  of  sunset  and  bearing  on  its  iridescent  face  the 
fishing  boats,  their  sails  like  butterflies’  wings,  spread  with 
bright  colours  renewed  in  the  water  below.  Afar  would 
lie  Venice  with  its  campanili,  its  dim  palaces  in  the 
shadow  of  evening,  with  the  black  outline  of  noble  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute  marking  the  opening  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  where  it  rose  from  the  green  lagoon,  backed  by  the 
crimson  sunset.  And  further,  covering  like  a  screen  the 
flaming  sky  that  lay  westward,  the  dark  Euganean  Hills 
lifted  their  serrated  crests,  crimson-rimmed  against  the 
pageant.  Here  day  departed  in  such  glory  as  nowhere 
else  might  earth  and  sky  be  seen  commingling,  where 
man’s  ambition  had  built  upon  the  water  things  of  beauty 
that  are  as  the  fabric  of  a  dream,  temples  of  massive  domes 
and  noble  columns,  palaces  of  marble  in  glimmering 
marriages  of  Byzantine  and  Gothic,  of  East  and  West, 
welded  in  the  craftsmanship  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  exiled  poet  riding  there  would  turn  from  that 
vision,  such  as  in  a  later  day  Turner  immortalised  on 
canvas,  and  eastwards  would  look  upon  the  dark  Adriatic 
Sea,  the  gentle  bride  of  proud  Venice,  who  yearly  wedded 
her,  symbolising  the  Republic’s  sovereignty  in  ancient  and 
elaborate  ceremonial.  But  this  was  not  for  Byron’s  eyes. 
The  majesty,  the  sovereignty  had  departed.  The  gay 
ship  of  State,  the  Bucentaur,  on  which  the  Doge  sailed  to 
the  Adriatic  for  the  mystic  rite,  lay  rotting,  what  was 
left  of  it. 

Byron,  lamenting  the  old  ceremony,  presumptuous  as 
nearly  all  Venetian  ceremonies,  yet  of  more  beauty  and 
gaiety  than  our  own  civic  ceremonials,  probably  saw  only 
the  fragments  of  the  wreck,  stored  in  the  Arsenal,  when 
he  wrote — 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 

And  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed, 

The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 

Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 
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But  we  left  Byron  riding  on  the  Lido.  Let  us  return 
and  observe  his  companion.  It  is  the  summer  evening  of 
August  23rd,  1818.  In  the  morning  a  young  man  and 
woman  had  arrived  by  gondola  from  Padua.  They  were 
in  Venice  on  a  delicate  and  peculiar  mission.  The  young 
woman,  Clare  Clairmont,  had  been  a  member  of  that  small 
party  which  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  a  young  man  of 
charming  if  wayward  genius,  had  led  over  the  Alps  in  the 
spring  of  1816.  Settling  with  his  wife  Mary,  their  son 
William,  and  Clare  Clairmont  at  a  cottage  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Geneva,  they  were 
separated  by  a  vineyard  only  from  that  Villa  Diodali 
where  once  young  John  Milton  had  visited  his  friend  in 
1639.  Another  famous  English  poet,  self-exiled  from 
England,  now  dwelt  in  it,  and  Shelley  had  for  companion 
by  night  and  day  Lord  Byron. 

It  happened  that  Miss  Clairmont,  unknown  to  Shelley 
and  his  wife,  had  already  met  Lord  Byron,  when  she  had 
called  upon  him  in  England  to  seek  his  aid  in  procuring 
for  her  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  the  two  poets,  following  their  passions  for 
sailing,  encountered  a  squall  in  which  they  nearly  lost 
their  lives.  Byron  and  boats  seemed  closely  linked  in 
Shelley’s  horoscope,  to  culminate  in  that  final  tragedy 
off  Viareggio. 

These  excursions  on  Lake  Geneva  resulted  in  close 
intimacy  between  Byron  and  Miss  Clairmont.  Later  she 
returned  to  England,  and  on  January  12th,  i  817,  gave 
birth  to  Byron’s  daughter,  Clara  Allegra,  called  Alba  or 
Ba.  As  we  have  seen,  this  child,  with  her  nurse,  were 
sent  for  to  Venice  by  Byron,  who  later  placed  them 
in  the  house  of  Hoppner,  the  English  Consul-General  at 
Venice.  The  distracted  mother  appealed  in  vain  to  be 
allowed  to  see  her  child.  Finally  she  followed  the 
Shelleys  on  their  second  Continental  trip,  and  leaving 
Mrs.  Shelley  behind,  Shelley  with  the  poor  mother  under¬ 
took  the  delicate  mission  to  Venice.  Shelley  had  promised 
to  intercede  on  her  behalf.  They  called  at  the  Hoppners' 
early  on  the  Sunday  morning  of  August  23rd,  where  the 
mother  was  reunited  to  her  child. 
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Shelley  heard  unpleasant  accounts  of  Byron’s  mode  of 
life,  and  in  consultation  with  the  Hoppners  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  prudent  to  say  nothing  of  the  mother’s  presence 
in  Venice.  Shelley  therefore  proceeded  alone  to  Byron’s 
falazzo  in  the  afternoon.  After  a  long  conversation 
nothing  was  settled  in  the  matter,  and  towards  evening 
Byron  invited  Shelley  to  take  a  ride  with  him  on  the  Lido. 

“  So  he  took  me  in  his  gondola — much  against  my  will, 
for  I  wanted  to  return  to  Clare  at  the  Hoppners’,  who  was 
anxiously  waiting  for  me — across  the  lagoon  to  a  sandy 
island,  which  defends  Venice  from  the  Adriatic.  When 
we  disembarked  we  found  his  horses  waiting  for  us,  and 
we  rode  along  the  sands  of  the  sea,  talking.” 

The  incidents  of  that  day  inspired  Shelley  to  write  some 
of  his  best  and  certainly  some  of  his  worst  poetry.  The 
latter  belongs  to  a  tribute  he  paid  to  the  child  at  the 
Hoppners’,  in  which  he  tells  us  : 

For,  after  her  first  shyness  was  worn  out, 

We  sate  there  rolling  billiard  balls  about ; 

-  which  might  enter  a  competition  for  the  worst  line  in 
English  verse. 

His  other  poem,  Julian  and  Maddalo,  contains  a  mag¬ 
nificent  passage  on  the  sunset  over  Venice,  as  seen  from 
the  Lido.  Byron  becomes  Count  Maddalo  : 

I  rode  one  evening  with  Count  Maddalo 
Upon  the  bank  of  land  which  breaks  the  flow 
Of  Adria  towards  Venice ;  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  his  descent 
Among  the  many  folded  hills ;  they  were 
Those  famous  Euganean  hills  which  bear. 

As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbour  piles. 

The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peaked  isles — 

And  then — as  if  the  Earth  and  Sea  had  been 
Dissolved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 
Those  mountains  towering  as  from  waves  of  flame 
Around  the  vaporous  sun. 

Such  was  the  eventide  reaching  across  that  smooth  lagoon. 
“The  harbour  piles”  is  the  only  false  note.  By  these 
Shelley  probably  meant  those  Jali,  triple  piles,  black- 
fieaded,  holding  to  each  other  like  drowning  persons  in 
the  water.  They  are  an  important  feature  of  the  lagoons. 
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marking  the  navigable  channels,  and  they  take  upon  them- 
selves,  and  give  in  their  reflections  on  the  rippled  water, 
a  ceaseless  interchange  of  delicate  colour.  In  the  preface  i 
to  Julian  and  Maddalo  we  have  Byron  as  he  appeared 
under  fictitious  disguise,  to  the  observant  Shelley 


He  is  a  person  of  most  consummate  genius,  capable,  if  he  would  direct 
his  energies  to  such  an  end,  of  becoming  the  redeemer  of  his  degraded 
countr}'.  But  it  is  his  weakness  to  be  proud. 


Shelley  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  generous  portrait.  But 
as  they  rode  along  the  Lido  on  that  memorable  evening 
of  August  23rd  the  future  was  mercifully  hidden.  That 
very  sand  marked  by  the  horses’  hoofs  was  to  be  the  burial 
place  a  month  later  of  his  child  Clara,  w'ho  died  within  a 
few  hours  of  reaching  Venice  with  Mrs.  Shelley. 

Byron  appears  now  to  have  been  radiant  in  his  verse 
and  in  his  amours.  He  had  finished  the  Fourth  Canto 
of  Childe  Harold.  He  had  written  that  gay  Venetiai 
scena,  Befpo^  which  catches  the  spirit  of  carnival,  and 
appears  to  hold  also  the  light  of  other  eyes,  belonging  to 


the  now  forgotten  Marianna  : — 

She  was  a  married  woman ;  ’tis  convenient. 

Because  in  Christian  countries  ’tis  a  rule 
To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient. 

The  passion  of  that  encounter  naturally  waned.  The 
sordid  story  of  the  lodger  and  the  landlady  is  an  old  one, 
but  in  Venice  it  had  its  humorous  aspect.  The  wife  of  the 
linen  draper  in  whose  house  he  lodged  had  been  presented 
by  her  lover  with  a  fine  set  of  diamonds,  and  financial 
assistance  had  also  been  rendered  the  bankrupt  husband. 
One  day  Byron  was  offered  a  casket  for  sale  which,  to  his 
surprise,  contained  the  veritable  diamonds.  He  re¬ 
purchased  them  and  had  sufficient  humour  to  re-present 
them  to  the  lady ! 

Before  the  expiration  of  a  year  he  found  his  lodgings 
inconvenient  and  leased  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo.  Free 
from  the  restraint  of  jealous  eyes,  he  plunged  into  de 
bauchery.  His  house  became  a  harem,  and  he  was  ofte: 
embroiled  in  public  brawls  raised  by  his  women,  then 
husbands  and  lovers.  The  falazzo  must  have  been  bedlac 
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with  screams,  fights,  knives  and  forceful  eviction.  Byron 
and  the  inmates  descended  to  the  language  of  the  brothel 
in  altercations,  and  yet,  amid  this  pandemonium  and  excess, 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet  rose  to  a  steady  flame  and  he 
began  the  opening  stanzas  of  his  masterpiece,  Don  Juan. 
Let  us  not  forget  his  provocation,  though  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  his  reaction.  There  was  no  diminution  of  the 
tide  of  abuse  in  England,  and  the  attempted  reconciliation 
with  Lady  Byron  broke  down  finally.  The  fire  of  genius 
and  robust  young  manhood  drove  him  on,  and  his  tempera¬ 
ment  had  unhappily  found  the  most  dissolute  city  in 
Europe.  Into  that  appalling  house  first  went  his  child 
and  her  nurse,  later  transferred  to  the  household  of  the 
compassionate  Mrs.  Hoppner. 

Shelley,  calling  at  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo,  seemed  little 
aware  that  it  almost  rivalled  the  infamy  of  Pietro  Aretino’s 
former  palace.  Writing  to  Peacock  some  six  weeks  later, 
after  he  had  departed  to  a  distant  villa  at  Este,  loaned  by 
Byron,  he  recorded  :  “  I  saw  Lord  Byron  and  hardly  knew 
him  again,  he  is  changed  into  the  liveliest  and  happiest- 
looking  man  I  ever  met.  He  read  me  the  first  canto  of 
\kDon  Jtian — a  thing  in  the  style  of  Beffo^  but  infinitely 
better,  and  dedicated  to  Southey,  in  ten  or  a  dozen  stanzas, 
more  like  a  mixture  of  wormwood  and  verdigrease  than 
satire.” 

Byron’s  house,  and  apparently  Byron,  was  ruled  at  this 
period  by  a  creature  who  passed  under  the  name  of  the 
“Fornarina,”  from  the  trade  of  her  husband.  Byron’s 
inmates  were  chosen  from  the  lowest  classes  because  they 
had  more  beauty,  and  because  they  were  less  difficult  of 
approach.  Margherita  Cogni,*  to  give  her  her  proper 
name,  a  fierce-spirited,  dark-eyed  beauty  of  twenty-two, 
had  been  found  by  Byron  during  an  evening  ride  on  the 
Lido  and  taken  to  his  house.  She  put  such  a  claim  on 
her  association  that  almost  forceful  eviction  was  necessary 
finally.  Even  Mrs.  Shelley,  undertaking  to  copy  Byron’s 
manuscripts  before  they  were  subjected  to  the  peril  of  the 
post,  wrote  “if  the  Fornanetta  {sic)  will  permit”  when 

(i)  Moore,  in  his  “  Life,”  confuses  her  with  the  supplanted  Marianna  Segati, 
eft  behind  in  Byron's  old  lodgings. 
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asking  for  the  Don  Juan  by  the  bearer !  Shelley,  writing 
again  to  Peacock,  corrects  his  mistake  :  “  Our  poor  friend 
Lord  Byron  is  quite  corrupted  by  living  among  these 
people,  and,  in  fact,  is  going  on  in  a  way  not  very  worthy 
of  him.”  “  L.  B.  is  familiar  with  the  lowest  sort  of  these 
women,  the  people  his  gondolieri  pick  up  in  the  streets.” 

The  truth  of  these  words  was  confirmed  in  yet  another 
manner  vitally  affecting  the  Shelleys.  The  observant 
reader  of  Don  Juan  will  detect  a  desperate  air  of  self- 
defence  in  the  verve  with  which  he  narrates  the  irregulari- 
ties  of  his  hero.  Shelley  did  not  see  Byron  after  October 
29th,  1818,  to  whom  he  had  delivered  Allegra,  at  the  close 
of  the  period  permitted  for  Clare  Clairmont,  living  witt 
the  Shelleys,  to  have  the  child.  He  left  for  Naples,  and 
it  was  August,  1821,  before  he  renewed  his  sight  of  Byron, 
who  was  then  immersed  in  his  new  and  last  affair  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  the  sixteen-year-old  wife  of  the  wealthy 
old  Count  Guiccioli.  Byron,  whose  conduct  had  shattered 
his  health,  was  now  almost  a  reformed  character  whet; 
Shelley  joined  him  at  Ravenna. 

Political  troubles  had  driven  the  Countess,  with  her 
father,  Count  Gamba,  to  Florence.  At  this  time  also  the 
outraged  old  husband  was  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  faithless  wife  was  being  menaced  with  confinement 
to  a  convent.  A  divorce  of  a  kind  had  been  obtained, 
which  gave  the  Countess  the  choice  of  a  convent  or  living 
under  the  care  of  her  father.  This  amazing  state  of  affairs 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  Byron,  throughout  the  long 
affair,  had  courted  the  lady  under  the  very  eyes  01  the 
old  Count,  in  whose  palace  at  Ravenna  Byron  rented  a 
splendid  suite ! 

Byron’s  era  at  Venice  was  closed.  Henceforth  he  was 
to  love  sincerely,  to  live  decently,  and  find  a  death  that 
made  a  fitting  climax  to  the  life  of  a  man  of  such  tem¬ 
pestuous  genius  and  reckless  spirit.  He  was  thirty-ont 
when  he  quitted  Venice,  famous  throughout  Europe,  still 
handsome  and  of  increased  fortune. 

But  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.  One  slander 
he  permitted  against  Shelley.  A  dismissed  servant  in¬ 
formed  the  Hoppners  that  Clare  Clairmont  was  Shelleys 
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mistress  and  had  a  child  by  him,  with  the  result  that  the 
Shelleys  found  themselves  ostracised  by  the  Hoppners. 
Byron,  assuming  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  Shelley 
in  the  matter,  informed  him  at  Ravenna  of  the  charge  made 
by  the  Hoppners.  Yet  it  was  only  five  months  previous 
that  Byron  had  used  the  hideous  story  to  justify  himself 
to  the  Hoppners  for  disregarding  Clare’s  appeal  against 
sending  Allegra,  their  child,  to  a  convent.  To  give  Byron 
the  benefit  of  excuse,  he  may  have  believed  the  story  at 
the  time,  though  such  belief  scarcely  flatters  his  judgment. 

In  terrible  distress,  Shelley  wrote  beseeching  his  wife 
to  refute  the  wicked  slander.  Immediately  on  receipt  of 
his  letter,  Mary  Shelley  wrote  a  long  and  pathetic  letter 
to  Mrs.  Hoppner  narrating  the  dismissal  of  their  servant 
and  the  cause  of  the  slander.  The  letter  was  sent  to 
Shelley,  who  placed  it  in  Byron’s  hands,  the  latter  volun¬ 
teering  to  convey  it  to  the  Hoppners.  It  appears  improb¬ 
able  that  the  letter  was  ever  sent.  It  is  a  contested  point, 
but  all  the  evidence  available  leaves  the  Byron  apologists 
a  weak  case.  The  letter  was  found  among  his  papers  after 
death,  and  the  cruel  calumny  lived  unchecked,  for  there 
is  no  record  of  the  Hoppners’  acknowledging  receipt 
of  the  refutation. 

Thus  to  the  end  Venice  proved,  in  the  moral  sense,  the 
evil  genius  of  Byron.  Yet  it  was  Venice  that  brought  him 
some  measure  of  deliverance  from  his  corrupt  mode  of 
life.  One  evening,  on  the  6th  April,  1819,  Lord  Byron 
arrived  at  the  conversazione  of  the  Countess  Benzoni.  His 
handsome  and  famous  presence  at  once  made  a  stir  in  the 
chattering  salon.  One  lady,  however,  when  asked  whether 
she  wished  to  meet  the  lion,  declined.  Her  reason  was  not 
based  on  morals  but  fatigue.  Not  yet  sixteen  and  newly 
released  from  a  convent  to  become  the  third  wife  of  the 
wealthy  old  Count  Guiccioli  of  Ravenna,  the  late  festivities 
of  the  Venetian  season  had  wearied  her,  and  only  in 
obedience  to  her  gay  spouse  had  she  consented  to  attend 
the  Countess  Benzoni’s  salon.  None  the  less  reluctant, 
sick  of  tiresome  affairs  and  wearied  with  his  laurels.  Lord 
Byron  first  declined  his  hostess’s  request  to  present  him. 
Finally  he  consented. 
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The  exquisitely  noble  head,  the  charm  of  voice  and 
manner,  and  the  glamour  of  his  personality  instantly 
hypnotised  the  young  girl.  Byron’s  agitation  was  no  less, 
Her  delicate  beauty,  the  lustre  of  her  dark  eyes,  the  ivory 
pallor  of  her  skin,  worked  their  instant  magic.  The  worn, 
disillusioned  roue  of  thirty-one  fell  and  worshipped  before 
the  fresh  beauty  of  this  girl-wife. 

Even  at  that  hour  he  cannot  truly  realise  his  character,  i 
or  her  effect  on  it.  He  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  from  the 
mire,  for  he  has  just  evaded  the  claims  upon  him  of  a 
Venetian  family  to  make  an  honourable  end  of  a  low  in¬ 
trigue.  “  There  w’as  a  scene,  I  having  been  found  at  her 
window  at  midnight;  and  they  sent  me  a  priest  and  a 
friend  of  the  family’s,  to  talk  with  me  the  next  day,  both 
of  whom  I  treated  with  coffee.”  Straight  from  the  eyes 
of  the  enamoured  young  Countess,  he  writes  to  Hobhouse, 
companion  of  many  amours  : — 

1  have  hopes,  sir — hopes,  but  she  wants  me  to  come  to  Ravenna,  and 
then  to  Bologna.  Now  this  would  be  all  very  well  for  certainties,  but  for  i 
mere  hopes;  if  she  should  flaunt  me,  and  I  should  make  a  “fiasco,”  never 
could  I  show  my  face  on  the  Piazza.  It  is  nothing  that  money  can  do, 
for  the  Conte  is  awfully  rich.  .  .  .  What  shall  I  do?  I  am  in  love,  and 
tired  of  promiscuous  concubinage,  and  have  now  an  opportunity  of  settling 
for  life. 

As  he  jested  the  bonds  were  upon  him.  His  sight  was 
too  unclean  to  see  the  real  radiance  of  this  new  face,  or  to 
measure  its  potency.  A  fortnight  later  he  records  :  “  She  | 
is  as  fair  as  sunrise,  and  warm  as  noon.”  i 

They  met  each  day  in  Venice,  until  her  husband  carried 
her  off  to  Ravenna.  The  parting  brought  her  to  death’s 
door,  and  in  May,  at  her  bidding,  he  set  out  for  her  house. 

He  was  to  become  the  constant  lover,  the  faithful  shadow 
of  his  mistress,  and  from  that  hour  a  new  Byron  took  birth. 

In  the  five  years  that  remained  to  him  he  was  often  the 
prey  of  remorse  and  melancholy.  His  triumphs  turned  to 
ashes.  Once  during  the  Countess’s  absence  he  daily  visited 
her  house  and  garden.  In  a  copy  of  one  of  her  books  he 
wrote : — 

D 

.  .  .  You  will  not  understand  these  English  words,  and  others  will 
not  understand  them — which  is  the  reason  I  have  not  scrawled  them  in 
Italian.  But  you  will  recognise  the  handwriting  of  him  who  passionately 
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loved  you,  and  you  will  divine  that,  over  a  book  which  was  yours,  he 
could  only  think  of  love.  In  that  word,  beautiful  in  all  languages,  but 
I  most  so  in  yours — Amor  niio — is  comprised  my  existence  here  and  here¬ 
after.  I  feel  I  exist  here,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  exist  hereafter, — to  what 
purpose  you  will  decide,  my  destiny  rests  with  you,  and  you  are  a  woman, 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  two  out  of  a  convent.  I  wish  that  you  had 
I  stayed  there,  with  all  my  heart — or,  at  least,  that  I  had  never  met  you  in 
your  married  state. 

Sincere,  or  the  artist  in  love  with  his  pose?  No,  sincere 
at  last,  in  a  mood  now  repentant,  whose  last  notable 
utterance,  on  the  morning  of  his  thirty-sixth  birthday, 
confessed  a  life  of  errors,  of  abused  youth  and  genius, 
and  yet  soared  to  a  noble  threnody  which  was  also  the 
prophecy  of  the  end  at  Missolonghi  on  April  19th,  1824  : — 

If  thou  regret ’st  thy  youth,  why  live? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 

Is  here ; — up  to  the  field  and  give  - 
Away  thy  breath  1 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier’s  grave,  for  thee  the  best; 

B  Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 

And  take  thy  rest. 

When  that  rest  came  both  Death  and  Life  revenged 
themselves  on  their  jester.  The  one  denied  him  the  field 
of  battle  for  his  grave  or  any  of  those  lovely  places  in 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  declared  his  wish  to  be  buried. 
The  other  weighed  his  achievement  and  found  him 
wanting.  His  hectic,  handsome  personality  towers  over 
his  dated  facile  work.  It  may  be  Time  will  yet  redress  the 
“  severity  of  modern  judgment,  but  it  will  never  restore  the 
sovereignty  he  knew,  yet  professed  to  scorn. 

Mute  in  the  land  that  had  roused  him  to  fiery  invective, 
the  exile  made  the  last  journey  along  its  Great  North 
Road.  Irreverent  hands  had  unshrouded  the  withered 
feet  of  the  dead  Colossus;  reverend  hands  excluded  him 
from  the  nation’s  temple,  hospitable  to  lesser  poets  if 
lesser  sinners.  To-day  he  lies  in  a  dismal  vault  in  the 
dismal  colliery  town  of  Hucknall. 

When  the  tourist’s  gondola  glides  past  the  Palazzo 
=  Mocenigo  at  Venice  the  soft  voice  of  the  gondolier  mur¬ 
murs,  “  Casa  di  Bee-roon,  signore!  ”  and  the  living  eyes 
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rest  in  a  moment  of  curiosity  on  the  sightless  sockets  of  the 
dead  house.  Mean  in  the  glaring  noon,  the  plaster  falling 
from  its  dilapidated  front,  with  cracked  lintels  and  boarded 
windows,  the  green  water  lapping  its  weeded  steps,  the 
old  husk  of  former  beauty  drops  into  shameful  decay.  No 
gondolas  congregate  before  its  fall,  no  voices  sound  in 
its  rooms,  no  faces  appear  on  its  balcony.  Far  away  seems 
that  day  when  two  young  men  in  the  height  of  youth  and 
fame  swaggered  on  that  balcony,  and  one  of  them,  the  great 
Lord  Byron,  seeing  two  typical  Englishmen  in  a  gondola 
below,  exclaimed  derisively  before  his  companion,  Thomas 
Moore,  “Ah!  if  you  John  Bulls  knew  who  the  two 
fellows  are,  now  standing  up  here,  I  think  you  wouli 
stare !  ” 

The  decrepit  house  is  falling  in  upon  its  shameful 
memories  and  the  wanton  ghosts  that  cling  to  its  musty 
rooms.  Other  palaces  maintain  their  bold  and  beautiful 
faces,  covering  their  centuries  of  lust  and  intrigue,  of 
proud  memories  and  vanished  splendour.  Not  so  the 
Palazzo  Mocenigo.  It  commands  attention  by  no  beauty, 
it  provokes  pity  in  the  sight,  and  sadness  in  the  memory— 
the  palace  where  the  brightest  mind  and  handsomest  head 
in  Europe  stooped  to  the  lowest  pleasures.  Let  it  fall, 
ruinous  as  all  carnal  things.  Let  those  dark  days  of  Venice 
be  eclipsed  by  the  remorseful  years  that  followed,  by  the 
flame  that  blazed  ere  it  was  quenched  at  Missolonghi.  Let 
another  poet,  dwelling  in  a  palazzo  on  the  opposite  side, 
ask  the  final  question  of  posterity  : — 


As  for  Venice  and  its  people,  merely  bom  to  bloom  and  drop, 

Here  on  earth  they  bore  their  fruitage,  mirth  and  folly  were  the  crop. 
What  of  soul  was  left,  I  wonder,  when  the  kissing  had  to  stop? 


THE  EAST  IN  REVOLT 

By  Arthur  Moore 


Five  lean,  long  years  have  passed  since  the  war  ended, 
and  three  definite  facts  have  established  themselves  about 
the  period  wherein  we  live;  the  economic  paralysis  of 
Europe,  the  persistence  of  the  Soviet,  and  the  intellectual 
and  political  revolt  of  the  East  against  the  West.  Of 
these  three  the  significance  and  reality  of  the  third  seems 
the  least  generally  apprehended. 

Yet  the  existence  of  a  vast  spiritual  change  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  East  and  West  has  been  established  in 
these  five  years.  Before  the  war  the  prevailing  theory  was 
epitomised  in  Kipling’s  phrase,  “  the  white  man’s  burden.” 
The  superiority  of  the  West  in  might,  majesty,  wisdom, 
science  and  religion  was  naturally  never  doubted  by  the 
West,  and  except  in  the  field  of  religion  was  not  seriously 
questioned  by  the  East.  Europe  was  respected,  even  to 
excess.  For  the  Eastern  student  the  highest  ambition  was 
to  acquire  its  learning  and  its  ways.  In  countries  like 
India  and  Egypt,  which  were  under  European  rule,  there 
were  naturally  always  some  political  malcontents,  but  even 
the  Nationalist  politician  rarely  asked  for  anything  so 
sweeping  as  complete  independence,  or  ventured  to  pro¬ 
pound  what  would  then  have  been  thought  a  paradox, 
namely,  that  the  East  could  do  better  without  the  West’s 
interference  in  its  affairs.  Anyone  who  made  such  a  state¬ 
ment  was  recognised  to  be  “  uneducated  ” — some  old-time 
agrarian,  perhaps,  or  a  religious  bigot. 

The  West,  for  its  part,  smiled  benignantly  on  the  East. 
The  progress  of  Japan  was  admitted,  and  was  held  to  be 
an  example  of  what  an  Oriental  nation  could  do  by  wisely 
remodelling  itself  on  Western  lines.  But  in  general  there 
was  no  breach  in  European  self-satisfaction.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  fact  of  nature  that  the  favoured  portions  of  the 
East  were  those  which  had  already  become  colonies  of 
European  countries.  Amongst  these  colonies  the  advan¬ 
tage  lay  with  those  belonging  to  the  most  progressive  and 
powerful  countries — let  us  say  to  England  rather  than 
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to  Portugal — and  it  was  believed  that  as,  with  increasing 
facility  of  communication,  Europe’s  arm  lengthened  and 
the  world  shrank,  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Japan  (a  haunting  note  of 
interrogation  here),  must  ultimately  and  “for  its  own 
good  ”  pass  under  Western  tutelage,  and  become  absorbed 
in  colonial  systems. 

For  countries  such  as  Morocco,  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
China  there  existed  a  formula.  For  them  the  only  hope 
lay  in  European  assistance.  They  could  not  hope  to  re¬ 
form  themselves,  and  must  therefore  have  foreign  advisers 
commanding  foreign  capital.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  proceeded  loans  and 
railways,  munitions  and  motors.  These  countries,  once  | 

described  by  Lord  Balfour  as  “  areas  of  depression,”  were  j 

the  scene  of  fierce  and  unedifying  diplomatic  and  economic  j 

struggles  between  the  Powers,  but  everyone  was  agreed  , 

that,  however  regrettable  the  scramble  might  be,  the  coun-  , 

tries  concerned  would  come  better  out  of  the  scramble  than  j 

if  they  had  been  left  alone.  Nor  did  any  other  wave  , 

sweep  the  brain  of  aspiring  Orientals  during  the  period  5 

of  which  I  write  than  this  of  letting  in  the  West  by  char-  j 

tered  stages,  so  as  to  extract  the  honey  of  progress  from 
the  busy  bees  of  Europe  without  getting  more  than  slightly  , 
stung  in  the  centres  of  national  pride.  l 

But  all  that  is  now  quite  definitely  changed.  The  East  , 
is  no  longer  content  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  West.  All 
the  reasons  for  this  can  doubtless  be  resolved  ultimately  ^  j 
into  one,  namely,  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  but  it  is  possible  , 
to  set  forth  a  number  of  contributory  causes  through  which  j 
it  has  manifested.  First  in  importance  came  the  almost  j 
blinding  revelation  that  European  civilisation,  with  its  j 
Christian  gospel,  its  scientific  marvels,  and  its  luxurious  j 
refinements,  had  neither  unity  nor  security,  and  was  capable  , 
of  destroying  itself  with  its  own  wonderful  weapons  in  a  j 
suicidal  fury  of  destruction.  Nor  could  it  keep  this  horror  , 

to  itself.  The  white  super-men  needed  more  and  ever  ^ 

more  soldiers  to  hurl  at  each  other,  so  Indians  and  Africans  j 

by  the  hundred  thousand  had  to  be  transported  to  Europe  | 

and  thrust  into  the  trenches.  Beyond  the  borders  of  , 
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Europe  the  war  overflowed  into  Turkey,  Persia  (which 
vainly  attempted  neutrality),  China,  and  East  and  West 
Africa.  In  the  furious  rough-and-tumble  of  this  deadly 
dog-fight  there  came  a  fatal  familiarity  that  could  not  but 
breed  some  contempt.  The  women  of  London  and  Paris, 
moved  by  emotions  far  from  despicable,  thought  it  shame 
not  to  shower  on  the  brown  warriors,  who  had  come  so  far 
to  brave  such  hardships  for  Europe’s  cause,  a  small  share 
of  the  attentions  they  lavished  on  their  own  kinsfolk. 
Without  the  aid  of  yellow,  brown,  and  black  men  the  Allies 
could  not  hold  the  pass,  and  they  were  unable  to  conceal 
this  from  their  coloured  friends.  Ministers  and  missions 
overran  the  East,  their  pockets  bulging  with  gold,  and 
begged  and  bribed  for  support  wherever  they  could  find 
it.  The  representation  of  the  West  in  the  East  was  no 
longer  confined  to  sahibs,  highly  disciplined  profes¬ 
sional  soldiers,  highly  educated  officials,  and  merchants 
and  traders  of  traditional  types.  Territorial  garrisons  re¬ 
placed  Regular  garrisons,  armies  newly  raised  went  where 
no  armies  had  been  before,  and  the  canker  of  corrupt 
supply  services,  purchasing  everything  from  mules  to  crops, 
spread  itself  malignantly  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  scented  island 
whereof  a  hypercritical  hymn-writer  long  ago  complained 
that  owing  to  the  vileness  of  Man  the  odour  of  sanctity 
was  an  absent  savour  in  the  softness  of  its  spicy  breezes. 

Side  by  side  with  the  inevitable  financial  inflation  which 
provided  the  West  with  money  to  burn  at  the  very  acces¬ 
sible  altars  of  corruption  in  the  East,  went  an  equally  in¬ 
evitable  political  inflation.  While  the  printers  poured  out 
paper  money,  the  politicians  dangled  dreams  and  promises 
in  all  the  “  areas  of  depression  ”  and  amongst  all  the  sub¬ 
ject  peoples.  The  Central  Powers  and  the  Allies  sinned 
alike  in  this  respect;  but  it  is  to  the  victorious  Allies  that 
the  sins  have  come  home  to  roost.  The  Armistice  arrived 
amidst  an  orgy  of  proclamations  and  pledges  sufficient  in 
volume  to  have  made  this  world,  and  possibly  even  the 
next,  safe  for  democracy;  and  the  East  beheld  arising  in 
the  West  a  fourteen-pointed  star  of  hope,  which  ill-pre¬ 
pared  them  for  the  spectacle  of  the  glorious  game  of  grab 
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wherein  the  war-weary  members  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
subsequently  unbent  themselves. 

But  for  Asia  the  most  disturbing  factor  of  all  has  been 
the  new  Russia,  and  the  complete  alteration  in  the  relative 
positions  of  Britain  and  Russia.  Although  for  the  seven 
years  that  preceded  the  war  these  two  Powers  had  masked 
their  quarrel  behind  a  working  agreement  forced  upon 
them  by  fear  of  Germany,  Asia  remained  aware  that  for 
the  most  part  she  preserved  what  independence  she  had 
by  astute  use  of  their  fundamental  opposition  to  each  other. 
The  phrase  “  the  balance  of  power  ”  had  in  the  main  only 
one  meaning  for  her.  On  the  Pacific  slope  America  and 
Germany  had  arrived,  to  be  reckoned  with  very  seriously, 
and  at  Constantinople  Germany’s  mailed  fist  lay  in  velvet 
on  the  table.  But  between  these  two  regions  Asia  had 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  with  admirable  dexterity, 
maintained  her  own  equilibrium  at  the  point  of  balance 
between  Britain  and  Russia.  The  accord,  however  pre¬ 
carious,  arrived  at  between  these  two  Powers  before  the 
war  was  the  first  serious  shock  to  this  simple  system  of 
see-saw;  and  Turks,  Persians,  and  Chinese,  seeing  this 
coalescing  Anglo-Russian  front,  began  to  turn  increasingly 
to  America  and  Germany  in  the  hope  of  drawing  them  in 
as  permanent  factors  in  the  great  game  of  balance,  wherein 
lay  the  only  apparent  hope  for  the  survival  of  some  sub¬ 
stance  of  independent  nationality  in  Asia.  Long  ago,  when 
Napoleon’s  star  was  still  climbing  the  skies,  the  East  had 
thought  to  see  France  make  a  triangle  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  duel  for  her  prizes,  and  he  revived  hopes  that 
had  waned  since  Clive  and  “  John  Company  ”  made  night¬ 
mare  of  the  brilliant  dreams  of  Dupleix,  Labourdonnais, 
and  that  gallant  and  unlucky  Tally,  whom  France  be¬ 
headed  for  an  Irish  traitor  and  Voltaire  mourned  for  a 
leader  lost.  At  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  a  new  star  arose  in  the  West,  and  the  restless 
ambition  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  provided  Sultans 
and  Shahs  with  another  pawn  for  their  eternal  games  of 
chess. 

All  this  crashed  in  the  war.  The  East  found  itself 
confronted  with  an  entirely  new  situation.  The  new 
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Napoleon,  who  might  have  provided  the  desired  complica¬ 
tions,  had  retreated  in  a  motor  car  to  Holland  at  an  age 
which  made  it  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  make  a  brilliant 
return  from  his  Dutch  Elba.  Russia  in  a  military  sense 
had  temporarily  ceased  to  count  outside  her  own  borders, 
and  in  a  political  sense  had  become  the  apostle  of  doctrines 
of  liberty  for  Oriental  peoples  that  left  England,  formerly 
regarded  as  the  advanced  and  enlightened  Power,  some¬ 
where  near  the  post.  At  the  same  time,  some  Jingo  devil 
seemed  to  have  got  temporary  possession  of  Britain’s  body. 
The  roles  of  Russia  and  England  were  not  only  reversed, 
but  were  accentuated.  Russia  dramatically  tearing  up  her 
concessions  on  the  one  hand,  and  British  troops  sprawled 
in  thin  khaki  lines  across  the  map  of  Asia  on  the  other, 
caricatured  the  famous  Liberalism  of  England  and  the 
notorious  Imperialism  of  the  Tsars. 

Nothing  keeps  either  nations  or  individuals  from  truth 
so  much  as  their  own  personalities.  For  the  British,  so 
long  successful  in  the  East,  it  is  unusually  difficult  to  see 
things  not  as  they  normally  see  them,  nor  as  foreigners 
or  enemies  see  them,  but  as  they  are.  An  illustration  may 
make  clear  my  meaning.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  British 
Resident  in  an  important  Central  Asian  post,  told  me  that 
at  critical  periods  in  the  last  few  years  he  had  received 
messages  from  the  ruling  Amirs  and  Khans  of  certain 
principalities  formerly  in  the  Russian  Empire,  wherein 
they  declared  their  allegiance  to  King  George  and  asked 
that  their  countries  should  be  included  in  the  British 
Empire.  These  clearly  genuine  offers  naturally  afforded 
him  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  he  cited  them  to  me  as 
convincing  proof  that  Britain’s  name  and  prestige  stood 
higher  in  Asia  than  ever.  But  before  we  can  justly  appre¬ 
ciate  this  flattery,  which  natural  loyalty  to  King  and 
country  prompts  us  to  swallow  whole,  we  have  to  picture 
the  actual  circumstances.  This  we  can  best  do,  in  this 
instance,  by  first  imagining  them  altered  in  an  important 
respect.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  was  in  England  that  the 
Communist  Revolution  of  1917  came  to  pass,  whereas  in 
Russia  the  whole  country  had  remained  loyal  to  the  Tsar 
Nicholas  the  Second,  and  had  proclaimed  itself  the 
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champion  of  law  and  order  in  the  world,  the  bulwark 
against  the  Communist  propaganda  with  which  the  English 
were  flooding  Europe  and  Asia.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
London  Soviet  telegraphed  to  India  a  grant  of  complete 
independence,  even  as  the  Russian  Soviet  actually  tele¬ 
graphed  “  this  freedom  ”  to  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  the 
other  Khanates.  To  complete  the  parallel  precisely  we 
must  go  on  to  suppose  that  India  formed  a  Communist 
Government  in  Delhi  for  the  administration  of  British 
India,  and  that  this  Government  in  turn  conferred  inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  Nizam’s  dominions  and  all  the  other 
Indian  States,  but  at  the  same  time  flooded  these  States 
with  agents  and  with  their  own  troops,  demanding  the 
proclamation  of  Soviet  republics  and  making  the  position 
of  the  rulers  impossible.  In  such  a  case  the  result  might 
be  foreseen.  The  Indian  Princes,  deprived  of  the 
Sovereign  to  whom  they  had  given  their  allegiance,  and 
finding  the  world  tumbling  about  their  ears,  would  natur¬ 
ally  have  turned  their  eyes  to  the  “  friendly  Northern 
Power”  and  to  the  great  monarch  Nicholas  the  Second, 
the  protector  of  Eastern  potentates,  under  the  shadow  of 
whose  wing  their  friends  and  cousins  the  Amir  of  Bok¬ 
hara,  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  and  the  rest  of  the  Central 
Asian  rulers  enjoyed  security.  Secret  messengers  would 
have  gone  through  the  Khyber  Pass  to  Kabul  and  Bok¬ 
hara,  conveying  through  cousins  and  friends  discreet  but 
earnest  invitations  to  the  Tsar  to  send  Russian  troops  to 
India  and  save  it  from  anarchy. 

But  would  the  senders  of  such  messages  be  animated 
by  love  of,  or  admiration  for,  Russia.^  And,  above  all, 
when  Russia  began  to  listen  to  the  lure,  and  to  send  troops 
to  the  Himalaya  and  Kashmir,  as  the  British  unhappily 
sent  troops  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Trans-Caspian  area, 
would  the  intervening  independent  countries,  Turkey, 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  not  tremble  for  their  indepen¬ 
dence?  Would  they  not  prefer  the  Bolshevist  fools  and 
fanatics,  who  were  looting  Delhi  and  burning  Agra,  to 
the  ordered  legions  of  the  friendly  Northern  Power? 

Those  who  ponder  this  picture  may  get  some  light  on 
the  Oriental  attitude  to  Russia  and  England  to-day. 
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England’s  “  mandates  ”  have  so  far  proved  but  Dead  Sea 
fruit,  and,  urged  partly  by  financial  stringency  and  partly 
by  belated  realisation  of  the  hostility  which  they  attract 
towards  her,  she  is  now  wisely  seeking  to  whittle  them 
down.  But  the  East  is  awake  as  it  has  never  been  before 
to  the  meaning  and  dangers  of  the  economic  penetration 
of  the  West.  After  a  long  sleep  it  has  itself  become  alive. 
Trade  and  industry,  material  progress,  scientific  develop¬ 
ment — all  these  things  it  wants  and  wants  passionately. 
But  whereas  when  first  such  ideas  began  to  swim  into  its 
ken,  and  to  stir  it  from  an  apathy  compounded  partly  of  a 
mysticism  which  despised  the  world  of  phenomena,  and 
partly  of  popular  sloth  which  flowed  abroad  from  this 
attitude  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  leaders,  there 
seemed  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Europe,  all  is 
changed  in  the  post-war  world.  The  instinct  of  nationality 
has  been  fiercely  roused,  and  is  aware  that  unless  it  exerts 
itself  strongly  the  end  of  nationality  cannot  long  be  post¬ 
poned.  The  benefits  of  Western  civilisation  must  therefore 
be  obtained  without  the  direction  of  the  West;  and  if  in 
any  instance  this  prove  impossible,  then  the  new  East 
prefers  to  do  without  the  benefit.  It  is  bent  on  progress, 
but  determined  not  to  pay  the  price  which  before  the  war 
was  considered  inevitable,  namely,  submission  to  Western 
controllers  in  some  form,  open  or  disguised.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  East  at  the  present  time  gives  an 
appearance  both  of  renaissance  and  of  reaction.  In 
Turkey,  Persia,  China  and  India  we  see  a  new  zeal  for 
education  and  for  material  progress  combined  with  a  re¬ 
vival  of  religious  ordinances,  such  as  prohibition  of  wine 
and  spirits,  and  with  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  all  foreigners 
employed  in  the  Administration,  and  not  infrequently 
with  boycotts  of  European  goods. 

The  political  teaching  and  philosophic  thought  of 
Europe  have  played  an  important  part  in  bringing  the 
East  to  its  present  attitude.  In  every  great  tendency, 
revolutionary  or  evolutionary,  while  deep-seated  economic 
forces  are  at  work  driving  the  masses  powerfully  in 
a  certain  direction,  there  are  also  intellectual  forces 
which  make  a  considerable  show  in  influencing  individuals, 
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and  actually  have  an  effect  on  the  masses  far  greater  than 
is  often  supposed.  For  though  these  masses  have  no 
comprehension  of  such  ideas,  they  are  swayed  or  led  by 
men  who  at  varying  removes  derive  their  inspiration  from 
some  intellectual  fount.  England  made  the  bright  youth 
of  India  read  Mill  on  liberty,  Carlyle  on  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  Macaulay  on  Warren  Hastings,  and  many  other 
books  wherein  political  and  social  theories,  patriotism, 
law  and  love  were  handled  in  a  way  to  stir  the  depths. 
All  the  intellectual  East  for  some  reason  read  Herbert 
Spencer,  whose  influence  has  been  quite  beyond  calcula¬ 
tion.  French  literature  of  all  sorts  has  for  long  been 
absorbed  by  Turks,  Persians  and  Egyptians,  and  of  the 
Germans  Nietzsche  produced  a  considerable  impression 
in  Constantinople  and  in  Tokio. 

In  Great  Britain’s  case  her  policy  of  spreading  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  East  through  Western  text-books,  and  of 
seeking  to  induce  in  it  an  appreciation  of  all  the  glories  of 
her  literature,  steeped  as  it  is  in  the  praise  of  her  own  wide 
freedom,  has  proved  largely  disastrous.  The  well-known 
cocksureness  of  Macaulay,  who  expressed  his  views  on  this 
subject  with  his  usual  decision  and  eloquence,  seemed 
justified  for  long,  but  has  of  late  been  made  a  reproach. 
Great  Britain,  an  old  sailor  who  senses  that  the  wind  sits 
no  longer  in  the  same  quarter,  is  already  seeking  to  sail  on 
another  tack. 

The  trouble  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  by  these  exotic  methods  ever  really  to  educate  the 
Indian  masses.  A  certain  number  of  very  fine  products 
undeniably  results,  and  there  is  a  class  of  Indian  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  culture,  practical  temper,  and  genuine 
patriotic  devotion,  alike  to  India  and  to  the  British 
Empire,  who  would  redeem  the  system  from  failure  had 
it  had  any  success  with  a  wider  public.  Englishmen  set 
before  themselves  the  task  of  imbuing  the  Indian  with  the 
same  ideals  of  duty,  honour,  fair-play  and  good-comrade¬ 
ship  between  fellow-workers  as  the  best  type  of  sahih  is 
traditionally  supposed  to  possess.  But  the  object  cannot 
be  attained  by  putting  the  ordinary  Indian  boy  through 
the  same  educational  machine  as  the  sahib.  The  two 
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raw  products  are  different  and  require  different  handling. 
The  character  of  the  Sikh,  the  Mohammedan  and  the 
Hindu  can  only  flower  if  it  is  not  cut  off  from  Sikh,  Mo¬ 
hammedan  and  Hindu  tradition  and  religion.  There  is 
more  educational  virtue  for  an  Indian  Mohammedan  in 
the  Koran,  the  Persian  poets  and  philosophers,  and  the 
modern  writings  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Iqbal  of  Lahore,  and 
for  the  Hindu  in  the  Upanishads  of  old  and  Tagore  of 
-  to-day,  than  in  English  text-books.  To  say  this  is  not 
to  overlook  the  immense  interaction  of  Eastern  and 
Western  thought.  Western  thought  has  been  profoundly 
coloured  from  the  East  at  its  very  sources,  firstly 
through  the  great  Greek  thinkers  and  secondly  through 
Christianity.  The  great  modern  writers,  such  as  Iqbal 
and  Tagore,  have  been  incalculably  affected  by  Western 
thought  and  civilisation.  Nietzsche  and  Bergson  at  the 
■  present  time  occupy  Dr.  Iqbal’s  attention,  and  he  is  pub¬ 
lishing  in  the  Persian  language  a  study  of  these  two 
philosophers. 

The  second  difficulty  is  that  the  best  and  most  liberal 
thought  of  the  West  is  just  the  thought  which  the  specula¬ 
tive  and  mystically  minded  East  absorbs  most  readily 
into  its  system,  where  it  sets  up  an  explosive  reaction 
entirely  different  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind,  from  that  which 
it  works  in  the  West.  The  particular  attitude  to  life  which 
most  frequently  results  is  a  philosophical  anarchism, 
which  in  the  case  of  many  young  students,  or  esfrits 
faibles,  leads  to  revolutionary  societies,  terrorism,  and  the 
worship  of  the  bomb,  the  revolver,  and  the  knife.  For 
the  great  ideal  of  Freedom,  the  service  of  love  which  is 
perfect  freedom,  at  once  the  most  essentially  human  and 
the  most  divine  idea  known  to  man,  finds  itself  at  war  with 
another  deep-seated  instinct,  the  instinct  of  racial  self- 
preservation.  The  racial  question  is  rooted  in  reality,  and 
the  foolish  sentiment  which  would  attempt  to  ignore  it, 
because  of  the  equal  reality  of  human  brotherhood,  is 
foredoomed  to  failure.  The  essential  basis  of  it  is 
eugenic.  The  sound  instinct  of  any  race,  as  of  every 
^  living  entity,  is  to  preserve  itself. 

It  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  inter-marriage  that 
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the  small  handful  of  Englishmen,  alone  in  the  vast  sub-  I 
continent  of  India,  which  would  otherwise  quickly  absorb 
them,  set  up  strict  social  barriers,  just  as  in  England,  in 
India,  and  in  every  country  in  the  world  each  class  or 
caste  sets  up  social  barriers  between  itself  and  the  classes 
into  which  it  fears  absorption.  It  was  a  sign  of  inferiority 
of  race  strength  in  the  Portuguese  that  when  they  created 
a  great  colonial  empire  they  did  not  possess  this  feeling 
in  the  same  degree,  and  the  result  has  been  an  accelerated 
decay. 

The  racial  strength  of  Indians  is  enormous.  They  do 
not,  any  more  than  E^uropeans,  wish  to  mingle  their  stocks 
or  to  inter-marry  with  Europe.  There  are  instances  of 
Indians  and  Europeans  who  have  natural  affinities  and 
have  made  most  happy  marriages,  but  these  individual 
cases  are  the  rare  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  In 
general  no  Indian,  except  a  misguided  snob,  wishes  to 
marry  a  European  on  principle.  His  racial  instinct  leads 
him  to  his  own  people.  But  the  vastness  of  India’s 
population  puts  it  in  a  very  different  position  from  the 
Europeans  who  have  hitherto  ruled  the  country.  By  inter¬ 
marriage  India  could  absorb  the  few  English  with  little 
effect  upon  herself,  whereas  the  English  stock  would  be 
continually  in  course  of  extinction.  The  English  would 
be  in  the  same  position  as  the  young  lady  of  Riga,  and 
the  smile  would  be  on  the  face  of  the  tiger. 

But  English  educational  policy  in  the  East,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  India  and  Egypt,  has  ended  in  accentuating 
racial  hatred  in  a  further  way  which  America  would  do 
well  to  note  for  future  reference.  Yet  perhaps  the  lesson 
is  more  especially  profitable  for  France,  which  seems  in 
danger  of  turning  her  country,  and  above  all  her  capital, 
into  a  coloured  salad  where  all  ingredients  are  heartily 
welcomed.  It  is  a  policy  which  works  well  for  a  long 
time  in  a  liberal  country,  such  as  both  England  and 
France  can  claim  to  be.  But  in  the  end  the  salad  turns 
the  stomach  of  the  people,  and  assuredly  the  Africans  and 
Annamites  who  at  present  bask  in  French  smiles  on  sunny 
boulevards  will  some  day  complain  bitterly  of  a  cold  East 
wind.  .They  will  then  call  Republican  fraternity  and 
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equality  much  the  same  names  as  are  now  applied  to 
boasted  British  freedom  by  disillusioned  Bengalis  when 
eating  their  way  to  the  English  Bar  amidst  the  cold 
silence  of  Englishmen,  who  allege  that  the  ancient 
amenities  of  the  historic  Inns  of  Court  have  become  no 
more  than  a  theatre  where  the  sons  of  Oriental  rice-fields 
learn  to  wrestle  with  knives  and  forks. 

It  was  part  of  the  great  liberal  educational  scheme  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  bring  the  promising  students  of 
the  East  to  England,  that  on  their  return  to  their  own 
country  they  might  radiate  light  and  learning.  That,  as 
at  present,  they  should  only  radiate  heat  was  an  entirely 
unforeseen  result.  Eastern  students  were  for  long  a 
totally  insignificant  minority  in  England,  and  therefore 
did  not  arouse  the  English  sense  of  racial  danger.  At 
first  they  were  received  as  interesting  and  welcome  guests 
on  terms  of  complete  equality,  and  met  with  far  better 
social  treatment  from  the  English  in  England  than  from 
English  officials  in  their  own  countries.  But  as  their 
numbers  increased  the  sense  of  danger  has  increased. 
More  and  more  they  are  considered  as  emissaries  from  a 
mysterious  Orient  containing  hundreds  of  millions  to  a 
small  country  into  which  too  many  foreign  strains  are 
already  seeking  to  pour  themselves.  This  has  been  the 
fate  of  the  Indian  students  in  the  Public  Schools,  the 
Universities,  and  the  Law  Courts.  At  first  they  were 
treated  socially  exactly  as  if  they  were  Englishmen,  but 
as  their  numbers  have  increased  social  barriers  have  arisen 
against  them.  It  is  the  same  with  all  foreigners.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  British  Press  that  anti-Jewish  feeling  is 
very  strong  to-day,  whereas  thirty  years  ago  it  was  little 
known,  and  an  Englishman  would  have  felt  a  certain 
shame  in  owning  to  it  publicly.  And  in  so  far  as  Latins 
or  Germans,  or  even  Americans,  who  are  more  akin 
racially  than  either,  show  signs  of  penetrating  British 
national  and  economic  life  there  is  an  immediate  reaction 
against  them. 

Nevertheless  Orientals  still  receive  more  social  con¬ 
sideration  in  Britain  than  they  do  from  the  British  in  their 
own  countries;  and  though  in  the  last  ten  years  a  very 
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remarkable  and  hopeful  advance  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  in  India  and  in  Egypt  in  the  very  midst  of  unprece¬ 
dented  clouds  of  hatred,  it  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
English-educated  Oriental  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
openings  for  an  honourable  career  in  his  own  country  that 
has  fed  the  revolutionary  societies  and  fanned  the  East’s 
new  hatred  of  the  West.  All  revolutions  are  directed  by 
an  intelligentsia.  In  the  East  the  West  has  made  an 
intelligentsia,  which  has  inevitably  turned  against  it 
with  passionate  hatred. 

We  have  to  face  the  racial  issue  squarely.  As  we 
progress  we  lose  the  stupid  sense  of  social  superiority, 
and  realise  more  the  plain  fact  of  difference.  Except 
in  our  own  estimation,  which  has  no  objective  validity,  we 
Europeans  are  not  superior  to  Asiatics;  nor  they  to  us. 
But  we  are  different,  and  to  preserve  our  type  we  cannot 
afford  to  inter-marry  our  races  in  Europe,  or  to  inter¬ 
marry  with  Asia.  And  for  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  as  for  the  American  Commonwealth,  it  would  be 
a  mad  conception  of  unity  to  seek  to  create  a  hybrid  race, 
some  impossible  jumble  of  insular  Britons,  Australians, 
Canadians,  French  Canadians,  Dutch,  Indians,  and 
Africans.  If  the  Commonwealth  is  to  have  at  its  disposal 
the  spiritual  treasure  of  all  its  parts,  neither  must  England 
be  Indianised  nor  India  Anglicised.  The  true  ideal  would 
seem  to  be  a  great  Commonwealth  of  free  nations,  wherein 
all  shall  develop  themselves  to  the  finest  flower  of  their 
own  natures,  and  be  held  together  by  a  common  loyalty 
to  a  great  conception  of  liberty  in  unity. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  cease  to  centralise  or 
standardise  our  educational  systems  for  East  and  West. 
Certain  schools,  Oxford  University,  and  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  are  all  at  present  suffering 
from  an  attempt  to  make  them  wells  of  culture  for  differ¬ 
ing  civilisations.  Men  forget  that  it  is  only  the  students 
themselves  in  every  generation  who  can  maintain  these 
wells  as  fresh,  sweet  springs  of  their  own  traditions. 
Swamp  them  with  alien  students,  and  you  instantly  alter 
the  taste  of  your  well.  Both  the  new  and  the  old  students 
draw  out  a  compound,  which  is  but  a  poisonous  chemical 
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result  of  the  mingling  of  two  good  things  not  meant  to 
be  poured  together.  Or  to  vary  the  metaphor,  we  can 
only  hope  to  draw  up  a  miraculous  draught — of  queer  fish. 

The  scheme  now  launched  by  which  India  is  gradually 
to  provide  an  increasing  number  of  her  own  officers  for 
the  Indian  Army  is  right  and  just,  but  the  present  attempt 
to  produce  these  officers  by  sending  Indian  cadets  to 
Sandhurst  in  the  hope  of  turning  out  Indian  replicas  of 
British  officers  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  One  can  teach 
Indian  cadets  to  crease  their  “  slacks,”  and  to  wear  their 
“  Sam  Brown  ”  belts  with  an  air,  but  it  is  not  by  purely 
English  methods  and  through  the  difficult  medium  of  the 
English  language  that  first-class  commissioned  officers  can 
be  made.  Indian  officers  will  have  to  be  trained  in  India 
in  an  Eastern  military  and  air  college.  Indian  history, 
Indian  literature,  Indian  culture,  and  Indian  patriotism 
are  alone  the  basis  of  success. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  the  new  cleavage  between 
the  East  and  the  West  need  be  permanent.  The  answer 
lies  largely  with  Great  Britain,  who  is  at  present  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sufferer,  and  with  America,  who  is  the  greatest  moral 
arbiter  of  our  times.  Britain  has  not  lost  her  old  instinct 
of  political  realism,  and  already  is  in  process  of  adjusting 
herself  to  the  new  situation.  Peace  with  Turkey,  and 
Turkey’s  own  proclamation  of  a  Republic,  coupled  with 
the  reduction  in  the  grandeur  of  the  Caliphate,  are  already 
making  a  difference.  When  the  results  of  Britain’s  liberal 
post-war  policy  in  India  and  Egypt  have  begun  to  mature, 
when  the  Mesopotamian  adventure  has  been  finally 
liquidated,  and  when  Russia  has  become  a  settled  state 
and  made  accommodation  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
fact  that  the  British  people  is  utterly  devoid  of  appetite 
for  further  territory  will  become  clearly  evident  to  the 
East,  and  should  produce  a  change  of  heart  in  Central 
Asia.  The  moral  influence  of  America  is  already 
enormous,  and  is  clearly  destined  to  grow.  If  Britain  and 
America  have  the  same  vision  of  just  dealing  in  the  West’s 
relations  with  the  East,  the  inner  sense  of  the  East  will 
not  fail  to  recognise  this.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
a  great  clash  between  East  and  West  can  be  altogether 
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avoided.  There  is  no  rule  of  justice  that  can  completely 
resolve  an  opposition  of  economic  interests  between  races 
anxious  to  preserve  themselves,  and  to  find  land  for 
surplus  populations.  But  if  India  stays  with  Britain  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  already  old  in  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  East,  will  be  in  a  position  to  mediate  in  that 
clash,  and  prevent  it  from  being  a  mere  barbarian  and 
gigantic  colour  war,  which  would  certainly  end  most  of  the 
civilisation  of  this  planet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  India 
and  Britain  were  to  part  company,  it  would  be  an  ill  day 
for  the  British  Commonwealth ;  but  for  the  civilisation  we 
know,  which  in  Europe’s  present  collapse  rests  only  on  a 
precarious  balance  between  East  and  West,  it  would  be 
most  serious  of  all. 


THE  ELECTION:  WHAT  IS  TO  FOLLOW? 
By  W.  Permewan 


When  Mr,  Bonar  Law  was  returned  to  power  only  twelve 
*  months  ago  by  a  large  majority  over  Liberals  and  Labour 
i  combined,  it  looked  as  if  he  were  destined  to  hold  office 
1  for  four  years  at  least,  and  to  have  the  distinction  of 
settling,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  settlement,  the  dis¬ 
turbed  conditions  of  Europe.  His  aspiration  for  “  tran¬ 
quillity”  seemed  likely  to  be  translated  into  fact.  Fate, 
which  cannot  be  foretold,  has,  however,  “  intervened 
darkly” — to  use  Thackeray’s  poignant  phrase — and  that 
quick  brain  is  now  inactive,  and  that  noble  heart  stilled  for 
ever.  To  him  has  succeeded  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  compara- 
"  lively  unknown  and  untried  statesman.  I  could  not 
foresee  the  death  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  but  I  could,  and  did 
in  fact,  foretell,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  that  if  he 
was  driven  by  his  supporters,  or  by  his  own  initiative,  to 
j  bring  the  issue  of  Protection  again  into  the  political  field, 
“tranquillity  ”  would  be  replaced  by  bitter  conflict.  What 
in  these  circumstances  would  have  happened  to  Mr.  Bonar 
g  Law  has  now  happened  to  his  successor.  He  has  acted  as 
an  honest  man.  Though  not  technically  bound  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law’s  well-known  pledge,  Mr.  Baldwin  considered 
^  that  he  was  bound  by  it  in  honour;  and  he  has  now 
appealed  to  the  people  to  set  him  free,  and  to  allow  him 
“  to  take  the  course  he  thinks  the  only  one  which  holds  out 
“  any  hope  of  improving  the  terrible  conditions  under  which 
the  country  is  labouring. 

The  issue  he  put  to  the  electorate  can  really  be  summed 
up  in  one  proposition — that  unemployment  is  a  fearful 
evil,  and  has  reached  such  undreamt-of  proportions  that 
he  sees  no  way  of  dealing  with  it  except  by  a  measure  of 
Protection.  Upon  unemployment  he  has  concentrated  his 
efforts  throughout  his  campaign;  he  has  steadily  refused 
to  be  drawn  into  the  discussion  of  any  other  question,  and 
■  on  his  remedy  for  it  he  has  elected  to  stand  or  fall.  Yet, 
in  order  to  judge  the  meaning  of  the  verdict  of  the  con- 
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stituencies,  it  is  necessary  that  his  full  programme  should 
be  here  set  forth.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  election  he 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  electors,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  summary : — 

“  To-morrow  you  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  an  issue 
of  the  most  far-reaching  importance  to  the  future  welfare 
of  this  country  and  the  prosperity  of  its  people. 

“  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
unexampled  unemployment  from  which  this  country  has 
been  suffering  during  the  past  four  years.  You  yourselves 
have  seen  the  suffering  which  it  has  created.  Indeed, 
many  of  you  have  borne  the  heaviest  weight  of  the  burden 
with  a  patience  and  fortitude  which  are  characteristic  of 
our  people. 

“  The  cause  of  the  trade  depression  which  has  produced 
this  state  of  unemployment  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the 
chaos  created  by  the  Great  War,  which  has  robbed  this 
country  of  many  of  its  pre-war  markets.  For  the  past 
three  years  successive  Governments  have  done  their 
utmost,  by  means  of  temporary  remedies,  to  lessen  the 
extent  of  the  evil  in  the  hope  that  European  conditions 
might  become  sufficiently  restored  to  effect  a  permanent 
improvement  in  our  industrial  situation.  But  during  the 
past  year  events  have  made  it  plain  that  the  restoration  of 
Europe  has  been  postponed  for  many  years. 

“  Such  was  the  position  with  which  I  was  confronted 
when  this  winter  began.  There  seemed  to  be  little 
prospect  of  regaining  the  European  markets  upon  which 
this  country  largely  relied  before  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  foreign  countries,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of 
wages  prevailing  and  the  depreciation  in  their  exchanges, 
were  able  to  export  goods  to  this  country  at  prices  with 
which  our  industries  were  totally  unable  to  compete. 
Thus  our  industries  had  to  face  not  only  the  loss  of  many 
of  our  foreign  markets,  but  also  an  unfair  competition  with 
foreign  countries  in  our  own  markets.  The  inevitable  con 
sequence  was  unemployment  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown 
in  this  country.  Over  a  million  of  our  people  are  still 
unemployed;  and  behind  them  is  growing  up  a  younger 
generation,  many  of  whom,  in  the  absence  of  an  improve- 
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merit  of  our  industrial  conditions,  can  have  little  hope  for 
the  future,  and  will  be  faced  with  the  same  hardships  as 
those  which  now  confront  us. 

'‘^The  Alternatives. 

“There  were  two  alternatives  open  to  me.  The  first 
was  to  continue  to  deal  with  the  situation  by  means  of 
palliative  measures  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  past.  But,  knowing  as  I  did  that  these 
could  not  provide  a  permanent  remedy,  I  decided  that  this 
was  not  an  honourable  course  of  action.  There  remained 
the  other  alternative — to  appeal  to  the  country  without 
delay  in  order  to  secure  a  mandate  for  the  only  solution 
which  appeared  to  me  to  go  to  the  root  of  our  troubles. 
The  details  of  my  policy  have  been  laid  before  the 
country;  but,  in  brief,  the  Government  propose  to  protect 
our  industries  from  the  unfair  competition  of  foreign 
l  countries,  and  thus  to  stimulate  home  production  and 
enable  our  industries  to  give  more  work  and  more  employ- 
,  ment  to  the  numbers  of  our  own  people  who  are  out  of 
work. 

“  In  regard  to  staple  foodstuffs  which  have  been 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Government’s  proposals 
there  can  be  no  argument.  Wheat,  flour,  meat  (including 
bacon  and  ham),  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  will  be  imported  into 
this  country  precisely  as  they  are  to-day. 

“  What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  impose  duties  on  imported 
manufactured  goods  where  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
demand  such  action.  As  regards  these,  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  proposals  will  result  in  any  general  increase  of 
price  to  the  consumer,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  growth 
of  home  production  and  the  consequent  development  of 
normal  competition  will  operate  to  keep  prices  at  their 
former  level.  Moreover,  the  development  of  production 
will  lead  to  a  diminution  of  unemployment,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  wage-earners,  greater  purchasing 
capacity,  and,  consequently,  a  greater  demand  for  our 
B  home  products. 

“  Pending  the  full  development  of  our  policy,  the 
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Government,  if  returned  to  power,  will  continue  to  devote 
their  energies  to  measures  of  emergency  relief  which  can 
help  in  the  direction  of  giving  increased  work  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

“  They  will  also  steadfastly  persist  in  their  attempts  to 
promote  a  settlement  of  the  problems  which  now  beset 
Europe.  They  have  welcomed  the  recent  indications  that 
this  country  and  her  iMlies  may  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  their  task,  and  they  hope  that 
by  means  of  friendly  co-operation  with  France,  Italy  and 
Belgium,  Europe  may  be  gradually  brought  back  to  peace 
and  prosperity.  No  other  party  in  the  State  has  shown 
greater  anxiety  or  determination  to  preserve  the  friendship 
which  unites  this  country  to  France.  In  our  endeavours 
to  promote  a  settlement  we  shall  continue  to  be  mindful 
of  the  ties  of  sentiment  which  unite  our  two  great  countries 
and  seek  to  reconcile  them  with  the  interests  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  must  always  remain  our  primary  con¬ 
sideration. 

Aid  for  Agriculture. 

“  The  Government  at  the  same  time  have  proposed  as 
part  of  their  policy  to  grant  substantial  assistance  to 
Agriculture,  the  most  important  of  our  national  industries, 
by  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  of  £i  an  acre  on  all  holdings  of 
arable  land  exceeding  one  acre,  provided  that  the 
employer  pays  a  wage  to  his  labourers  of  not  less  than  30s. 
a  week.  This  step  should  make  the  prelude  to  a  period  of 
greater  prosperity  for  all  workers  on  the  land. 

“  These  are  the  fundamental  issues  at  stake  in  the 
appeal  which  I  have  made  to  the  country.” 

The  Liberal  programme  was  a  long  and  wordy  docu¬ 
ment  consisting  mainly  in  a  reiteration  of  the  classical 
objections  to  tariffs  and  denying  that  in  them  is  to  be 
found  any  solution  of  the  question  of  unemployment. 
Certain  suggestions  were  also  made  as  to  the  use  of  the 
national  credit  (to  which  I  refer  later)  and  attention 
directed  to  the  Liberal  measures  for  the  relief  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  to  Housing,  Temperance,  and  Land  Reform. 
Liberal  foreign  policy  was  put  into  the  forefront  of  the 
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appeal,  because  in  the  judgment  of  the  Liberal  leaders  it 
was  in  the  restoration  of  Europe  that  the  key  to  the 
improvement  of  British  trade  was  to  be  sought.  That 
foreign  policy  consisted  of  the  settlement  of  Reparations 
and  “a  due  consideration  for  the  position  of  interallied 
debts.”  The  aid  of  America  was  again  to  be  sought,  and 
full  support  given  to  the  League  of  Nations.  “  They 
would  welcome  the  reopening  of  full  relations  with 
Russia.” 

As  to  any  policy  of  Protection,  “Trade  restrictions 
cannot  cure  unemployment.  Post-war  conditions  do  not 
justify  such  restriction;  they  merely  render  it  more 
disastrous.”  The  Liberal  policy  on  unemployment  was 
quite  different  from  Protection  on  the  one  hand,  or 
Socialism  and  the  Capital  Levy  on  the  other.  It  consisted 
in  the  bold  use  of  the  national  credit  on  enterprises  that 
would  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  this  country  and  the 
Empire.  These  comprised  the  cheapening  of  transport 
both  by  land  and  sea,  afforestation,  cheap  power,  reclama¬ 
tion  of  waste  land,  railway  building  in  the  Dominions  and 
Crown  Colonies,  and  the  “  facilitation  of  oversea  settle¬ 
ment  under  the  British  flag.”  The  Insurance  Acts  should 
be  overhauled  with  a  view  to  providing  a  reasonable  sub¬ 
sistence  to  a  man  and  his  family  without  aid  from  Poor 
Law  Relief,  and  the  cost  of  this  should  be  not  a  local  but 
a  national  charge. 

Agriculture  deserved  special  consideration.  The 
farmer  would  only  be  injured  by  import  duties  on  what  he 
buys.  What -he  required  was  stability  of  prices,  greater 
capital  resources,  security  of  tenure,  safeguarding  against 
unfair  rents,  and  improved  transportation  of  his  products 
to  the  markets.  Smallholdings  should  be  encouraged,  and 
facilities  for  the  purchase  of  his  holding  on  reasonable 
terms  should  be  effected  by  legislation.  The  labourer 
deserved  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  this  also — it  is 
not  explained  how — should  be  secured  to  him. 

Finally  the  importance  of  Housing,  as  a  national  and 
not  merely  a  local  problem,  should  be  recognised,  and 
there  should  be  at  present  no  further  decontrol  of  rents. 
Temperance  would  be  promoted  by  a  system  of  Local 
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Option;  and  reforms  in  Local  Government,  in  the  system 
of  Rating  and  in  Poor  Law  administration,  should  no 
longer  be  delayed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  these  proposals  involve 
very  large  increase  in  the  national  expenditure ;  what  was 
not  indicated  was  how  the  money  was  to  be  found,  without 
adding  intolerably  to  the  present  burden  of  taxation. 
Such,  however,  was  the  Liberal  programme. 

The  main  proposal  of  the  Labour  Party  was  a  Capital 
Levy.  As  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  their  manifesto, 
this  suggested  measure  is  now  christened  “  a  non-recurring 
graduated  War  Debt  Redemption  Levy,”  and  is  put  rather 
inconspicuously  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph,  headed, 
attractively,  “  Relief  for  the  Taxpayer.” 

The  programme  is  worth  reproducing  at  length  : — 

The  Labour  Programme. 

“  After  a  year  of  barren  effort  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment  has  admitted  its  inability  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  and  is  seeking  to  cover  up  its  failure 
by  putting  the  nation  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  an 
election  on  the  tariff  issue. 

“  Tariffs  No  Remedy. 

“  The  Labour  Party  challenges  the  tariff  policy  and  the 
whole  conception  of  economic  relations  underlying  it. 
Tariffs  are  not  a  remedy  for  unemployment. 

“  ‘  Work  or  Maintenance! 

“Unemployment  is  a  recurrent  feature  of  the  existing 
economic  system,  common  to  every  industrial  country, 
irrespective  of  whether  it  has  Protection  or  Free  Trade. 
The  Labour  Party  alone  has  a  positive  remedy  for  it. 

“  U nemfloyment  Programme. 

“  The  Labour  Party  has  urged  the  immediate  adoption 
of  national  schemes  of  productive  work,  with  adequate 
maintenance  for  those  who  cannot  obtain  employment  to 
earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

“  The  Labour  programme  of  national  work  includes 
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the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  electrical  power 
supply,  the  development  of  transport  by  road,  rail  and 
canal,  and  the  improvement  of  national  resources  by  land 
drainage,  reclamation,  afforestation,  town  planning  and 
housing  schemes. 

'’'‘Help  for  AgriculUire. 

“Agriculture,  as  the  largest  and  most  essential  of  the 
nation’s  industries,  calls  for  special  measures  to  restore  its 
prosperity  and  to  give  the  land  workers  a  living  wage. 
The  Labour  policy  is  one  that  will  develop  agriculture  and 
raise  the  standard  of  rural  life  by  establishing  machinery 
for  regulating  wages  with  an  assured  minimum,  providing 
credit  and  State  insurance  facilities  for  farmers  and  small¬ 
holders,  promoting  and  assisting  co-operative  methods  in 
production  and  distribution,  so  as  to  help  to  stabilise 
prices,  and  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  results  of  research. 

“  The  Land. 

“The  Labour  Party  proposes  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  lost  rights  in  the  land,  including  minerals,  and  to 
that  end  will  work  for  re-equipping  the  Land  Valuation 
Department,  securing  to  the  community  the  economic  rent 
of  land  and  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
public  use. 

“  Peace  Among  the  Nations. 

“  Labour’s  vision  of  an  ordered  world  embraces  the 
nations  now  torn  with  enmity  and  strife.  It  stands,  there¬ 
fore,  for  a  policy  of  international  co-operation  through  a 
strengthened  and  enlarged  League  of  Nations;  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  by  conciliation  and  judicial  arbitration; 
the  immediate  calling  by  the  British  Government  of  an 
International  Conference  (including  Germany  on  terms  of 
equality)  to  deal  with  the  revision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
especially  reparations  and  debts;  and  the  resumption  of 
free  economic  and  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia. 

'‘'‘Relief  for  the  Taxpayer. 

“Labour  condemns  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
take  steps  to  reduce  the  dead-weight  war  debt.  Treasury 
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experts,  in  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  tin  | 
House  of  Commons,  expressed  their  view  that  a  tax  on  ■ 
war  fortunes  could  be  levied,  and  have  therefore  admitted 
both  the  principle  and  its  practicability.  A  Labour  j 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  consultation  witi 
T reasury  experts,  would  at  once  work  out  a  scheme  to  j 
impose  a  non-recurring,  graduated  War  Debt  Redemption 
Levy  on  all  individual  fortunes  in  excess  of  ^^5,000,  to  be 
devoted  solely  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 

“The  saving  thus  effected,  with  reduction  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  armaments,  other  sane  economies,  and  the  increased 
revenue  derived  from  taxation  of  land  values,  would  make 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  burden  of  income  tax,  abolish 
not  only  the  food  duties,  but  also  the  entertainments  tax 
and  the  corporation  profits  tax,  as  well  as  provide  money 
for  necessary  social  services. 

“  Commonwealth  of  Co-operative  Service. 

“  The  Labour  Party  is  working  for  the  creation  of  a 
commonwealth  of  co-operative  service.  It  will  apply  in  a 
practical  spirit  the  principle  of  public  ownership  and 
control  to  the  mines,  the  railway  service  and  the  electrical 
power  stations,  and  the  development  of  municipal  services. 

Labour' s  Practical  Idealism. 

“  The  Labour  Party  submits  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  country  its  full  programme.  It  urges  them  to  refuse 
to  make  this  General  Election  a  wretched  partisan  squabble 
about  mean  and  huckstering  policies.  It  appeals  to  all 
citizens  to  take  a  generous  and  courageous  stand  for  right 
and  justice,  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  building  up  a 
sane  and  ordered  society,  to  oppose  the  squalid  materialism 
that  dominates  the  world  to-day,  and  to  hold  out  their 
hands  in  friendship  and  good  will  to  the  struggling  peoples 
everywhere  who  want  only  freedom,  security,  and  a  happier 
life.” 

It  would  be  impossible  and,  if  possible,  highly  unprofit¬ 
able,  to  attempt  anything  like  a  summary  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  speeches  which  were  poured  like  a  cataract  upon 
the  country  during  the  fortnight’s  duration  of  the 
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election.  Some  idea  of  their  number  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  alone  delivered  sixty 
speeches.  But  it  is  useful  here  to  note  some  features  of 
the  campaign  which  illustrate  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  decision  to  which  the  country  has  come. 

The  chief  interest  was,  of  course,  concentrated  on  the 
utterances  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  not,  in 
common  parlance,  an  orator;  he  has  none  of  the  tricks  of 
the  trade.  His  speeches  were  plain,  unadorned  statements 
of  facts  and  beliefs.  They  resembled  more  the  speeches 
of  a  chairman  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his  company  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  political  deliverances.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  them  imputing  unworthy  motives  to  his  op¬ 
ponents;  they  lay  claim  to  no  infallibility;  but  they  were 
plain,  easily  read  and  easily  understood  statements  of  the 
evils  of  unemployment,  and  the  remedies  he  proposed  to 
apply.  Nobody  who  read  them  could  doubt  that  he  was 
a  sincere  man,  and  opinion  gradually  strengthened  that 
he  was  an  able  one.  He  was  far  away  the  greatest  asset  to 
the  Conservative  Party.  The  next  most  impressive  speaker 
in  very  much  the  same  vein  was  Sir  Robert  Horne.  He 
spoke  with  the  authority  of  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  with  the  experience  of  a  business  man. 
Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  was  almost  equally  effective. 

Lord  Birkenhead,  by  his  series  of  speeches  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  elsewhere,  proved  that  when  he  chooses  to  lay 
aside  his  own  favourite  method  of  invective  he  possesses  a 
clear  brain  and  a  most  powerful  capacity  of  stating  a  case 
such  as  he  has  for  so  long  displayed  in  the  practice  of  his 
own  profession. 

The  Liberal  orators — I  put  them  in  the  order  of  the 
violence  of  their  speeches — Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr. 
Churchill,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  John  Simon,  pitched  their 
utterances  in  a  high  key.  “  Criminal,”  “  crazy,”  “  the 
act  of  a  madman,”  were  the  least  of  the  epithets  applied 
to  Mr.  Baldwin’s  proposals. 

Even  Mr.  Asquith  fell  into  the  temptation  to  use  adjec¬ 
tives  which  were  so  strong  that  they  ceased  to  qualify  or 
I  to  convince.  As  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Churchill, 
one  was  irresistibly  reminded  of  Disraeli’s  description  oi 
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two  prime  donne  in  one  opera  each  endeavouring  to  out 
scream  the  other. 

Great  as  is  the  effect  on  the  actual  audience  at  the 
moment  of  the  rhetoric  of  these  two  gentlemen,  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  the  Free  Trade  cause  really  benefited 
by  their  campaign.  As  Mr.  Baldwin  put  it :  “  It  cannot 
have  been  an  unmixed  blessing  ....  to  Liberals  ... 
to  read  the  rollicking  speeches  of  their  new  leader,  Mr 
Lloyd  George,  and  his  reckless  banter  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  most  intractable  problems  that  have  ever  faced 
a  British  statesman.”  After  all,  the  time  has  gone  by  to 
impute  to  opponents  either  lunacy  or  crime.  Nor  were 
some  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  mass  of  Free  Trade 
advocates  anything  more  than  matters  of  dialectics.  Thus 
a  favourite  dilemma  put  to  Mr.  Baldwin  was  that  if  the 
duties  he  proposed  kept  out  foreign  goods  there  would  be 
no  proceeds  from  those  duties  from  which  to  subsidise 
agriculture  or  reduce  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  or,  alter¬ 
natively,  that  if  there  were  proceeds  from  these  duties 
there  could  be  no  protection.  Of  course  the  solution  of 
the  dilemma  is  that  some  goods  would  be  kept  out,  thus 
protecting  home  manufactures,  but  that  some  would  come 
in,  thus  producing  revenue.  Another  plea  much  resorted 
to  in  shipowning  and  shipbuilding  ports  like  Liverpool 
was  that  British  shipping  beat  the  world,  and  that  the 
reason  for  the  growth  of  German  shipping  before  the  war 
was  that  Germany  allowed  all  materials  in  free  of  duties. 
Of  course,  as  Germany  herself  produced  the  iron  and 
steel  necessary  for  shipbuilding,  that  freedom  from  duty 
was  of  more  ideal  than  real  effect,  and  in  any  case,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  have  been  effective,  it  was  only  an  example 
of  the  discriminating  tariff  which  Mr.  Baldwin  was  ad¬ 
vocating. 

The  Labour  leaders,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit,  probably 
suffered  from  an  insufficient  reporting  of  their  speeches. 
Y et  those  speeches  which  were  reported  did  not  carry  great 
conviction  with  them.  Their  great  panacea,  the  Capital 
Levy,  seemed  rather  out  of  date.  Mr.  Snowden  conceded 
that  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  and  more  pro 
ductive  if  it  had  been  practised  four  years  ago,  when 
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profiteering  was  at  its  height  and  war  fortunes  enormous 
and  easily  commandeered.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  was 
eager  in  claiming  that  the  levy  was  only  to  be  used  once, 
and  was  not  to  be  recurrent.  That,  of  course,  was  to 
promise  more  than  he  was  in  a  position  to  make  good,  but 
the  mere  fact  that  he  made  the  promise  was  eloquent  of 
his  feeling  that  the  proposal  raised  the  instinctive  alarm 
of  great  masses  of  the  electorate.  Some  Labour  candidates 
went  much  further.  Thus,  one  candidate,  when  asked 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  Labour  Party,  if  returned 
to  power,  as  regards  the  payment  of  interest  on  War  Loan, 
War  Savings  Certificates  and  War  Stock,  said :  “  My 
answer  to  that  question  is  that  we  should  repudiate  it.” 
That  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  investors  in  these  securities. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  to  destroy  the  pre¬ 
dominant  position  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Instead  of  the  346  members  with  which  he 
went  to  the  country,  Mr.  Baldwin  came  back  with  but 
255.  Obviously  his  appeal  had  not  been  answered  by  a 
mandate,  or  indeed  with  a  possibility  of  putting  into  force 
the  fiscal  changes  which  he  considered  necessary.  Ob¬ 
viously,  also,  he  could  be  displaced  by  the  united  action 
of  the  Liberal  and  Labour  members.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  to  table  a  resolution  condemning  Protection,  and  the 
Government  could  not  escape  defeat.  Still,  his  party 
remained  much  the  strongest  of  all  three.  That  was  a 
fact  that  could  not  be  got  over.  Though  it  is  the  fashion 
to  talk  of  “  gains  ”  and  “  losses  ”  by  the  various  parties, 
that  is  an  erroneous  method  of  looking  at  the  result  of 
the  election.  At  a  General  Election  all  members  of  Par¬ 
liament  cease  to  exist  as  such,  and  a  new  House  of 
Commons  must  be  taken  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
country  at  the  moment  that  House  is  chosen.  ^What 
emerged,  therefore,  from  the  appeal  to  the  country  was 
a  body  of  255  Conservative  members,  notably  stronger 
than  any  of  the  other  two  parties  taken  singly. 

The  Liberals,  although  about  40  more  in  number  than  in 
the  last  Parliament,  were  not  left  in  an  enviable  position. 
They  were  100  fewer  than  their  Conservative  rivals  and 
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were  clearly  unable  of  themselves  to  form  a  Government 
They  had  in  addition  suffered  losses  in  regard  to  some 
of  their  individual  prominent  men.  Thus  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  had  failed  to  find  a  seat;  Mr.  McCurdy,  the 
lieutenant  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  had  been  defeated;  ant! 
Sir  Donald  Maclean,  their  leader  in  the  Parliament  of 
1918,  was  not  returned  to  the  House.  Practically  the  only 
first-rate  Liberals  who  had  seats  in  the  new  Parliament 
were  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  John  Simon,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  in  common 
with  several  others  of  the  National  Liberals,  had  lost  his 
seat.  The  strength  of  the  Liberal  Party  lay  not  in  their 
numbers,  nor  in  the  quality  of  their  members,  but  in  the 
fact  that  on  the  main  issue,  that  of  Free  Trade  and  Pro¬ 
tection,  they  had  been  the  chief  protagonists,,  and,  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  their  views  had  prevailed.  Their 
most  notable  victories  had  been  in  Lancashire.  Thus 
Manchester,  which  before  the  election  had  returned 
nothing  but  Conservatives  or  Labour  members,  had  now 
only  one  Tory  to  represent  it.  A  more  unexpected  success 
was  in  Liverpool — the  Tory  Gibraltar — where  two  Liberals 
had  beaten  Conservatives,  an  almost  unexampled  pheno¬ 
menon  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  neighbouring  con¬ 
stituencies  had  also  forsaken  the  Conservative  cause.  The 
Southport  division  of  Lancashire  and  the  Wirral  division 
of  Cheshire  both  returned  Liberal  members.  Not  only 
so,  but  in  Liverpool  itself  the  majorities  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  members  fell  to  most  exiguous  proportions ;  and  Sir 
Leslie  Scott,  though  opposed  by  an  Irishman  who  had 
been  formally  disowned  by  his  own  leader,  only  retained 
his  seat  in  Exchange  by  229  votes.  Clearly  Liverpool 
was  afraid  of  Protection.  Lancashire  as  a  whole  stood 
for  Free  Trade. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  analyse  in  detail  the  Liberal 
gains  and  losses,  for  they  had  defeats  as  well  as  victories. 
It  was  ominous  for  the  future  of  the  party  that  its  losses 
were  not  merely  nor  mainly  to  Conservatives.  They 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  many  Labour  candidates 
in  straight  fights  between  the  tw’o  parties.  That  fact  may 
well  give  them  pause  in  the  midst  of  their  triumph.  So, 
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too,  may  the  fact  that  while  they  are  only  about  150  in 
number  Labour  has  nearly  reached  200.  If  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  are  unable  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country, 
the  Liberals  are  in  a  still  more  impossible  position,  and 
the  Labour  Party  still  remains,  until  the  Government  re¬ 
signs  or  is  beaten,  the  official  Opposition.  That  is  an 
ominous  fact,  and  in  the  light  of  it  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
that  Liberalism  as  such,  apart  from  the  Free  Trade  ques¬ 
tion,  has  a  predominating  hold  on  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  increase  of  the  Labour  representation  has  come  as 
a  surprise  to  both  Liberal  and  Conservative  politicians.  It 
seems  to  show  that  the  Capital  Levy  has  no  terrors  for 
the  masses  of  the  workers,  and  that  they  are  cherishing 
hopes  that  Socialism  and  nationalisation  and  the  rest  of 
the  Labour  programme  are  becoming  increasingly  and 
rapidly  the  faith  of  great  sections  of  the  people.  Another 
consideration  which  must  be  disquieting  to  thoughtful  and 
old-fashioned  Liberals  is  this  :  that  although  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  turning  out  the  Tory  Government  Labour  candi¬ 
dates  professed  their  belief  in  Free  Trade,  there  is  grave 
reason  to  suspect  that  this  attitude  is  far  from  being  dic¬ 
tated  by  real  conviction,  and  that  at  no  distant  date,  when 
they  no  longer  require  Liberal  support,  they  will  jettison 
Free  Trade  and  become  as  Protectionist  as  their  fellows 
in  France  and  Germany.  It  is  only  two  years  ago  that  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  carried  a  Protectionist  resolution 
by  a  large  majority.  That  may  well  repeat  itself,  and  if 
it  does  the  Liberals  will  find  that  in  giving  help  to  the 
Labour  Party,  as  they  did  at  this  election,  they  have  cut 
the  ground  from  under  their  feet  and  have  put  Labour 
into  power.  When  that  takes  place,  then  Liberals  will 
have  to  consider  whether  the  dangers  of  an  extension  of 
the  present  protection  we  have  under  the  Safeguarding  of 
Industries  Act  are  or  are  not  greater  than  the  far-reaching 
Socialistic,  not  to  say  predatory,  measures  which  the 
Labour  Party  will  proceed  to  put  into  operation.  The 
Liberal  victory  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  Pyrrhic  triumph. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  immediate  and  the  remote 
result  of  the  General  Election?  One  clear  result  is  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of 
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Protection  on  which  he  appealed  to  the  country.  Forth 
moment  he  has  failed;  and  whether  he  resigns  at  once 
or  waits  for  a  defeat  in  Parliament  his  power  has  gone. 
Let  us  assume,  as  is  to  be  expected,  that  he  is  defeated  and 
his  Government  disappears.  What  Government  is  to  re¬ 
place  it  ?  It  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  to  answer; 
precedent  gives  no  help,  for  there  has  never  been  a  prece¬ 
dent  ;  but  one  thing  is  quite  clear,  viz.,  that  with  the  present 
Parliament  there  can  be  nothing  but  a  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  again.  If  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  is  called  upon 
— as  the  leader  of  the  next  largest  party  to  the  Consem- 
tives — he  will  still  be  in  an  enormous  minority  in  the 
House.  He  might  form  a  Government,  but  it  would  be 
an  impotent  one.  The  moment  he  tried  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  Socialistic  measures  which  his  followers  supported 
at  the  election,  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  would 
turn  him  out.  The  Liberal  case  is  still  worse  ;  they  have 
more  able  and  experienced  leaders  and  might  patch  up  a 
Ministry,  but  it  would  be  the  very  opposite  of  a  Liberal 
Ministry,  a  mere  faineant  association  of  men  drawing 
salaries  and  doing  nothing  in  return  for  them. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  Coalition  which  alone  can  carr\ 
on  the  King’s  Government?  The  mention  of  Coalition 
at  once  directs  attention  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  own  personal  following — the  National 
Liberals — have  nearly  all  gone  from  the  scene.  He  has 
lost  Sir  Alfred  Mond  and  Mr.  McCurdy,  and  there  are 
none  to  replace  them.  Nominally  he  has  joined  Mr. 
Asquith  and  has  declared  his  readiness  to  serve  under 
him,  but  it  is  not  unfair  to  ask  how  far  has  that  union  reallv 
gone?  And  how  far  would  it  survive  the  promptings  of 
ambition  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ?  The  possi¬ 
bility  at  the  moment  of  a  revival  of  the  Centre  Party  seems 
absolutely  remote.  Both  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and 
Lord  Birkenhead  have  committed  themselves  irretrievably 
to  Protection.  Lord  Derby  has  gradually  been  led  onto 
adopt  item  after  item  of  the  Protectionist  programme, 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  regards  as  “  unutterable  folly.” 
There  seems  not  the  slightest  probability  of  any  of  these 
politicians  joining  hands  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  fresh 
Ministry. 
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There  remains  a  Coalition,  or  an  understanding,  or  a 
working  arrangement  with  the  Labour  Party.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Mr.  Asquith  would  lend  himself  for  the  sake 
of  office — and  uneasy  office  at  that — to  any  such  course. 
If  the  Premiership  is  offered  to  him  he  would  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  accept  it.  But  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  it  is 
quite  different.  His  objection  to  the  Labour  Party  has 
always  been  not  so  much  that  it  is  Socialistic  as  that  votes 
given  to  it  were  necessarily  withheld  from  the  Liberals. 
His  inclinations  are  always  to  the  Left,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  quite  a  reasonable  possibility  that  the  eventual 
issue  of  the  Parliamentary  deadlock  that  now  exists  will 
be  to  see  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  head  of  a  Government 
partly  Liberal,  partly  Labour,  whose  programme  would 
not  be  very  far  removed  from  that  which  the  Labour  Party 
put  forward  at  this  election. 

Conditions  are  so  unprecedented,  as  I  have  said,  that 
it  seems  useless  to  argue  as  to  what  is  the  constitutional 
course  for  his  Majesty  to  pursue  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  resignation.  But  I  should  suppose  that  as  the 
Conservatives  still  remain  the  largest  party  in  the  House, 
the  first  thing  to  do  will  be  to  try  to  induce  some  other 
Conservative  leader  to  form  a  new  Government.  That 
possible  Prime  Minister  will  have  to  be  one  who  aban¬ 
doned  Protection  as  a  present  issue.  If  so,  he  would  find 
it  impossible  to  secure  the  support  of  a  large  number  of 
his  followers.  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  any  responsible 
Conservative  Minister  would  consent  to  try  such  a  hope¬ 
less  .task. 

We  then  come  to  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  Would  he  find  it  possible  to 
undertake  the  reins  of  office  ?  Clearly  the  only  other 
party  with  which  he  could  associate  himself  would  be  the 
Liberal  Party.  Could  he  get  the  support  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  Liberals  if  he  were  to  undertake  to  drop  some 
of  his  extreme  proposals,  the  Capital  Levy  for  example  } 
And  has  he  enough  able  men  in  his  ranks  to  fill  what  posts 
he  would  retain  for  his  supporters  in  his  Government? 
And  if  he  did  water  down  his  programme,  would  he  keep 
the  adhesion  of  his  own  extreme  followers?  It  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  any  of  these  contingencies  would  in  fact  occur. 
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Then,  too,  from  his  own  point  of  view  he  may  think  that 
time  is  with  him ;  that  another  election  would  increase  still 
further  the  number' of  his  party,  and  that  if,  as  we  must 
suppose,  he  is  really  determined  to  carry  out  the  Labour 
programme,  he  will  do  well  to  wait.  All  these  questions 
are  to  the  last  degree  problematical.  Time  alone  can 
show;  but  personally  I  am  inclined  to  predict  that  after 
a  period  of  disturbed  political  adventures,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  may  find  himself  joined  up  with  Labour  in  an 
administration. 

Beyond  the  immediate  future  there  arises  the  still  more 
important  question  as  to  how  the  continuance  of  three 
parties  not  overwhelmingly  differing  from  one  another  in 
strength  is  to  be  made  to  fit  our  constitutional  methods. 
Liberals  in  this  election  have  professed  a  horror  of  minority 
rule.  Can  any  alteration  of  electoral  methods,  e.g.,  the 
Second  Ballot,  Proportional  Representation,  or  any  other 
device  get  over  the  difficulty?  I  doubt  it  exceedingly. 
The  necessity  for  a  strong  Government  was  never  more 
urgent  than  in  these  times,  when  foreign  politics  are  of 
the  first  importance.  That  necessity,  to  my  mind,  formed 
the  greatest  objection  to  Mr.  Baldwin’s  adventure,  and 
a  strong,  homogeneous,  authoritative  Government  can 
alone  cope  with  the  problems  of  Europe  to-day. 

So,  too,  if,  or  when,  the  Labour  Party  becomes  powerful 
enough  to  assume  the  Government  and  put  into  practice 
its  proposals,  then  will  probably  emerge  a  party — no 
matter  by  what  name  it  is  called — which  will  act  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it.  And  probably  that  time  is  not  far  off.  Then 
the  Liberals  will  see  that  they  have  been  wanting  in  pre¬ 
vision  in  making  Free  Trade  a  matter  of  faith,  and  not, 
as  it  is,  merely  a  matter  of  economics.  For  assuredly  they 
cannot  trust  the  Labour  Party  to  maintain  it. 


THE  ANSWER  OF  DEMOS 
By  J.  a.  R.  Marriott,  M.P. 


There  is  an  antique  story — internal  evidence  dates  it  as 
I  pre-democratic-flood — of  an  Oxford  undergraduate  who, 
after  enlarging  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  “  work- 
I  ing  classes,”  candidly  confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  the  logical  fallacy  of  generalising  from  a  single  instance 
—his  own  scout.  A  politician  who,  having  barely  emerged 
-  from  the  political  fray,  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  com- 
^  meat  on  the  general  result  is  only  too  likely  to  be  entrapped 
in  the  same  fallacy.  My  standpoint  shall,  however,  be  as 
=  detached  and  impersonal  as  possible. 

At  the  General  Election  just  concluded  a  single  question 
was  put  to  the  electorate.  This  tendency  to  ask  for  a 
mandate  on  a  single,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  simple  issue 
grows  with  the  growth  of  “  democracy  ”  and  with  the  ex- 
;  tension  of  the  suffrage.  Sound  or  unsound,  it  is  inevitable. 

There  was  no  such  clear  issue  in  1832  or  in  1835  ;  still  less 
;  in  1837,  in  1841,  in  1847  or  in  1852;  but  the  election  of 
1857  was  as  much  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Lord  Palmerston 
I  as  was  that  of  1918  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  When  Lord 
Derby  went  to  the  country  in  1859  the  issues  were  as 
blurred  as  they  were  in  1865.  In  1867,  however,  Disraeli 
shot  Niagara;  household  suffrage  was  established  in  the 
towns,  and  in  1868  the  election  was  fought  definitely  on 
the  question  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  Conservative 
triumph  in  1874  was  due  less  to  the  emergence  of  any  single 
question  than  to  a  growing  mistrust  of  Gladstone;  to  the 
essential  conservatism  of  the  English  people;  to  their 
craving  for  tranquillity  and  a  horror  of  forcing  the  political 
pace.  Similar  considerations  contributed  to  the  Liberal 
victory  in  1880;  but  this  time  it  was  Disraeli’s  personality 
and  policy  which  had  aroused  the  mistrust  of  this  conserva¬ 
tive  people.  The  New  Imperialism  which  was  the  essential 
mainspring  of  Disraeli’s  foreign  policy  might  inspire  the 
few  and  dazzle  the  many,  but  it  had  not  yet  convinced  the 
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majority.  In  1880  Disraeli  paid  the  penalty  which  in 
English  politics  always  awaits  the  statesman  who  is  ahead 
of  public  opinion.  The  1885  election,  coming  immediately 
after  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties, 
was  only  a  bouquet  thrown  by  the  agricultural  labourers 
to  the  man  who  had  just  enfranchised  them.  That  of  1886 
turned  on  the  single  and  definite  issue  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland;  and  that  of  1895  hardly  less  clearly;  but  that  of 
1892  was  more  ambiguous.  The  election  of  1900  was 
coloured  by  khaki  and  was  interpreted — not  untruly — as 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Perhaps  to  the  latter’s  undoing.  From  a  triumphal  pro¬ 
gress  in  South  Africa  Mr.  Chamberlain  returned  in  March, 
1903,  only  to  find,  to  his  chagrin,  that  his  colleagues  had 
decided  to  repeal  the  registration  duty  of  is.  per  quarter 
on  imported  wheat — a  duty  which  had  only  been  revived 
in  1902.  The  duty  had  already  produced  £2,000,000  of 
revenue  without  affecting  the  price  of  bread ;  but  the  strict 
Free  Traders  were  up  in  arms.  They  were  afraid  lest 
even  so  minute  a  duty  should  open  the  door  to  a  revival 
of  Protection.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  advocates 
of  an  inter-imperial  trade  policy,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonies,  did  regard  the  is.  duty  with  the  gratitude  born 
of  the  expectation  of  preferences  to  come.  Principiis  obsia 
was  the  retort  of  the  Free  Traders. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  promptly  took  up  the  challenge.  In 
a  speech  at  Birmingham  (May  15th,  1903)  he  unfurled  the 
flag  of  Tariff  Reform  and  boldly  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  a  complete  reversal  of  the  fiscal  policy  pursued  for  the 
last  half-century,  of  preference  for  Colonial  products,  and 
of  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties  against  those  foreign 
countries  which  had  erected  tariff  barriers  against  British 
goods. 

Thus  was  the  campaign  inaugurated  which  ended  in  the 
Leipsic  of  1906,  in  the  Waterloo  of  1923.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  displayed  untiring  vigour  in  attack,  but  the  Free  Trade 
citadel  was  not  to  be  taken  by  storm ;  still  less  could  it  be 
mined  by  the  philosophical  dexterity  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
Hopelessly  divided  on  the  Tariff  question,  the  Unionist 
Party  secured  in  1906  only  157  seats.  The  issue  was  not, 
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indeed,  quite  so  clear  in  1906  as  in  1923,  for  the  Radicals 
were  smarting  under  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and, 
moreover,  made  great  play,  for  electoral  purposes,  with 
the  somewhat  disingenuous  cry  of  “  Chinese  Slavery.” 
Still,  the  temper  of  the  electorate  on  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  and  Protection  was  manifested  in  a  fashion  which 
none  could  misinterpret. 

Not  less  clear  was  the  issue  submitted  to  the  constitu¬ 
encies  in  the  two  elections  of  1910.  The  electors  then 
decided  that  financial  control  and  the  power  of  taxation 
must  rest  exclusively  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  even  in  respect  to  ordinary  legislation  the  House  of 
Lords  must  henceforward  take  a  strictly  subordinate  place. 
Eight  years  later  a  greatly  enlarged  electorate,  including 
for  the  first  time  some  9,000,000  women,  gave  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  the  statesman  who  during  the  war  had  dis¬ 
played  high  courage  and  incomparable  energy,  and  en¬ 
trusted  him  with  the  task  of  making  terms  of  peace,  as  the 
representative  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  nation. 

A  further  four  years  of  Coalition  government  served  to 
reveal  the  inconveniences  (to  use  no  stronger  or  harsher 
term)  attaching  to  that  species  of  administration,  and  in 
1922  the  nation  manifested  a  decided  preference  for  a 
return  to  party  government,  and  indicated  with  no  uncer¬ 
tain  voice  its  desire  for  a  period  of  tranquillity  and  repose. 
But  the  fates  were  unkind.  Death  robbed  the  victorious 
party  of  a  singularly  sagacious  leader;  Europe  refused  to 
be  tranquillised ;  while  at  home  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  which  during  the  last  three  years  had  become  acute, 
proved  unexpectedly  obstinate.  Instead  of  yielding,  as 
had  been  hoped,  to  the  application  of  palliatives,  the 
disease  showed  ominous  signs  of  becoming  chronic.  A 
Prime  Minister,  of  conspicuous  courage  and  unquestioned 
honesty,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  powers  he  pos¬ 
sessed  were  inadequate  for  the  solution  of  so  grave  a 
problem,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  be  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Government,  unless,  on  a  direct  appeal, 
the  electorate  was  prepared  to  release  the  executive  and 
the  legislature  from  the  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
that  no  drastic  change  in  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country 
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should  be  proposed  to  the  Parliament  elected  in  1922. 
The  majority  given  to  the  Conservatives  at  that  election 
was  rightly  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  nation,  weary  of 
strife,  excursions  and  alarums,  craved  a  period  of  rest 
and  recuperation. 

What  hope,  however,  could  there  be  of  social  tranquillity 
or  of  economic  recuperation,  so  long  as  one  in  ten  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  country  were  wholly  unemployed  or 
were  working  on  short  time?  In  close  contact  with  states¬ 
men  from  the  Dominions  who  were  habituated  to  the  idea 
of  high  tariffs,  whose  minds  were  bent  on  the  development 
of  inter-imperial  trade  by  means  of  preferential  duties, 
above  all  profoundly  impressed  by  the  gravity  of  the 
disease  of  unemployment,  and  convinced  that  it  would 
yield  only  to  drastic  treatment,  the  Prime  Minister 
appealed  to  the  country  for  a  mandate. 

No  election  has  ever  been  fought  in  this  country  on  a 
more  direct  issue.  By  general  consent  the  industrial  situa¬ 
tion  was  grave;  more  than  a  million  acres  of  arable  land 
had  gone  out  of  cultivation  since  the  Armistice ;  over  45,000 
agricultural  labourers  had  lost  their  jobs;  the  depreciated 
state  of  many  foreign  exchanges  made  it  difficult  for  some 
of  our  best  customers  to  buy  from  us,  and  easy  for  them  to 
sell  to  us;  some  of  the  staple  industries  were  gravely 
menaced  by  competition  which,  under  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions,  might  bring  a  temporary  advantage  to  the  English 
consumer,  but  w^ere  certain  in  the  long  run  to  penalise 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  ever-increasing 
body  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  McKenna  tariff  on  light 
motor  cars  and  the  operation  of  the  duties  imposed  under 
the  Act  for  the  safeguarding  of  industries — an  Act  warmly 
commended  to  the  country  by  Free  Trade  Liberals  of  such 
unimpeachable  orthodoxy  as  Sir  Alfred  Mond  and  Mr. 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher — were  yielding  unexpectedly  favourable 
results.  Free  Trade  logicians  have  never  tired  of  pro¬ 
pounding  the  time-honoured  dilemma  as  to  the  incompati¬ 
bility  of  revenue  and  Protection.  A  tariff,  it  is  admitted, 
may  give  you  a  revenue;  but  if  it  does,  it  will  fail  to  afford 
protection  to  home  industries ;  it  may  protect  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  but  it  will  not  then  give  you  a  revenue.  Solvitur 
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ambulando.  The  fiscal  reformer  has  refused  to  be  im¬ 
paled  on  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  has  appealed  to 
the  teachings  of  experience.  An  English  £4idience  is  never 
greatly  impressed  by  foreign  examples.  It  is  apt  to  suspect 
that  the  positions  are  not  comparable,  perhaps  not  wholly 
without  reason.  To  the  arguments  that  the  United  States 
of  America  derives  the  bulk  of  its  revenue  from  indirect 
taxation,  and  that  it,  nevertheless,  contrives  to  protect  its 
own  industrialists;  that  it  can  reconcile  high  wages  with 
^  high  profits;  that  behind  a  tariff  wall,  recently  raised,  the 
unemployed  have  been  rapidly  absorbed  into  industry,  the 
Englishman  is  apt  stolidly  to  retort  that  America  is  not 
England. 

,  Nor  is  it.  An  appeal  to  insular  experience  is  on  an 
entirely  different  plane  of  effectiveness.  If  it  can  be  shown 
by  native  examples  that  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on 
imported  articles  of  foreign  manufactures  has  simul- 
“  taneously  yielded  a  revenue  and  protected  the  home 
producer;  has  extended  the  area  of  employment  without 
increasing  prices  to  the  consumer,  the  argument  can  be 
driven  home.  Fortunately  for  Tariff  Reformers  such  an 
illustration  was  provided  by  the  recent  experience  of  the 
motor  car  industry  in  this  country. 

The  McKenna  duties,  as  every  elector  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  made  aware,  imposed  a  33J  per  cent,  duty  on 
*  motor  cars  and  their  parts,  excluding  tyres  and  commercial 
I  vehicles.  The  import  duties  collected  during  the  years 
1919-1922  amounted  to  a  total  of  ;^7, 500,000 — a  sum 
which,  if  not  imposing,  was  far  from  negligible.  Foreign 
cars  have  not,  therefore,  been  excluded  from  the  English 
market,  but  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  a  licence  for  the  privilege  of  selling  in  this  country. 
Nor  have  they  recovered  the  cost  of  those  licences  from 
the  English  consumer.  Taking  six  of  the  best-known 
■  American  cars,  prices  in  the  United  States  have,  on  the 
average,  decreased  since  1919  by  12  per  cent.  Prices  of 
the  same  cars  have  decreased  in  England  by  approximately 
25  per  cent.  To  take  only  one  famous  illustration. 
-  Before  the  imposition  of  a  tariff,  a  two-seater  “  Morris  ”  car 
cost  approximately  £250,  whereas  to-day,  on  Mr.  Morris’s 
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own  showing,  a  car  larger  and  better  equipped  is  being 
sold  at  ;^i98.  Nor  has  this  dose  of  Protection  resulted, 
as  was  frequently  predicted,  in  a  diminution  of  the  export 
trade  in  the  protected  commodity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
export  of  British  cars  during  the  past  nine  months  shows 
an  increase  of  83  per  cent,  over  1922, 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  enlarged  output  at  home 
decreases  costs  and  thus  gives  the  English  manufacturer 
a  better  chance  of  competing  on  favourable  terms  in 
neutral  markets.  The  famous  Oxford  Company  already 
quoted  is  now  turning  out  over  500  cars  per  week  as 
against  an  output,  before  the  imposition  of  the  McKenna 
tariff,  of  some  500-750  per  annum. 

But  the  statistics  of  the  motor  car  industry  leave  the 
average  English  housewife  cold.  Motor  cars  do  not  enter 
into  her  weekly  budget;  though  it  is  otherwise,  as  Mr. 
Henry  Ford  has  lately  taught  us,  in  the  United  States. 
When  English  audiences  were  Informed  from  numberless 
platforms  that  the  wholesale  selling  price  of  an  aluminium 
German  teapot  was  is.  8d.,  as  against  3s.  2^d.  for  the 
corresponding  English  article;  of  foreign  stove  brushes 
was  5s.  qd.  per  dozen  against  los. ;  of  Belgian  blacking 
brushes  was  4s.  6d.  against  los. ;  of  Belgian  brooms  5s. 
against  los.;  of  French  suede  gloves  was  66s.  against 
114s.;  of  German  hosiery  (silk)  48s.  per  dozen  against 
1 20s.,  they  asked  themselves,  perhaps  selfishly  but  not 
unnaturally,  why  they  should  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which,  however  precariously,  they  do  for  the 
moment  enjoy.  The  advocates  of  Protection  are,  in  shorty 
too  apt  to  forget  that  of  any  given  audience  100  per  cent, 
are  consumers,  while  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  are 
directly  engaged  in  production. 

The  urbanisation  and  industrialisation  of  England 
during  the  last  hundred  years  has  in  truth  resulted  in  a 
highly  artificial  situation.  The  war  brought  the  truth  home 
to  every  housekeeper.  The  cost  of  living,  hitherto  a  matter 
for  statistical  experts,  provided  a  subject  for  discussion  on 
every  doorstep,  and  over  every  counter  in  the  land.  Wages 
were  adjusted  to  the  rising  or  falling  scale.  Such  a  popular 
education  in  economics  had  never  before  formed  part  of 
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the  general  curriculum.  Hence  the  emphatic  repudiation 
of  an  intention  to  tax  essential  foodstuffs  imported  from 
abroad.  The  repudiation  was,  however,  received  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  suspicion  and  incredulity. 

Nor  was  it  quite  an  easy  task  to  expose  the  fallacy  which 
underlay  the  conundrum  propounded  by  the  advocates  of 
free  imports.  Why,  they  asked,  are  you  afraid  to  propose 
an  import  duty  on  foodstuffs  if  it  be  true  that  such  duties 
do  not  raise  the  price  of  the  commodities  to  the  consumer  ? 
Even  to  the  initiated  the  “incidence”  of  taxation  is  a 
problem  not  devoid  of  difficulty,  and  I  often  noted  an 
expression  of  bewilderment,  if  not  of  incredulity,  when  I 
attempted  to  translate  into  the  simplest  terms  a  rather  in¬ 
tricate  economic  argument.  The  better  instructed  could, 
of  course,  perceive  that  the  incidence  depends  on  the 
circumstances ;  that  in  the  case  of  necessities  or  monopolies 
the  tax  will  as  a  rule  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  while  in 
the  case  of  goods  which  can  be  produced  in  practically 
unlimited  quantities  in  half  a  dozen  competing  countries 
(including  your  own)  the  foreign  competitor  will  generally 
be  willing  to  forgo  a  portion  of  his  profit  in  order  to  gain 
access  to  your  market.  Nevertheless,  when  candour  had 
compelled  the  admission  that  a  tax  on  foodstuffs  would 
(things  being  as  they  are)  increase  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  Man  in  the  Street — and  still  more  the  house¬ 
wife — accepted  with  hesitation  the  assurance  that  a  similar 
effect  would  not  be  produced  by  a  similar  duty  on  tin 
kettles  or  brooms. 

To  those  who  are  themselves  near  the  margin  of  decent 
subsistence  the  argument  against  “  dumping,”  however 
economically  sound,  must  necessarily  appear  somewhat 
hollow  and  unconvincing.  And  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  was  upon  the  “  cost  of  living” — not  of  food  only — 
that  the  issue  in  the  vast  majority  of  constituencies  turned. 
Working-class  folk  are  far  from  lacking  in  compassion  for 
those  who  have  genuinely  sought  work  and  cannot  find  it; 
but  the  shrewder  among  them  suspect  that  had  the  “  dole  ” 
been  administered  more  strictly  there  would  be  fewer 
unemployed  to-day,  while  the  more  tender-hearted  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  of  the  direct 
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taxpayer)  to  provide  maintenance  for  the  workless,  instead 
of  running  the  risk  of  a  general  rise  of  prices  against  those 
who,  though  employed,  have  little  margin  to  gamble  with. 

War  experience,  so  recent  and  so  painful,  has  produced 
curiously  contradictory  results :  on  the  one  hand  it  has 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  generally  and  the 
housewife  in  particular  a  dread  of  high  prices,  and  has 
suggested  to  them  a  causal  connection  between  such  prices 
and  the  restriction  of  imports;  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
given  many  hardened  Free  Traders  cause  to  think 
furiously  and  to  reconsider  their  position.  After  all,  no 
Free  Trader  need  be  ashamed  to  find  himself  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Adam  Smith,  and  no  one  has  stated  the  limitations 
to  the  general  policy  of  Free  Trade  with  greater  lucidity 
or  more  emphasis  than  the  father  of  English  economics. 

“  There  seem,”  writes  Adam  Smith  {Wealth  of  Nation, 
Bk.  IV,  c.  ii),  “  to  be  two  cases  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry.  .  .  .  There 

are  two  others  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of 
deliberation;  in  the  one,  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue 
the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods ;  and,  in  the 
other,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  may  be  proper  to 
restore  that  free  importation  after  it  has  been  for  some 
time  interrupted.” 

The  first  clear  case  is  where  national  security  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  “  Defence  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
opulence.”  This  argument  covers  the  whole  field  of 
“  key  ”  industries,  and  its  validity  is  now  so  generally 
acknowledged  as  to  demand  no  further  illustration.  It 
constitutes  a  virtual  admission  that  the  sphere  of  the 
Economist  is  strictly  limited,  that  the  validity  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  is  conditioned  by  the  Economic  hypothesis,  and 
that  where  his  function  erids  that  of  the  statesman  and  the 
legislator  begins.  To  the  latter  belongs  the  task  of  deter¬ 
mining  policy.  His  duty  is  to  take  a  large  view  of  the 
situation,  and  to  balance  the  narrow  or  Economic  con¬ 
siderations,  if  need  be,  against  considerations  suggested 
by  the  necessities  of  national  security,  and  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
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“  The  second  case,”  says  Adam  Smith,  “  in  which  it  will 
generally  be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon 
foreign  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry  is 
where  some  tax  is  imposed  at  home  upon  the  produce  of 
the  latter.  In  this  case  it  seems  reasonable  that  an  equal 
tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the  like  produce  of  the 
former.”  Adam  Smith  had  primarily  in  mind,  no  doubt, 
Excise  duties,  but  the  argument  plainly  covers  the  case 
I  of  the  comparative  burden  of  taxation.  Nor  is  there  any 
single  argument  which  applies  with  greater  cogency  to 
the  situation  to-day.  It  is  an  intolerable  handicap  upon 
production  in  England  that  the  rate  of  taxation  should  be 
nearly  ;^i6  per  head  as  compared  with  about  £6  in  France, 
*  £5  IIS.  5d.  in  the  United  States,  and  only  £2  15s.  8d.  in 
Italy,  and  that  local  rates  should  have  gone  up  from 
,  i8s.  I  id.  in  1913  to  £4  3s.  4d.  in  1922.  Adam  Smith 
would  have  been  the  first  to  resent  and  resist  such  an 
^  enormous  protective  advantage  conceded  to  or  enjoyed  by 
foreign  competitors. 

Of  the  two  cases  which,  according  to  Adam  Smith, 
afford  matter  for  deliberation,  one  is  hardly  relevant  to 
I  the  present  situation;  the  other,  which  raises  the  whole 
.  principle  and  policy  of  retaliatory  duties,  is  very  strictly 
and  specially  relevant.  No  Free  Trader  can  consistently 
=  object,  on  principle,  to  any  device  which  is  designed  to 
secure  freer  trade.  The  advisability  of  “  retaliation  ”  is 
not  a  matter  of  principle,  but  of  policy,  and  in  no  connec- 
;  tion  does  Adam  Smith  display  more  conspicuously  his 
economic  sanity,  his  superb  common  sense,  and  his  com- 
:  plete  detachment  from  that  a  -priori  dogmatism  which  is  so 
often,  but  so  erroneously,  associated  with  his  name. 
“Don’t  start  the  game  of  retaliation,”  he  says  in  effect, 
'  “unless  you  can  do  so  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
.  winning.  Don’t  retaliate  merely  for  fun ;  don’t  cut  off 
I  your  nose  to  spite  your  face ;  but  don’t  hesitate  to  use  this 
potent  weapon  if  it  is  likely  to  be  effective.”  In  this  case, 
“the  recovery  of  a  great  foreign  market  will  generally 
I  more  than  compensate  the  transitory  inconvenience  of 
,  paying  dearer  during  a  short  time  for  some  sorts  of 
'  goods.”  That  even  this  “  transitory  inconvenience  ”  must 
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necessarily  ensue  cannot,  be  it  said,  be  admitted ;  but  the 
question  remains  :  Who  is  to  decide  as  to  the  probabilities 
of  success?  That  function,  says  the  learned  doctor, 
belongs  not  “  to  the  science  of  the  legislator,”  but  rather 
to  “the  skill  of  that  insidious  and  crafty  animal  vulgarly 
called  a  statesman  or  politician.”  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
question  not  of  economic  principle  but  of  practical 
business. 

The  same  truth  holds  good  of  the  whole  fiscal  problem, 
and  needs  to  be  emphasised.  The  Economist  may  be 
properly  called  in  for  consultation ;  but  the  last  word  rests 
with  the  general  practitioner,  or  rather  with  the  patient 
himself. 

The  patient  has,  for  the  moment,  decided  that  he  will 
not  undergo  the  operation  advised  by  one  of  his  many 
chirurgeons.  He  prefers  to  await  further  developments  of 
the  disease  or  to  see  whether  it  will  not  yield  to  ameliora¬ 
tive  treatment. 

If,  however,  he  has  decisively  rejected  the  prescription 
suggested  by  the  tariff  reformer,  he  has  with  much  greater 
emphasis  refused  to  consider  the  Socialistic  remedy. 
The  statisticians  tell  us  that  while  there  is  a  majority  of 
votes  amounting  to  over  3^  millions  against  Protection, 
the  majority  against  a  Capital  Levy  is  nearly  5^  millions. 

That  is  the  unmistakable  moral  of  the  whole  business. 
Might  not  the  result  have  been  reached  with  far  less  effort 
and  expense  by  the  employment  of  another  democratic 
device?  Would  not  a  Referendum  or  Poll  of  the  People 
have  evoked  an  answer  equally  clear  with  infinitely  less 
dislocation  of  public  and  private  business  ?  Personally  I 
have  always  held  that  the  Referendum  is  a  device  more 
appropriate  to  Direct  than  to  Representative  or  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Democracy;  and  that  its  adaptation  to  a  Con¬ 
stitution  where  the  Executive  is  responsible  to  and 
sustained  by  the  Legislature  presents  obvious  difficulties, 
Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  case  for  it  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  purely  negative  results  achieved  by 
the  recent  appeal  to  Caesar.  Caesar,  as  at  present  advised, 
wants  neither  Tariff  Reform  nor  the  Socialistic  panacea, 
but  he  has  failed  to  express  himself  against  either  the 
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constructive  or  the  destructive  prescriptions  with  sufficient 
emphasis  to  assure  a  working  majority  to  the  party  whose 
programme  is  mainly  negative.  A  simple  “No”  to  the 
question :  “  Will  you  release  the  existing  Parliament  from 
the  Bonar  Law  pledge  ?  ”  submitted  by  Referendum 
would  have  produced,  at  less  trouble  and  expense,  an 
equally  decisive  and  much  less  embarrassing  result.  I 
am  far  from  ignoring  the  inconvenience  and  even  danger 
which  might  attend  the  introduction  of  such  an  innova- 
*  tion  into  a  Parliamentary  Democracy;  but  if  the  present 
situation  should  be  protracted  or  repeated  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  risk. 

I  have  insisted  upon  the  success  with  which  all  parties 
in  the  recent  conflict  contrived  to  concentrate  attention 
upon  a  single  issue.  Demos  has  declined  to  avail  himself 
:  either  of  fiscal  reform  or  Socialism  as  a  solvent  of  his 
immediate  difficulties. 

There  was,  however,  a  third  topic  which  in  my  own 
constituency  I  kept  well  to  the  front  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  I  learn  that  it  played  some  part  elsewhere.  I 
refer  to  the  scheme  for  an  “  all-in  ”  comprehensive  insur¬ 
ance  policy  which  I  briefly  adumbrated  in  this  Review 
(September,  1922)  and  expounded  in  greater  detail  (also 
in  this  Review)  in  November  of  that  year.  I  have  since 
had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  with  one  or  more 
^  representative  bodies  of  employers  as  well  as  with  business 
men  individually,  and  also  with  a  considerable  number  of 
trade  unionists.  That  the  scheme,  originated  as  far  as  I 
know,  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Broad,  late  M.P.  for  Clay  Cross, 
presents  many  points  of  difficulty  is  a  truth  which  I  have 
never  concealed  from  myself  nor  from  those  with  whom 
I  have  been  in  consultation.  But  the  underlying  idea  of 
it  is,  I  am  convinced,  sound,  and  it  was  with  great  satis¬ 
faction,  therefore,  that  I  noted  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Election  Address  to  his  constituents  these  sentences :  “  I 
should  like  to  repeat  my  conviction  that  we  should  aim  at 
the  reorganisation  of  our  various  schemes  of  insurance 
I  against  old  age,  ill-health,  and  unemployment.  More 
particularly  should  we  devote  our  attention  to  investi- 
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gating  the  possibilities  of  getting  rid  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  the  discouragement  of  thrift  at  present  associated  with 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act.” 

These  words  admirably  describe  the  purpose  of  the 
scheme  to  which  I  refer.  At  present  the  State  is  expending 
enormous  sums  upon  objects  which  are  officially  sum¬ 
marised  as  the  “  Social  Services.”  Some  statisticians  put  it 
as  high  as  £400,000,000.  The  “  Drage  ”  Return  (July, 
1922)  put  it  at  over  £300,600,000.  Making  every  possible 
deduction,  I  estimate  it  at  £190,000,000,  out  of  which,  (or 
the  year  1920-21  (before  unemployipent  had  become  so 
acute),  nearly  £69,000,000  was  spent  by  the  State  (apart, 
of  course,  from  employers  and  employed)  on  health  and 
unemployment  insurance.  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Poor 
Relief.  Yet,  despite  the  large  contributions  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  the  local  rates,  employers  and  workmen,  the  bene¬ 
fits  secured  are  in  all  cases  miserably  inadequate ;  in  the 
case  of  young  widows  and  dependent  children  they  are 
non-existent,  and  in  the  case  of  pensions  for  old  age  they 
are  at  once  inadequate  and  accompanied  by  irritating, 
inquisitorial  and  illogical  concomitants,  deeply  resented  by 
the  worthier  recipients  and  by  the  great  benefit  societies- 
by  all,  indeed,  who  have  regard  to  social  health.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  devise  a  scheme  which  shall  cover  all  the 
ordinary  risks  incidental  to  industrial  life,  shall  include 
all  wage-earners  (men  and  women),  shall  give  them  that 
sense  of  security,  the  absence  of  which  is  contributing 
immensely  to  industrial  unrest,  shall  give  them  adequate 
benefits  during  sickness,  unemployment  and  on  super¬ 
annuation,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  remove  the  most 
powerful  of  all  inducements  to  limitation  of  output.^  I 
have  expressed  both  to  my  constituents  and  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review  my  belief  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  wit 
of  man  to  devise  such  a  scheme;  though  criticism  and 
investigation  have  revealed  difficulties  which  had  not 
occurred  to  me  when  I  was  writing  twelve  months  ago. 

To  these  I  hope  to  recur  in  a  subsequent  article.  I 
refer  to  the  insurance  scheme  now  because  I  found  that, 
even  when  jostled  by  fiscal  reform  and  the  capital  levy, 
the  scheme  aroused  great  interest  during  the  electoral 
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campaign.  Moreover,  it  is  a  scheme  on  the  promotion  of 
which  all  three  parties  might  in  the  new  Parliament  usefully 
and  without  sacrifice  of  principle  co-operate. 

Meanwhile  one  conclusion,  and  one  only,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  response  of  Demos  to  the  recent  appeal ;  it  will, 
as  at  present  advised,  have  nothing  to  say  either  to  fiscal 
reform,  to  State  socialism,  or  to  predatory  finance.  Not 
for  the  first  tirne  a  people  essentially  and  even  stolidly 
Conservative  has  refused  to  abandon  an  attitude  of  im- 
riiobility.  However  disappointing  this  result  may  be  both 
to  ardent  Imperialists,  like  the  present  writer,  and  to  red- 
hot  Socialists,  it  contains  at  least  a  crumb  of  comfort  for 
those  who  had  feared  that  the  new  electorate  would  plunge 
into  the  abyss  of  revolution. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  LABOUR  GOVERNMENT 
By  H.  W.  Massingham 


The  General  Election  has  set  a  rude  task  to  the  British 
Constitution.  It  has  presented  it  with  three  parties,  when 
it  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  two ;  has  administered  a 
shattering  blow  to  the  existing  Government  without  pro¬ 
viding  an  obvious  substitute;  and  has  made  it  impossible 
for  any  of  the  resulting  forces  to  govern  according  to  its 
idea  of  public  policy  without  the  alliance  or  the  tacit 
consent  of  one  of  its  rivals.  These  are  hard  conditions, 
and  unless  some  enlightened  thinking,  and  more  or  less 
disinterested  feeling,  be  applied  to  them,  the  problem 
of  how  to  run  the  British  Empire  may  prove  to  be  an 
insoluble  one.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  ignoring  the 
cause  of  the  confusion.  It  was  by  the  act  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  Ministry,  in  full  possession  of  power,  that  a  well 
and  recently  interred  policy  was  revived,  and  the  country 
forced  to  pass  an  almost  unconsidered  opinion  upon  it 
The  result,  decisive  as  to  Protection,  has  proved  to  be 
decisive  of  nothing  else.  The  election  has  produced  two 
Free  Trade  Parties,  whose  combined  vote  ensures  the 
continuance  of  Free  Trade.  But  it  is  impossible  for  either 
of  these  parties  to  combine  with  the  other.  The  country 
has  regained  the  right  to  conduct  its  industry,  as  it  has 
been  conducted  for  over  seventy  years,  on  the  basis  of 
free  imports.  But  who  is  to  govern?  Clearly  not  a 
Ministry  which  sought  a  mandate  and  was  refused  it. 
Then  the  Labour  minority,  or  the  Liberal  minority?  A 
union  of  Liberal  Free  Traders  and  Conservative  Pro¬ 
tectionists  to  keep  Labour  out?  On  these  points  the 
augurs  speak,  after  their  wont,  with  divided  breath.  But, 
ill  the  absence  of  a  direct  sign  from  Heaven,  there  is 
always  the  British  Constitution.  If  the  Government  fails 
at  an  election,  or  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
a  critical  issue,  the  custom  of  the  Constitution  bids  the 
King  have  recourse  to  “  His  Majesty’s  Opposition.”  And 
this  is  precisely  the  point  on  which  the  election  happens 
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to  have  thrown  a  clear  ray  of  light.  As  the  second 
strongest  party  in  the  House,  the  Labour  Party  took  the 
place  of  the  official  Opposition  in  the  Parliament  of  1922. 
For  the  same  reason  it  occupies  that  position  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1924- 

Unless,  therefore,  the  Liberal  and  the  Tory  Parties 
unite  to  upset  it,  the  constitutional  order  would  seem  to 
have  opened  a  fairly  unobstructed  path  to  a  Labour 
Government.  But  that  again  is  impossible  without 
Liberal  help.  Liberalism  can  both  make  a  Labour 
Government  and  mar  it,  or  it  can  bring  routed  and  dis¬ 
comfited  Toryism  back  to  office  and  power.  Its  hand 
governs  the  balance,  and  it  can  be  used  to  repress  the  new 
and  living  activities  in  the  political  thought  of  the  nation, 
or  stimulate  them  up  to  the  point  to  which  its  principles 
allow  it  to  go.  But  there  is  one  thing  it  cannot  do.  Partly 
by  a  series  of  accidents  and  misfortunes  in  its  history,  but 
more  particularly  as  the  result  of  an  inevitable  evolution 
in  politics,  a  really  commanding  gesture  is  denied  it. 
Liberalism  can  help,  can  criticise,  can  restrain,  but  it 
cannot  govern.  With  the  help  of  its  star  artist,  or,  as 
many  Liberals  contend,  in  spite  of  him,  it  has,  for  the 
third  time  in  succession,  climbed  back  to  the  exhilarating 
position  of  the  third  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
the  successors  of  the  proud  victors  of  1906  can  do  no 
better  than  this,  there  is  proof  that  virtue  has  gone  out  of 
Liberalism.  In  conjunction  with  Labour  it  has,  indeed, 
won  a  second,  maybe  for  this  generation  a  final,  success 
for  Free  Trade.  But  Free  Trade  is  a  conservative  doc¬ 
trine,  which  a  false  Conservatism  has  chanced  to  abandon. 
It  was  also  part  of  the  scheme  of  liberation  of  which  the 
great  Liberals  were  the  authors,  and  its  firm  rampart 
of  common  sense  remains  too  strong  to  be  overthrown. 

But  with  the  enfranchisement  of  the  workers  and  the 
women,  this  emancipating  task  came  to  an  end,  and  that 
of  organising  and  humanising  the  ensuing  Capitalist  State 
began.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  for  this  duty  the  Liberal 
qualification  does  not  suffice.  The  early  Liberal  thinkers 
were  individualists.  Their  pioneering  was  done  in  the 
sphere  of  free  production,  and  their  ideas  were  handed  on 
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to  the  master-builders  and  moral  reformers  of  an  indi¬ 
vidualist  society.  These  men  accepted  industrialism  for 
what  it  was,  and  for  the  most  part  ignored  the  literary  and 
religious  protest  against  its  inhumanities.  They  allowed 
the  enlightened  Toryism  of  Shaftesbury  to  struggle 
almost  alone  for  the  health  of  the  workers  and  the  lives 
of  their  children.  They  had  a  gospel  for  trade  and 
finance,  for  despised  classes  ahd  nationalities,  for  Jews 
and  Dissenters,  for  Parthians  and  Elamites,  but,  save  for 
Free  Trade  and  the  vote,  they  had  none  for  the  Lancashire 
worker.  Unemployment,  the  curse  of  the  worker,  the 
enemy  of  his  home  and  of  his  standard  of  life,  they  simply 
passed  by.  It  was  too  “deeply  rooted”  in  the  “existing 
economic  organisation,’”  and  to  that  organisation  the 
Liberalism  of  Manchester  and  after-Manchester  stood 
pledged. 

Nor  has  the  Liberal  Party  been  true  even  to  the  later 
ideas  of  betterment  which  flitted,  with  so  many  visions, 
across  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  inventive  brain.  The  capitalist 
reaction  of  1921  and  1922  makes  a  shabby  chapter  in  the 
story  of  British  statesmanship.  And  it  can  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  its  instrument,  if  not  its  author,  was  a  Liberal 
Prime  Minister.  No  such  paradises  as  Mr.  George’s  fancy 
built  up  in  a  day  and  a  night  could,  indeed,  have  arisen 
from  the  wreck  of  the  war.  But  Mr.  George  proceeded  to 
demolish  the  modest  gains  which  that  disaster  had  yielded 
to  the  work  of  social  reconstruction.  Of  promises,  indeed, 
there  had  been  enough  and  to  spare.  The  Prime  Minister 
had  taken  a  long  step  to  the  nationalisation  of  mines;  Mr, 
Churchill,  not  to  be  outdone,  had  plumped  for  railway 
nationalisation.  Short  was  the  shrift  administered  to  these 
policies.  But  the  workman  was  not  even  allowed  to  keep 
what  he  had.  Under  the  sweep  of  the  Geddes  axe,  the 
ameliorative  State  services — housing,  education,  child 
welfare — were  all  cut  down.  Wages  fell,  as  the  sustaining 
barriers,  moral  and  material,  were  weakened  or  removed 
The  experiments  in  model  industrial  cities  were  allowed 
to  go  to  waste,  and  the  attempts  to  steady  prices  and  stabi¬ 
lise  production  were  abandoned.  The  control  bodies  were 

(1)  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes’  address  to  the  Liberal  Summer  School  at  Cambridge. 
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:  dispersed ;  the  large  stores  of  State  goods  broken  up,  and 
the  still  richer  stock  of  social  and  administrative  experience 
thrown  away. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  fix  upon  the  Liberal  Party  the 
responsibility  for  this  wastage.  But  for  the  most  part  it 
!  was  content  to  look  on  while  social  reform  was  sent  to  the 
■  scrap-heap,  as  if  the  reversion  to  unrestricted  capitalism 
‘  were  either  a  good  thing  in  itself,  or  were  consonant  with 
i  the  social  Liberalism  of  the  ’nineties.  All  this  the  people 
!  have  remembered.^  The  elections  of  1922  and  1923  have 
!  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  entire  body  of  organised 
workers  into  the  Labour  camp,  accompanied  by  a  steady 
flight  of  Radical  intellectuals.  Liberalism,  indeed,  has 
by  no  means  disappeared.  Something  of  its  earlier  discip¬ 
line  has  been  restored.  Its  prodigal  has  come  back  to  it, 
bringing  with  him,  after  a  new  fashion  in  prodigals,  both 
money  and  votes.  But  its  position  in  our  politics  has 
vitally  changed.  It  has  emerged  from  the  election  in  the 
form  of  a  critical,  a  medium,  party,  possessing,  as  I  have 
said,  the  power  of  the  balance  in  Parliament.  But  it  has 
lost  its  main  source  of  recruitment,  no  less  than  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  living  and  renewable  force,  a  refuge  from  Tory 
Philistinism,  and  a  centre  of  enthusiasm  and  moral  energy. 
Bourgeois  parties,  like  bourgeois  kings,  are  unattractive 
objects,  and  it  is  not  to  the  group-conscience  or  the  group- 
organisation,  however  large  and  experienced  and  full  of 
talent,  that  a  country  commits  its  affairs.  Parties  must 
be  national  parties ;  and  only  two  such  bodies  remain  to 
our  politics.  The  one  is  Toryism;  the  other  is  Labour. 
They  contain  the  ideas  which  attract  or  repel  the  great 
mass  of  their  countrymen,  and  between  them,  therefore, 
the  mental  fight  of  our  times  must  go  on. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  in  committing 
=  its  fate  to  the  Labour  Party  the  country  encounters  an 
i  element  alien  to  its  genius  and  institutions.  The  Labour 
'  Party  is  an  international  one  in  the  sense  that  it  represents 
:  the  one  bond  of  sympathy  that  unites  a  great  mass  of 
i  citizens  in  all  the  countries  which  took  part  in  the  Great 
War.  In  the  existing  state  of  Europe  that  is  a  good  omen, 
not  a  bad.  The  Labour  Party  is  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
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national  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  this  country  is  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  if  Mr.  MacDonald 
becomes  Prime  Minister  in  the  course  of  this  month,  he 
will  be  as  free  to  act  for  his  own  country  as  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  himself.  The  Labour  leaders  are  personally  better 
known,  not  merely  to  Socialists,  but  to  the  representatives 
of  progressive  thought  in  every  capital  in  Europe,  than 
are  Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  MacDonald 
has  a  rather  closer  first-hand  acquaintance  than  either  of 
these  gentlemen  with  the  direction  and  the  character  of 
contemporary  European  statesmanship.  As  Prime 
Minister  he  will  compare,  in  culture  and  personal  distinc¬ 
tion,  in  the  gift  of  speech,  and  in  charm  of  manner  and 
address,  with  the  long  line  of  famous  men  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him.  Most,  though  not  all,  his  associates  want  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  arts  of  Imperial  government.  Rut  their 
first  rank  is  of  good  quality  and  varied  attainment.  Mr.  Webb 
is  the  ablest  committee  man  in  England,  as  well  as  one  of 
her  greatest  social  historians,  while  the  abilities  of  men  like 
Mr.  Clynes,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Hodges, 
and  Mr.  Smillie  have  been  tested  in  encounters  with  the 
quickest  brains  in  the  country.  These  men  are  of  the  soil 
of  Britain,  trained  in  its  schools  of  trade  unionism  and 
local  government,  leaders  and  members  of  its  chapels  and 
friendly  societies,  and  widely  removed  in  character  and 
experience  no  less  from  German  idealism  than  from  the 
autocratic  and  irreligious  temper  of  Moscow.  The  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  the  party  learned  their  economics,  not  from 
Marx,  but  from  Jevons,  and  they  hold  the  Fabian  Society’s 
doctrine  of  progressive  as  opposed  to  catastrophic 
Socialism.  On  the  political  side  they  are  constitutionalists 
and  Parliamentarians  to  a  man,  and  their  development 
from  Radicalism  is  as  natural  and  as  characteristically 
English  as  was  the  transition  of  the  Liberals  from  the 
Whigs  in  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  in  the  w'orld  why,  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  its  accession  to  power,  a  Labour 
Government  should  find  itself  at  bitter  war  with  the 
“  directing  ”  classes.  Let  me  take  an  example.  Capital, 
like  Labour,  has  learned  something  from  the  experience  of 
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years  of  continuous  unemployment  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  of  hardship.  A  measure  of  unemployment,  a 
“margin  ”  of  hard-pressed  workers  to  play  with,  does  indeed 
come  within  the  capitalist  theory  of  production.  But  not 
so  much  and  such  long-continued  unemployment  as  this. 
And  an  early  appreciation  of  the  change  came,  not  from  the 
Reds  of  the  Labour  Party,  but  from  so  respectable  a 
source  as  the  Sub -Committee  of  the  Industrial  Group  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Sir  Allan  Smith.  In  a  very  remarkable  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister  this  body  presented  a  view  of  the  crisis  in  British 
industry  which,  with  the  change  of  a  sentence  or  two,  might 
have  come  from  Eccleston  Square  itself.  The  Group,  it 
said,  had  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  on  the  industrial 
situation.  The  time  had  come  to  propound  a  definite 
policy  of  productive  employment in  substitution  for  the 
method  of  doles  and  palliatives.  With  this  object  in  view, 
the  Group  submitted  a  comprehensive  scheme,  with  the 
approval  of  the  railway  groups,  for  the  electrification  and 
extension  of  certain  railways,  the  development  of  canals 
and  waterways,  the  building  and  extension  of  tunnels  and 
docks,  and  the  promotion  of  “  revenue-producing  ”  muni¬ 
cipal  enterprises.  These  reforms  the  Group  pressed  on  the 
Prime  Minister  in  urgent  terms,  concluding  with  the 
warning  that  his  “  failure  to  act  ”  would  entail  “  irreparable 
harm  to  the  moral  of  the  workers  and  a  grave  menace  to 
the  social  and  economic  stability  of  the  country.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately  Mr.  Baldwin  did  not  act.  The  initiative  has  now 
passed  on  to  the  Labour  Party,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
in  a  few  months  Capital,  under  the  vigilant  direction  of  a 
Labour  Government,  should  not  be  engaged  in  a  great 
joint  operation  for  the  revival  of  British  industry. 

And  if  the  circumstances  under  which  Labour  may 
assume  power  forbid  a  violent  breach  with  Capital,  still 
more  do  they  point  to  a  reasonable  understanding  with 
other  great  forces  in  the  State.  Of  the  Civil  Service  there 
is  no  need  to  speak.  By  character  and  tradition  it  is  an 
adaptable,  almost  an  automatically  progressive  body,  and 
its  services  will  be  quite  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
MacDonald  as  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  The  war  gave  its  best 
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members  opportunities  of  constructive  work  which  they  had 
never  enjoyed  before,  and  many  of  these  schemes  yielded 
results  which  a  Labour  Government  will  be  eager  to  con¬ 
serve  and  to  extend.  Much  the  same  consideration  applied 
to  the  banking  class.  The  emergencies  of  the  war  and  the 
peace  have  turned  the  banking  community  into  a  semi¬ 
official  annexe  of  Government,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they 
will  play  both  a  creative  and  a  critical  part  in  the  re¬ 
settlement  of  Europe,  the  grand  objective  of  all  British 
Governments,  and  of  a  Labour  Government  most  of  all. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  the  Capital  Levy.  The 
attack  on  Labour  for  its  policy  on  the  National  Debt  has 
proved  an  excellent  election  “  stunt.”  But  the  Debt  itself 
is  something  more  than  matter  for  a  political  ramp,  or  a 
headline  for  the  Rothermere  Press.  “  I  have  left,”  said 
Napoleon  at  the  end  of  his  career,*  “  in  her  (Great 
Britain’s)  flanks  a  poisoned  dart.  It  is  I  who  made  her 
National  Debt,  that  will  ever  burden,  if  not  crush,  future 
generations.”  But  compared  with  the  injury  that  a  Debt 
of  £7,800  millions,  carrying  an  annual  burden  in  interest 
of  £7  per  head  of  the  population,  inflicts  on  a  great  indus¬ 
trial  community,  Napoleon’s  “  dart  ”  was  a  fleabite.  Year 
after  year,  decade  after  decade,  this  burden  must  con¬ 
tinue,  increasing  with  each  fall  in  prices,  and  virtually 
irredeemable  by  a  sinking  fund.  It  is  astonishing,  there¬ 
fore,  that  of  the  three  competitors  for  power  last  month, 
only  one  party  devoted  a  constructive  thought  to  the  over¬ 
mastering  problem  of  finance.  The  Capital  Levy  is  not, 
indeed,  a  new  idea,  and  it  has  no  specially  Socialist  origin. 
It  is  rather  an  adaptation  of  the  death  duties,  differing 
from  them  chiefly  in  being  a  toll  on  the  going  instead  of 
on  the  realised  estate.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
combine  the  two  taxes  in  one,  so  as  to  constitute  a  fair 
and  by  no  means  crushing  impost  on  wealth.  But  the 
Levy  is  an  expedient  rather  than  a  principle,  and  in  this 
world,  at  least,  expedients  are  subject  to  the  claims  of 
time  and  opportunity.  At  such  a  moment  as  this,  no  sane 
Government  would  dream  of  taking  a  revolutionary  step 
in  finance  without  consulting  the  Treasury  on  the  problem 

(i)  Quoted  by  Mr.  Somervell  in  his  Studies  in  Statesmanship.  (Bell.) 
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[  of  the  Debt  and  assuring  itself  that  its  plan  of  relief  was 
S  a  feasible  one.  Mr.  MacDonald  indicated  this  form  of 
procedure  when  the  election  was  not  yet  concluded,  and  its 
result  acclaims  his  wisdom. 

Should,  therefore,  a  Labour  Government  emerge  from 
the  toils  and  intrigues  of  the  hour,  its  policy  will  be  no 
march  into  a  Communists’  dreamland.  It  will  be  a  step- 
by-step  dealing  with  the  grey  world  of  realities  that  the 
capitalist  system  created,  and  that  the  war  and  the  peace 
have  left  behind  them.  The  problem  of  the  hour  is  unem¬ 
ployment.  Of  all  the  parties  Labour  is  in  closest  touch 
with  the  devastating  effect  of  doles  on  the  workman’s 
character,  and  suffers  most  from  it.  The  disposition  of  a 
Labour  Government  will,  consequently,  be  to  seek  an 
alternative  to  that  fatal  remedy,  and  this  they  can  only 
find  in  the  scheme  of  “  productive  employment  ”  which 
Mr.  Baldwin  turned  down,  as  well  as  by  a  considered  use 
of  their  administrative  powers  to  correct  their  predecessors’ 
niggardly  and  unimaginative  use  of  the  State  services. 

L  That  may  be  called  collectivist  politics.  But  it  will 
:  be  largely  collectivism  by  consent,  and  that  in  itself 

■  will  be  a  great  gain.  The  enlightened  capitalist  cannot 
resist,  for  the  proposal  is  his  own.  And  the  workman 
will  feel  that  the  success  of  a  new  impulse  to  British 
industry  depends  peculiarly  on  him,  for  it  comes  directly 
from  a  Government  of  his  friends. 

For  Labour  itself  is  real — by  far  the  most  real  thing 
in  our  public  life.  The  fundamental  questions — peace, 

;  disarmament,  production,  exchange  and  currency — 
!  dominate  its  politics  even  more  completely  than  they  rule 

■  the  politics  of  bankers,  employers,  merchants,  and  trades- 
I  folk,  for  through  their  right  solution  alone  can  the  work¬ 
men  live,  and  their  representatives  hope  to  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  denial  of 

'  the  uses  of  Parliament  to  refuse  to  a  constitutional  Labour 
;  Party,  under  moderate  leadership,  the  chance  of  working, 
as  statesmen,  for  such  a  solution. 


THE  NEO-GEORGIANS 
By  Alec  Waugh 


1. 

In  those  days  so  distant  now  as  to  belong  seemingly  to 
another  century,  when  in  every  month  and  in  every  seventh 
periodical  we  read  articles  on  “  The  War  and  Literature,” 
we  encountered  rarely  enough  the  note  of  prophecy.  No 
one  seemed  to  be  more  than  casually  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  peace  on  literature ;  no  one  was  seriously  wonder¬ 
ing  what  would  happen  when  the  immediate  intoxication 
of  war  conditions  was  removed,  when  the  electric  batterj’ 
that  had  maintained  at  such  a  high  pitch  the  nervous  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  country  was  disconnected.  No  one  appeared 
to  realise  that  peace  would  exert  as  profound  and  as  dis¬ 
turbing  an  influence  on  modern  literature  as  had  previously 
the  war.  The  Neo-Georgians  (the  men  who  were  unknown 
or  unnoticed  before  the  war  and  had  reached  prominence 
in  the  course  of  it)  were  expected  confidently  and  unrea¬ 
sonably  to  take  the  peace  in  their  stride,  carrying  into  new 
conditions  the  manner  and  temper  of  their  earlier  work, 
“If  they  can  achieve  so  much,”  the  critic  wrote,  “  during 
the  stress  and  discomfort  of  army  life,  what  may  they  not 
accomplish  when  peace  restores  to  them  that  leisure  which 
is  requisite  for  big  work  ?  ” 

Well,  they  have  got  that  leisure  now,  have  had  it  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  a  single  Neo-Georgian 
who  stands  as  high  in  popular  and  critical  esteem  as  he 
did  six  years  ago.  The  four  most  vital  and  most  robust 
of  the  later  war  poets  have  not  repeated  the  successes  that 
came  so  quickly,  if  so  deservedly,  to  them  in  191/. 
Siegfried  Sassoon  was  not  represented  in  Georgian  Poeit), 
iQ20-ig22,  and  since  Counter-attack  has  published 
nothing  except  in  private  and  limited  editions.  Robert 
Graves  has  abandoned  his  fusiliers  for  his  fairies;  W.  J. 
Turner  has  become  exceedingly  abstruse;  Robert  Nichols 
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is  apparently  in  a  sort  of  halfway  house  between  two 
manners;  and  of  the  others — those  whom  the  chance  of 
things  withheld  from  service,  those  whose  work,  as  in  the 
case  of  Edmund  Blunden,  did  not  receive  recognition  till 
1919,  and  those  again  who,  though  serving,  wrote  little, 
if  any,  war  verse,  of  them  in  an  equal  measure.  When  the 
last  volume  of  Georgian  Poetry  appeared  a  number  of 
critics  deplored  in  it  a  general  absence  of  life  and  vigour. 
Individually  the  poems  were  good  enough,  but  collectively 
they  presented  a  curious  and  distinctly  tedious  homo¬ 
geneity  of  style  and  matter.  The  book  contained  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  pastoral  poetry,  some  of  which  tended 
to  become  a  mere  cataloguing  of  place  names,  a  type 
of  poem  that  Clifford  Bax  parodied  in  Midsummer 
'  Madness  : — 

1  have  seen  Laister  Dyke  and  Langley  Hill, 

Old  Meldrum,  Ollerton  and  Orchardleigh, 

Manningtree  (Essex),  Manton,  Martin  Hill 
'  (Kent),  and  the  spirit  of  England  breathes  in  me. 

j  The  material  was  in  the  bulk  uninteresting.  It  was 
impersonal.  It  was  undramatic.  It  limited  the  capacities 
'  of  the  universe  to  a  number  of  natural  objects,  and  to 
the  poet  who  observed  them.  There  is  little  if  any 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  other  personalities. 

Mr.  Edward  Shanks,  for  example,  concludes  with  the 
following  very  beautiful  lines  a  poem  called  Memory  : — 

“  This  is  life’s  certain  good. 

Though  in  the  end  it  be  not  good  at  all 
When  the  dark  end  arises. 

And  the  stripped,  startled  spirit  must  let  fall 
The  amulets  that  could 
Prevail  with  life’s  but  not  death’s  sad  devices. 

Then,  like  a  child  from  whom  an  older  child 
Forces  its  gathered  treasures. 

Its  beads  and  shells  and  strings  of  withered  flowers, 

J'okens  of  recent  pleasures. 

The  soul  must  lose  in  eyes  weeping  and  wild 
I'hose  prints  of  vanished  hours. 

But  “  these  amulets,”  “  these  prints  of  vanished  hours  ” 
-  that  have  been  described  in  the  earlier  stanzas  of  the 
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poem,  are  every  one  of  them  remembered  pictures  cf 
natural  scenes  and  objects,  and  when  the  reader  has  realised 
that  he  is  to  encounter  not  only  in  Mr.  Shanks’s  other 
poems,  but  also  in  the  poems  of  Mr.  John  Freeman  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Blunden  and  Mr.  Francis  Brett  Young,  a  further 
and  slightly  varying  series  of  such  pictures,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  should  complain  that  there  is  something 
more  in  life  than  rivers  and  sunsets  and  branches  against 
moons. 

“  Poetry,”  we  can  imagine  him  to  assert,  not  unjustly,  '  ' 
“  is  the  expression  of  the  hopes  and  fears  and  instincts  of 
mankind.  And  how  much  of  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  ! 
the  modern  w’orld  is  expressed  in  these  admittedly  graceful  '  > 
andmelodiousbutequally  admittedly  unemotional  exercises  ' 

in  pastoral  poetry?  Would  the  last  volume  of  Georgian  * 
Poetry  be  of  the  least  value  to  the  future  historian  as  a  < 
guide  to  the  mentality  of  post-war  England?  To  what  ;  ' 
a  limited  extent,  surely,  is  this  poetry  the  mouthpiece  of  i 

its  generation.  Rarely,  perhaps,  has  the  world  passed  ^  1 
through  a  period  of  intenser  action.  Rarely  has  a  litera-  < 

ture  been  more  divorced  from  action.  One  purely  nature  ? 
poet  in  a  generation  would  be  welcome,  but  to  have  seven  > 

such  !  And  to  open  the  Georgian  book  at  random,  such  i 

lines  as  these  : —  ] 

I  will  ask  primrose  and  violet  to  spend  for  you  ' 

Their  smell  and  hue,  =  | 

And  the  bold,  trembling  anemone  awhile  to  spare  ] 

Her  flowers  starry  fair;  . 

Or  the  flushed  wild  apple  and  yet  sweeter  thorn 

Their  sweetness  to  keep 

Longer  than  any  fire-bosomed  flower  born 

Betw’een  midnight  and  midnight  deep,  ’ 

might  have  been  really  written  by  any  one  of  them.”  * 
Nor  (and  this  is  considerably  more  important)  is  it  * 

common  to  find  these  pictures  of  natural  objects  raised  ^ 

to  significance  as  they  are  raised  in  Mr.  Shanks’s  Menion  * 

— an  extremely  lovely  thing — by  their  juxtaposition  with  '  ' 
some  eternal  process  of  decay  and  change.  Mr.  Freeman  < 

is,  it  would  seem,  content  simply  to  describe  and  set  on  ‘ 

record  the  various  sights  and  sounds  that  have  brought  t 

him  pleasure ;  he  sets  them  on  record  very  sincerely  and  ' 
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directly  and  harmoniously,  but  he  does  no  more.  He  not 
only  does  not  use  them  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of 
a  philosophy — and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should — but 
he  does  not  bring  them  into  relation  with  any  eternal  process. 
There  is  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  work  no  discernible  attitude 
to  life ;  his  poetry  is  a  delicate  instrument  of  appreciation, 
and  though 

there  are  fifty  ways  to  town 
And  rather  more  to  heaven, 

'  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  poetry  is  not  exhilarating. 

It  is  impersonal,  colourless,  thin  blooded. 

I  Some  critics  have,  with  extreme  injustice,  blamed  for 
this  calm-toned  atmosphere  of  the  last  two  volumes  of 
Georgian  Poetry  the  taste  of  their  editor.  E.  M.,  they  have 
contended,  is  only  interested  in  the  placid  poetry  of  con- 
;  templation.  No  contention  could  be  more  absurd.  It 
1  was  E.  M.  who  twelve  years  ago  presented  to  the  public, 

!  in  “  a  challenging  and  manageable  form,”  the  poetry  of 
Rupert  Brooke,  of  Gordon  Bottomley,  of  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
of  James  Elroy  Flecker,  of  Lascelles  Abercrombie  and 
Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson.  And  what  robust,  vigorous  poetry 
is  being  written  now,  as  that  of  Mr.  Prewett,  E.  M.  has 
recognised  and  published.  There  can  be  only  one  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  preponderance  in  these  last  two  collec- 
t  tions  of  impersonal  unemotional  poetry,  namely,  that  the 
^  poetry  of  personal  passion  and  experience  is  being  no 
longer  produced  with  the  rich  abundance  of  the  war  and 
pre-war  years. 

II. 

It  would  be  not  difficult  to  find  in  explanation  of  this 
characteristic  quality  of  post-war  literature  a  multiplicity 
‘  of  persuasive  theories ;  it  could  be  attributed  to  a  reaction 
from  the  machinery  that  had  made  war  possible,  the  reac¬ 
tion  towards  those  calm  beauties  of  the  English  country- 
:  side  that  have  alone  remained  unsullied  by  the  war.  It 
could  be  attributed  to  the  exhaustion  after  the  artificial 
strain  of  war  conditions,  to  the  unprepared  absence  of 
stimulation.  And,  undoubtedly,  these  two  factors  are  to 
be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  choice  of  material 
VOL.  cxv.  N.S.  F 
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and  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  But  a  nervous  reac¬ 
tion  is  not  a  movement.  And  there  is  more  than  a  nervous 
reaction  in  the  Neo-Georgian’s  quiet,  unstated,  but  resolute 
refusal  to  promulgate  a  philosophy  or  define  an  attitude. 
That  is  the  mark  of  a  very  definite  conviction,  of  the  post¬ 
war  aesthetic  point  of  view.  It  is  the  protest  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  that  has  put  all  its  eggs,  such  as  they  were,  into  one 
basket  and  has  seen  them  smashed ;  a  generation  that  has 
been  exploited  once  and  is  resolved  not  to  make  that  par¬ 
ticular  mistake  again. 

It  would  serve  small  purpose  now  to  recapitulate  the 
nature  and  details  of  that  disenchantment  in  words  that 
would  necessarily  be  far  inferior  to  those  of  Henri  Bar- 
busse,  of  C.  E.  Montagu,  and  of  Siegfried  Sassoon.  It 
is  a  story  so  familiar  now  that  in  our  unquestioning  accept¬ 
ance  of  it  we  are  in  danger  of  disregarding  it;  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  disregard  it  if  we  are  to  appraise  rightly 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  this  post-war  literature. 

The  Neo-Georgian  is  detached  in  self-protection.  He 
is  weary  of  panaceas,  of  the  millennium,  of  facile  enthu¬ 
siasms.  He  smiles  when  his  elders  talk  of  leaving  the 
world  better  than  they  found  it ;  to  him  it  can  seem  hardly 
likely  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  to  be  altered 
appreciably  by  the  WTitten  word,  certainly  by  anything  that 
he  may  have  to  say.  He  has  watched  a  number  of  his 
predecessors  sacrificing  themselves  in  the  cause  of  social 
service,  and  on  the  whole  unprofitably,  or  so  it  would  seem 
to  him.  The  world  is  no  better  than  it  was  before  they 
began  to  write;  quite  possibly  it  is  a  little  worse.  He 
recalls  the  confident  reaction  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century  from  the  art  for  art’s  sake  doctrines  of 
the  ’nineties,  how  the  Edwardians  set  out  quite  definitely 
in  their  fiction  and  their  verse  to  get  something  done;  and 
how  they  defended  or  attacked  the  status  of  woman 
and  the  industrial  machinery  of  the  realm,  and  he  realises, 
now  that  those  fires  have  burnt  low,  that  nowhere  were 
the  Edwardians  more  effective,  nowhere  more  endurable, 
than  when  they  lost  that  sense  of  mission,  when  they  put 
aside  the  prophet  and  the  reformer  and  became  the  artist 

He  has  lost  faith  in  panaceas.  He  is  inclined  to  doubt 
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whether  any  society  can  be  constructed  that  will  not  con¬ 
tain  the  fallibility  of  the  persons  who  construct  it,  and  he 
has  no  illusions  about  himself.  He  sees  all  forms  of  social 
life  as  arrangements  of  temporary  convenience,  and  is 
able  consequently  to  regard  the  maintenance  and  safe¬ 
guarding  of  those  conveniences  as  a  labour  of  relative 
importance.  Either  way  he  is  inclined  to  think  it  does  not 
matter  very  greatly.  The  structure  of  life  is  as  imper¬ 
manent  as  the  hands  that  build  it.  He  can  view  without 
dismay  the  crumbling  of  the  fabric.  He  wonders  whether 
a  certain  cycle  of  civilisation  is  not  about  to  close.  In  The 
People  of  the  Ruins  Mr.  Edward  Shanks  has  drawn  a 
picture  of  the  England  that  may  be  two  hundred  years  from 
now,  after  the  revolution,  with  the  machinery  of  modern 
life  destroyed,  and  sheep  grazing  among  the  ruins.  Cicely 
Hamilton  has  told  in  Theodore  Savage  the  story  of  a 
similar  collapse  in  wartime  when  terror  falls  from  the 
skies,  and  within  a  few  months  England  has  become  a 
collection  of  small  tribes  living  separately  and  brutishly, 
tilling  the  soil  and  building  hutments;  small  tribes  who 
retain  only  as  a  vague  legend  the  memory  of  a  world  that 
has  passed  for  ever;  tribes  for  whom  that  world  is  only  a 
living  force  in  the  persisting  dread  of  science,  in  their 
eyes  “  devil’s  knowledge  ”  which  the  wreck  of  that  world 
has  handed  dowm  to  them.  In  R.U.R.  there  is  the  same 
presentiment  of  ruin,  the  foreboding  that  after  a  certain 
point  life  returns  to  primitive  forms  and  customs,  and  an 
identical  note  is  struck  in  J.  D.  C.  Fellow’s  After  London. 

London  Bridge  is  broken  down ; 

Green  is  the  grass  on  Ludgate  Hill, 

I  know  a  farmer  in  Camden  Towm 
Killed  a  buck  by  Pentonville. 

I  have  heard  my  grandam  tell 
How  some  thousand  years  ago, 

Houses  stretched  from  Camberwell 
Right  to  Highbury  and  Bow. 

Down  by  Shadwell’s  golden  meads. 

Tall  ships’  masts  would  stand  as  thick 
As  the  pretty  tufted  reeds 
That  the  VVapping  children  pick.  .  . 

And  to  the  Neo-Georgian  such  a  prospect  is  the  subject 
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of  intellectual  curiosity,  of  detached  conjecture.  “These 
things  may  very  well  be,”  he  seems  to  say,  “  but  that  is 
none  of  my  business.” 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  at  once  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  characteristic,  and  the  most  articulate 
writer  of  this  generation,  in  whose  poems  and  stories  the 
historian  of  the  future  will  find  more  clearly  than  any¬ 
where  else  the  mentality  of  the  1920’s,  there  is  to  ^ 
detected  nowhere  the  note  of  approval  or  condemnation; 
he  presents  his  troop  of  characters  with  the  whimsical 
deference  of  the  showman  of  the  Blue  Bird  company,  and 
watches  from  the  wings  with  a  smile  of  detached  amuse¬ 
ment  their  fantastic  humours.  No  one  has  revealed  more 
to  the  modern  mind  than  he  has.  But  his  investigations 
and  his  discoveries  have  left  him  with  no  disturbing 
speculations  as  to  whether  “  all  this  is  right  or  not.”  He 
has  been  untouched  by  the  tantalising  feeling  that  “  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  about  it.” 

Modern  life  is  to  the  post-war  writer  a  spectacle;  a 
harrowing,  a  diverting,  a  depressing  spectacle  as  you  may 
choose  to  look  at  it,  but  a  spectacle,  nothing  more;  it  is 
the  material  out  of  which  he  makes  up  his  books.  He  is  a 
recorder  and,  on  occasions,  a  commentator,  and  it  would 
be  quite  foolish  in  his  view  for  him  to  attempt  to  define 
and  pigeonhole  his  beliefs.  There  is  implicit  in  every 
good  book  an  attitude  to  life ;  implicit  in  the  choice  of 
subject  and  the  manner  of  presenting  it.  If  his  book  is 
good  that  attitude  will  be  there,  and  if  his  book  is  bad, 
well,  then,  it  is  of  no  importance  what  he  thinks  or 
what  he  says;  these  things  lie  outside  his  province. 
He  is  not  here  to  advance  the  millennium,  he  is  here 
to  write. 

F or  this  is  the  one  thing  that  has  survived,  namely,  that 
faith  in  the  value  of  good  writing,  that  conviction  that  for 
its  own  sake  writing  is  a  thing  supremely  worth  the  doing 
well,  the  one  thing  relatively  permanent  in  a  world  of 
flux,  the  one  thing  worth  defending. 

There  is  in  the  whole  of  R.U.R.  only  a  single  moment, 
perhaps,  of  personal  revelation,  personal,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  creator ;  the  moment  when  the 
head  Robot  utters  his  impeachment  of  the  human  race. 
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I  ‘'You  do  unnecessary  things.”  It  is  the  most  dramatic 
j  moment  in  the  play.  It  is  an  expression  of  fear ;  fear  for 
:  the  efficiency  that  demands  a  purpose  of  all  activities,  that 
'  cannot  tolerate  what  is  not  directly  serviceable,  that  has  no 
use  for  flavour,  for  decoration.  To  Capek  as  to  Samuel 
'  Butler,  the  thought  that  one  day  machinery  may  assume 
control  of  its  inventors,  is  an  ingenious  intellectual  toy, 

■  a  thing  to  play  with.  But  it  is  a  personal  menace,  that 
=  presentiment  of  a  society  that  will  have  no  time  or  use 

for  the  one  thing  that  seems  to  him  to  matter.  And  as  a 
’  corollary  to  that  conviction  has  come  inevitably  the 
‘  unstated  but  firm  belief  that  good  writing  is  an  end  in 
!  itself,  an  end  to  be  pursued  independently  of  any  other 
^  interest,  a  thing  apart  and  worthy. 

!  III. 

You  will  hear  modern  literature  described  widely 
I  enough  as  formless,  especially  by  the  dull  and  conven- 
=  tional  poet  who  has  failed  to  attract  attention.  “  My  own 

■  book?  ”  he  will  say,  in  reply  to  a  friend’s  enquiry,  “  I’ve 
'  had  some  very  nice  letters  about  it,  but  oh — well,  you 

■  know  what  it  is.  My  stuff  rhymes  and  it  scans  and  it’s 
no  good  writing  like  Wordsworth  nowadays,  one’s  got  to 

j  describe  in  irregular  lines  and  ungrammatical  English  the 
sensations  of  waiting  for  a  ’bus  at  Piccadilly  Circus  on  a 
I  wet  night.  Unless  there’s  a  stunt  about  a  book  it  doesn’t 
get  reviewed — a  bad  time.” 

That  is  the  attitude  adopted  to  modern  literature  by  a 
good  many  people  who  are  content  to  read  the  reviews  of 
books  and  not  the  books  themselves.  But  it  is  a  position 
worth  maintaining  that  there  has  rarely  been  an  age  more 
concerned  with  questions  of  technique  than  this  present 
age :  this  age  which  has,  in  the  face  of  its  own  experience, 
come  to  believe  that  what  one  has  to  say  is  of  small  matter 
!  in  comparison  with  the  way  in  which  one  says  it. 
i  There  was  much  talk  of  “art  for  art’s  sake”  in  the 
!  eighteen  nineties.  But  with  them  it  was  a  slogan  rather 
i  than  a  principle,  a  justification  for  a  freedom  in  their 
:  lives  and  work  otherwise  unjustifiable.  A  number  of  Mr. 

:  Arthur  Symons’s  poems  are  mere  exercises  in  special 
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pleading.  “Art  for  art’s  sake”  was  preached  with  the 
relentless  fervour  of  the  missionary ;  it  was  a  social  chal¬ 
lenge  to  a  smug,  over-fed,  self-satisfied  society,  and  so 
busy  were  its  advocates  with  what  they  had  to  say  that 
they  forgot  with  deplorable  frequency  in  what  fashion  thev 
were  saying  it.  The  eighteen  nineties,  for  all  their  worship 
of  “the  impeccable”  Flaubert  and  the  inevitable  word, 
were  prodigal  enough  of  sloppy  writing,  and  there  is  very 
little  sloppy  writing  in  the  last  two  volumes  of  Georgian 
Poetry. 

You  will  find  in  W.  J.  Turner’s  poetry  no  backboneless 
sentences,  no  inversion  of  language  for  the  sake  of  rhythm. 
The  rules  of  good  writing  are  the  same  for  the  poet  as  for 
the  novelist.  Because  a  man  is  writing  in  rhyme  and 
rhythm  there  is  no  reason  why  his  sentences  should  become 
less  firm  and  compact.  Were  one  asked  what  is  the  imme¬ 
diately  obvious  quality  of  these  lines  which  J.  C.  Squire 
sets  in  dedication  to  his  first  series  of  poems — 

Lord,  I  have  seen  at  harvest  festival 

In  a  white  lamp-lit,  fishing  village  church, 

How  the  poor  folk,  lacking  fine  decorations. 

Offer  the  first-fruits  of  their  various  toils ; 

Not  only  fruit  and  blossom  of  the  fields  .  .  . 

But  gifts  of  other  produce,  heaped  brown  nets  .  .  . 

one  would  answer  “  good  writing.” 

When  you  meet  a  weak  line  in  a  poem  by  John  Mase¬ 
field,  who  belongs  to  the  pre-war  generation,  you  assume 
that  the  presence  of  that  line  is  due  to  slackness  on  the 
author’s  part.  When  you  detect  in  a  Pre-Raphaelite  portrait 
a  piece  of  inaccurate  draughtsmanship,  you  say  at  once. 
“  That’s  bad,  that’s  careless.”  But  when  you  see  a  picture 
of  a  horse  by  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson  that  bears  only  a  distant 
resemblance  to  the  photograph  of  one,  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  Mr.  Nevinson  has  drawn  his  horse  in  that  par 
ticular  way  for  very  good  reasons  of  his  own,  for  reasons 
of  which  the  critic  may  not  approve,  but  which  are  the 
result  of  much  thought  and  are  based  on  a  definite 
aesthetic. 

Equally  when  we  meet  in  a  poem  by  J.  C.  Squire  a 
harsh,  unscannable  line  we  know  that  he  placed  it  there 
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on  purpose,  that  he  deliberately  discarded  the  conven¬ 
tional  line  that  he  could  have  written  had  he  wanted;  we 
know  it  because  familiarity  with  his  work  has  taught  us 
that  Mr.  Squire  never  writes  slackly,  that  whatever  he  does 
he  does  on  purpose. 

A  bad  wicket-keeper  stands  back  to  fast  bowling 
because  he  cannot  stand  up  to  it;  a  good  wicket-keeper 
stands  back  because  he  knows  that  from  a  fast  bowler  he 
will  receive  ten  catches  for  every  chance  of  a  stump,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  that  one  stump  it  is  not  worth  while 
making  eight  simple  catches  difficult  and  two  difficult  ones 
impossible.  He  could  stand  up  if  he  wanted.  Ulysses 
has  been  described,  not  unwarrantably,  as  the  greatest 
outrage  that  has  been  ever  committed  on  the  English 
language,  but  few  writers  have  been  possessed  of  a  more 
clear,  a  more  rhythmed  style  than  James  Joyce  has  at  his 
disposal  on  those  rare  occasions  when  he  chooses  to 
employ  it. 

i 

^  A  veiled  sunlight  lit  up  faintly  the  grey  sheet  of  water  where  the  river 
was  embayed.  In  the  distance,  along  the  course  of  the  slow-flowing  LifTey, 

I  slender  masts  flecked  the  sky,  and  more  distant  still,  the  dim  fabric  of  the 
I  city  lay  prone  in  haze.  Like  a  scene  on  some  vague  canvas  as  old  as 
man’s  weariness,  the  image  of  the  seventh  city  of  Christendom  was  visible 
to  them  across  the  timeless  air,  no  older  nor  more  weary,  nor  less  patient 
of  subjection  than  in  the  days  of  the  Kingmote. 

There  are  few  writers  who  would  not  be  proud  to  have 
written  that  paragraph,  and  it  is  by  the  author  of  Ulysses. 
i  -It  was  from  the  strictly  technical  point  of  view  that 
Ulysses  was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  discussed;  in  its 
realism,  in  its  crudity,  in  its  obscenity  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  startling  document  that  has  ever  been  presented  as 
a  serious  piece  of  literature  to  a  civilised  community.  But 
it  aroused  none  of  the  controversy  that  is  regarded  as 
inseparable  from  such  productions.  People  did  not  sit 
in  circles  and  discuss  James  Joyce’s  message,  or  wonder 
whether  men  and  women  “  really  were  like  that.”  A  new 
way  of  writing  had  been  invented;  the  question  to  be 
decided  was :  was  it  a  good  way  or  was  it  not  ?  Its 
notoriety  is  due  undoubtedly  in  a  large  measure  to  its 
®  realism.  But  had  there  not  been  in  Ulysses  a  single 
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indecent  phrase,  or  scene,  or  sentence,  the  extent  and 
quality  of  its  interest  to  those  interested  primarily  in  letters 
would  not  have  been  diminished.  No  sensational  book  ever 
owed  less  to  its  sensationalism.  It  is  an  exercise  in  a  new 
technique ;  that  is  its  value,  that  is  its  significance.  It  could 
not  have  achieved  such  a  success  in  a  period  that  was  not 
passionately  concerned  with  the  carpentry  of  writing. 

IV. 

That  a  period  of  action  should  so  culminate  in  a  litera¬ 
ture  that  is  the  apparent  antithesis  of  action  could  have 
been  hardly  foreseen  seven  years  ago  by  the  shrewdest 
prophet,  and  yet  it  is  not  of  cowardice,  it  is  not  of  surrender 
that  this  literature  is  the  expression.  Rebellion  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  relative  to  environment,  that  does  not  necessarily 
involve  a  frontal  assault  upon  the  social  fabric.  The  son 
of  a  Trades  Union  official  who  announced  his  intention 
of  voting  for  the  Conservative  candidate  in  the  municipal 
election  would  be,  in  his  own  environment,  as  complete  a 
rebel  as  the  fourth  daughter  of  an  archdeacon  who  should 
declare  at  the  breakfast  table  a  disbelief  in  personal 
redemption. 

A  rebel  is  not  a  person  whose  views  are  opposed  to 
those  of  the  existing  Government,  but  a  person  whose 
views  and  behaviour  are  such  as  to  surprise  and  shock  the 
immediate  circle  of  his  acquaintance;  in  a  coterie  of  con¬ 
scientious  objectors  a  militarist  would  be  a  rebel,  and  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  acquiescence  the  extreme  modern  has 
achieved  rebellion.  Acquiescence  was  the  last  thing  that 
was  expected  of  him.  What  exactly  was  expected  of  him 
in  those  days  of  hazy  optimism  it  is  not  easy  now  to  say. 
Something  vibrant  though,  something  vibrant  and  in¬ 
tolerant  and  hard.  The  world  was  prepared  to  forgive  him 
innumerable  mistakes  of  taste  and  judgment  provided  they 
were  made  with  sufficient  vigour. 

It  would  have  been  much  easier  for  him  to  indulge  in 
jeremiads  and  panegyrics,  to  take  his  stand  upon  one  plat¬ 
form  or  another  and  employ  his  pen  as  a  weapon  of  social 
dialectic.  It  would  have  been  much  easier  and  much 
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pleasanter,  and  very  much  more  popular  than  to  stand 
aside,  to  let  others  pass  him,  to  say,  “  That  is  not  my 
business,  I  am  here  to  write.” 

So  far,  perhaps,  the  advantage  of  the  decision  is  not 
immediately  obvious.  When  a  writer  refuses  to  define 
his  own  attitude  to  life,  and  is  content  to  leave  it  implicit 
in  his  work,  and  when  his  emotional  response  to  the  objects 
and  subjects  that  have  attracted  him  is  weak,  the  result 
may  well  seem  to  the  reader  insignificant.  To  that  extent, 
at  least,  has  the  texture  of  much  post-war  literature  been 
bleached  by  the  exhaustive  nature  of  a  post-war  reaction. 
But  its  effect  is  a  temporary,  an  incidental  effect.  It  will 
pass,  it  already  perhaps  is  passing.  It  is  as  inconceivable 
that  the  Neo-Georgians  should  continue  to  write  solely 
of  fields  and  hedges  as  that  their  absorption  in  them  should 
remain  so  unemotional.  The  main  drive  of  the  movement 
will  continue :  will  continue  through  the  expression  of  a 
generation  that  has  come  in  the  face  of  its  own  experience 
to  believe  that  good  writing  for  its  own  sake  is  the  one 
thing  that  matters. 
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OPEN  SEAS  AND  CLOSED  PORTS 
By  Archibald  Hurd 


iThe  world  is  very  sick:  its  economic  blood  is  flowing 
sluggishly  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  :  and  yet  many 
nations — in  particular,  the  United  States,  Italy,  France, 
Portugal,  Chile,  Peru,  Spain,  Yugo-Slavia,  Roumania 
and  Turkey — are  indulging  in  policies  which  must  impede 
the  smooth  working  of  the  great  arteries  of  international 
trade.  Shipowners  of  all  nationalities  can  send  their  ships 
to  sea  with  the  assurance  that  the  seas  are  free  to  all,  but 
knowing  that  in  many  ports  in  the  ocean  and  coasting  trades 
they  will  be  treated  unfairly  in  contrast  with  vessels  under 
the  national  flags,  even  where  they  are  not  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  coasting  trade.  That  condition  does  not 
conduce  to  efficient  and  cheap  transport,  and  in  the  long 
run  international  commerce  is  handicapped  and  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  nations,  disorganised  and  im¬ 
poverished  by  war,  is  delayed. 

The  chaotic  state  of  things  which  now  exists  can  be 
illustrated  very  briefly  by  a  few  examples  of  what  is  called 
“flag  discrimination.”  If  a  British  ship,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  ship  other  than  one  under  the  Portuguese  flag, 
puts  into  Lisbon,  dues  in  gold  are  demanded,  which  means 
that  the  foreign  owner  must  pay  anything  from  forty  to 
forty-five  times  as  much  as  a  Portuguese  owner.  The 
Spaniards  have  decreed  that  any  vessels  calling  at  Spanish 
ports,  which  have  not  sailed  from  a  Spanish  port  of  origin, 
must  pay  double  tonnage  tax.  Roumania  imposes  an 
export  tax  on  freights  from  her  ports,  from  which  the 
Roumanian  State  Line  is  exempt.  Yugo-Slavia  and  Italy 
are  engaged  in  a  reactionary  policy  with  reference  to 
shipping  which  checks  their  own  trading  and  injures  trade 
generally.  Nothing  required  by  the  French  Government 
departments,  governmental  contractors,  or  French  utility 
companies  can  be  shipped  in  a  foreign  vessel  unless  the 
Office  des  Renseignemenis,  which  has  been  established,  is 
first  satisfied  that  equally  good  terms  are  not  offered  by  a 
French  vessel.  Again,  Moroccan  produce  imported  into 
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Algeria  in  a  foreign  ship  is  regarded  as  “  foreign  ”  unless 
it  is  carried  under  the  French  ensign,  and  it  is  then  treated 
as  “  colonial  ”  and  exempted  from  duty. 

Chile  and  Peru,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are 
also  embarked  on  a  restrictive  policy  of  a  most  irritating 
and  costly  description.  Within  five  weeks  of  the  first 
Portuguese  Decree,  Chile  reserved  the  coasting  trade  to 
national  vessels,  a  restriction  which,  originally  applying  to 
the  vessels  of  countries  outside  South  America,  was  by 
the  Regulations  of  August,  1922,  extended  to  operate 
against  other  South  American  countries.  The  immediate 
■  result  was  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  lines  and  the 
I  monopoly  of  the  one  Chilian  Line  in  existence.  This  line 
promptly  proposed  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  its 
freights.  About  four  weeks  later,  Peru  retaliated  with  a 
measure,  restricting  Peruvian  coasting  trade  to  national 
vessels,  which  openly  avows  indignation  at  the  Chilian 
policy  as  its  incentive.  The  effect  of  such  flag  discrimina¬ 
tion  may  be  illustrated  in  a  sentence.  A  ton  of  wheat  can 
be  carried  from  any  Chilian  port  to  a  port  in  the  United 
I  Kingdom,  a  distance  of  7,000  miles,  for  30s.,  but  it  costs 
36s.  to  carry  a  ton  of  wheat  700  miles  from  one  Chilian 
port  to  another. 

And  then  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  United  States 
resorting  to  artificial  means  of  supporting  American 
shipping  to  the  injury  of  all  other  shipping.  President 
Coolidge  has  recently  announced*  that  until  the  State  mer¬ 
chant  fleet,  built  during  the  war,  can  be  sold  “  advan¬ 
tageously”  to  private  interests  “it  must  be  operated  as 
economically  as  possible  under  such  plans  as  may  be 
devised  from  time  to  time  by  the  Shipping  Board” — 
^  which  means  that  it  will  be  exempt  from  taxation,  that 
losses  incurred  will  continue  to  be  found  by  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  that  various  means  will  be  adopted  to  favour 
,  these  State  ships  in  ocean  trading  if  public  interest 
can  be  sufficiently  aroused  in  support  of  such  a  policy. 
Nor  does  that  complete  the  record  of  folly,  for  most 
countries — and  in  particular  France,  Spain,  Belgium, 
Japan,  Russia,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  the 

(i)  Presidential  Message,  December  6th,  1923, 
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United  States — persist  in  reserving  their  coasting  trade  to 

their  own  vessels.  It  is  even  suggested  in  the  United 

States  that  a  voyage  from  any  American  port  to  the 

Philippines,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  should  be 

regarded  as  coming  within  that  narrow  definition.  Again, 

the  doctrine  of  coasting  trade  has  been  interpreted  by 

some  nations  in  Europe  as  extending  to  “  inland  seas.” 

The  Mediterranean  is  consequently  regarded  as  “an 

inland  sea,”  and  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Tunis,  both 

ports  being  under  the  French  flag,  is  treated  as  a  coasting 

voyage,  and  all  but  French  ships  are  penalised.  The 

application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  British  Empire 

would  shut  out  foreign  ships  from  trading  between 

Calcutta  and  Rangoon,  Singapore  and  Sydney,  and  Suez 

and  Aden,  or  making  such  a  coasting  voyage  as  Bombay- 

Karrachi-Basrah.  An  additional  check  on  freedom  of  sea 

transport  is  due  to  the  practice  of  collecting  income  tax 

from  foreign  shipowners  on  freights,  though,  in  fact,  those 

freights  may  yield  no  income  but  a  loss. 

#****«: 

It  cannot  be  surprising  in  the  circumstances  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  feelings  entertained  by  shipowners 
generally,  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its 
Conference  at  Rome  last  year  should  have  entered  its 
protest  against  “  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
nations  to  view  the  exports  from  and  the  imports  to  their 
countries  as  national  commerce  and  so  to  claim  the  right 
to  discriminate  in  favour  of  vessels  of  the  national 
against  vessels  of  an  alien  flag  in  regard  to  the  marine 
transportation  of  such  goods  and  passengers.”  The  Con¬ 
gress  put  it  on  record  that  it  considered  that  “  such  action 
is  contrary  to  international  rights  because  international 
commerce  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  exclusive  concern  of 
any  individual  nation,  and  that,  while  every  nation  is 
entitled  to  subsidise  its  own  shipowners  or  traders,  and  to 
regulate  and  restrict  the  amount  of  its  exports  and  imports, 
emigrants  or  immigrants,  no  nation  is  entitled  to  claim 
exclusive  rights  in  connection  with  its  international  com¬ 
merce,  or  the  transport  of  emigrants  to  or  from  the 
countries.”  In  those  circumstances  this  important 
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assembly,  representing  thirty-six  countries,  recommended 
that  “  any  attempt  to  restrict  the  carriage  of  goods  or  pas¬ 
sengers  between  different  countries  to  vessels  sailing 
under  the  national  flag  of  any  nation  by  discrimination  in 
any  form  should  be  strongly  opposed  as  being  contrary  to 
international  comity  and  disastrous  to  international  com- 
!  merce.”  It  was  added  that  “the  establishment  and 
I  maintenance  of  commerce  between  the  various  nations  on 
i  a  sound  basis  can  only  be  secured  by  equal  opportunity 
!  to  all  ships  under  all  flags  in  all  parts  of  the  world.”  That 
I  is  the  judgment,  not  merely  of  shipowners,  but  of  shippers 
of  goods,  and  it  comes  from  an  international  organisation. 

It  is  a  happy  augury  that  the  Advisory  and  Technical 
Committee  for  Communications  and  Transit  of  the 
League  of  Nations  should  have  taken  up  this  matter  of 
flag  discrimination  with  a  serious  determination  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  whole  world  to  a  realisation  of  the 
injury  which  is  being  done  by  all  measures  which  restrict 
the  free  movement  of  ocean  commerce.  The  freedom  of 
the  seas  is  valueless  unless  the  ports  are  also  free.  A 
ship  puts  forth  in  anticipation  of  reaching  a  harbour  in 
which  it  will  receive  equality  of  treatment  with  all  other 
ships.  If  that  condition  is  denied,  either  it  will  not  put 
to  sea  or  it  will  increase  its  freight  charges  to  cover  the 
extra  expenditure  which  has  to  be  incurred.  In  either 
event,  the  smooth  flow  of  maritime  trade  between  nation 
and  nation  is  impeded.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  shipowner  who  suffers,  but  the  producer  or  con¬ 
sumer,  or  both,  of  goods.  National  shipping,  in  which  a 
comparatively  limited  number  of  persons  are  interested, 
may  appear  to  profit  by  a  policy  designed  to  favour 
\  national  tonnage,  but  to  the  extent  to  which  a  country’s 
;  inhabitants — denied  unrestricted  access  to  the  inter- 
■  national  freight  market — have  to  pay  more  for  the  carriage 
;  of  goods  or  passengers,  whether  on  the  oceans  or  coastwise, 
they  are  penalised,  and  trade  and  industry  are  prejudiced 
[  in  the  keen  competition  with  other  States. 

I 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  hope  that  the  Great 
I  War  was  “to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy,”  a 
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happier  and  pleasanter  place  in  which  to  live,  that  the 
struggle  should  have  stimulated  a  narrow  nationalism 
which,  in  shipping  and  other  matters,  makes  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  men  and  women  to  exist  in  comfort.  We  stand, 
indeed,  in  the  presence  of  a  policy  of  reaction  which  was 
denounced  in  the  early  years  of  last  century  in  most 
countries,  and  in  none  more  wholeheartedly  than  in  the 
United  States.  Sir  Norman  Hill  has  recalled  in  a  most 
interesting  historical  summary  the  sequence  of  events 
which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  British  Navigation  Laws. 
So  long  as  the  American  States  were  dependencies  of  the 
British  Crown  their  ships  could  trade  with  all  British 
dependencies,  but  when  they  became  independent  their 
ships,  like  those  of  any  other  foreign  Power,  came  under 
the  Navigation  Laws.  One  of  the  results  was  to  shut  out 
from  the  carrying  trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  all 
vessels  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  even  on 
voyages  between  the  Islands  and  United  States  ports. 
From  1783  down  to  1849  the  enforcement  by  Great 
Britain  of  its  Navigation  Laws  led  to  constant  friction 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Restric¬ 
tions  were  answered  by  prohibitions  on  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  until  when  the  position  had  been  rendered  intoler¬ 
able  both  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  would  be 
temporarily  suspended ;  but  only  to  be  renewed  after  a 
short  interval  by  one  or  other  of  the  nations.  This  form 
of  commercial  warfare  was  disastrous  to  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Every  ton  of  shipping  driv^en  from  the  ports  lessened  the 
volume  of  commodities  which  might  have  been  available 
for  exchange,  because  ships  are  the  adjuncts  only  of 
commerce. 

The  British  policy  with  reference  to  shipping  was 
peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  sparse  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  Americans  were  all  for 
freedom  of  navigation,  and  in  1828  Congress  passed  an 
Act  concerning  discriminatory  duties.  In  the  first  section 
of  the  measure  it  was  declared  : 

That  upon  satisfactory  evidence  being  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Government  of  any  foreign  nation,  that  no  discrimin- 
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ating  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost  are  imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  the 
said  nation  upon  vessels  wholly  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  upon  the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  in  the  same 
from  the  United  States  or  from  any  foreign  country,  the  President  is 
hereby  authorised  to  issue  his  proclamation  declaring  that  the  foreign  dis¬ 
criminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  within  the  United  States  are 
and  shall  be  suspended  and  discontinued,  so  far  as  respects  the  vessels  of 
the  said  foreign  nation,  and  the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  same,  from  the  said  foreign  nation 
or  from  any  other  foreign  country;  the  said  suspension  to  take  place 
from  the  time  of  such  notification  being  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  continue  so  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption  of  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  continued  and  no  longer. 

*  *  *  *  #  # 

The  ports  of  the  United  States  were  thus  opened  freely 
to  the  shipping  of  all  countries  which  would  accord 
equality  of  treatment  to  American  ships.  But  so  far  as 
the  United  Kingdom  was  concerned  there  was  no  imme¬ 
diate  response  to  this  gesture.  The  British  Navigation 
Laws  were  repeatedly  challenged  by  other  nations,  but 
without  result :  they  were  still  being  applied  when  it  began 
to  be  whispered  that  this  form  of  protection,  instead  of 
promoting  the  welfare,  was  contributing  to  the  decay,  of 
the  British  mercantile  marine.  “  Between  the  signing  of 
peace  in  1815  and  the  close  of  the  year  1830  the  British 
Merchant  Navy  not  only  did  not  increase,  but  was  thought 
to  have  declined  slightly  both  in  numbers  and  tonnage.”  * 
At  last  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1836,  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  causes  of  wrecks,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
British  ships  “  were  faulty  in  design  and  as  sailors  so  slow 
that  British  shipowners  feared  free  trade  because  they 
knew  that  successful  competition  on  equal  terms  with 
foreign  ships  was  impossible.”  This  Committee  issued 
what  amounted  to  a  serious  indictment  of  British  ships  and 
their  owners,  as  well  as  of  the  majority  of  officers  and 
men.  The  evidence  went  to  support  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  had  repeated  time  and  again  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  “  the  Merchant  Navy  was  losing 
its  place  among  the  mercantile  marines  of  the  world.” 

The  conviction  was  steadily  growing  that  all  was  not 
well  with  British  shipping  when,  in  1843,  the  Foreign 

{1)  Th$  Merchant  Navy.  Vol.  I  (London :  John  Murray.) 
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Office,  at  the  request  of  the  Admiralty,  addressed  letters 
to  British  Consuls  abroad,  asking  them  what  they  thought 
about  the  matter  from  personal  observation.  Their  replies 
left  no  doubt  that  the  British  mercantile  marine  was 
decaying.  “  These  reports  fully  confirmed  the  widespread 
anxiety  which  was  entertained  as  to  the  decline  of  the 
character  of  the  British  mercantile  marine.”  Mr.  James 
Murray,  the  official  of  the  Foreign  Office  who  was  specially 
concerned  with  this  inquiry,  summed  up  the  general  pur¬ 
port  of  the  replies  of  the  British  Consuls  in  these  words 

It  is  stated  from  various  parts  of  the  world  that  persons  placed  in 
command  of  British  ships  are  so  habitually  addicted  to  drunkenness  as  to 
be  unfitted  for  their  position,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  His  Majesty’s  Consuls 
allude  specially  to  the  notorious  and  gross  intemperance,  and  to  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  brutality  of  British  ship-masters,  many  of  whom  are  totally  void 
of  education. 

In  several  reports  it  is  stated  that  there  are  honourable  exceptions  to 
the  unworthy  class  of  masters,  thus  showing  that  among  British  masters 
frequenting  foreign  ports  bad  conduct  and  ignorance  is  the  rule,  and  intelli- 
gence  and  ability  the  exception ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  foreign  masters 
are  educated,  sober,  intelligent  men,  capable  of  commanding  their  ships, 
and  that  foreign  seamen  are  consequently  more  orderly. 

This  inquiry  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  Navigation 
Laws.  In  1849  the  last  vestige  of  protection  of  British 
shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  was  removed,  to  be  followed 
five  years  later  by  the  sweeping  away  of  the  legislation 
restricting  the  coasting  trade  to  British  ships.  As  this 
country  had  championed  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  suppress¬ 
ing  piracy  and  charting  them  in  order  to  promote  the 
safety  of  navigation,  so  it  made  its  ports  free  to  all  comers, 
offering  complete  equality  of  treatment. 

#  #  #  #  *  * 

The  American  offer  of  1828  was  still  open  when  the 
policy  of  freedom  of  shipping  in  British  ports  was  being 
considered,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  influence 
which  America’s  challenge  eventually  had  on  British 
action.  In  1847,  when  the  matter  was  being  discussed 
by  British  Ministers,  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  was  the  American 
Ambassador  in  London,  informed  Lord  Palmerston  that 
the  American  Government,  believing  it  was  the  disposition 
of  Parliament  to  make  a  large  and  liberal  alteration,  was 
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anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  English  Ministers  in  that 
great  work,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  set  an 
example  which  he  hoped  would  be  productive  of  important 
and  salutary  effects.  At  one  of  his  interviews  with  the 
British  Minister,  Mr.  Bancroft  said :  “  We  are  ready  to 
do  anything  you  like ;  if  you  can  do  but  little,  we  must  do 
little;  if  you  can  do  much,  we  will  do  much;  if  you  shall 
do  all,  we  shall  do  all.”  In  a  formal  communication, 
dated  the  3rd  November,  1847,  made  by  Mr.  Bancroft  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  he  said  : — 

Universal  reciprocity  in  the  widest  sense,  is  held  by  the  American 
Government  as  the  only  thoroughly  appropriate  basis  for  intercourse 
between  two  great  nations.  The  prohibition  of  the  indirect  trade  has  but 
restrained  enterprise ;  it  has  done  good  to  neither  country.  To  abrogate  it 
would  at  once  set  free  dormant  commercial  wealth  without  injuring 
anyone. 

Should  Her  Majesty’s  Government  entertain  similar  views,  the  under¬ 
signed  is  prepared  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  to  propose 
that  British  ships  may  trade  from  any  port  of  the  world  to  any  port  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  received,  protected,  and,  in  respect  of  charges 
and  duties,  be  treated  like  American  ships,  if,  reciprocally,  American 
ships  may  in  like  manner  trade  from  any  port  in  the  world  to  any  port 
under  the  Dominion  of  Her  British  Majesty. 

The  removal  of  commercial  restrictions,  while  it  would  be  of  mutual 
advantage  to  the  material  interests  of  both  countries,  could  not  but  give 
openings  to  still  further  relations  of  amity  between  them,  and,  by  its 
influence  on  the  intercourse  of  nations,  create  new  guarantees  for  the 
Peace  of  the  World. 

About  two  years  later,  when  action  in  the  direction  de¬ 
sired  by  the  Americans  was  still  under  close  consideration, 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  stated  by  the  American  Minister  in 
London,  adding  that  “  this  proposal  was  not  intended  to 
embrace  the  coasting  trade  of  either  country.”  This 
declaration  merely  emphasised,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
were  concerned,  the  statements  which  had  been  already 
made  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  reply  to  a  questionaire  which 
he  had  sent  out  to  all  the  Powers  of  the  world.  Every¬ 
where  freedom  of  ports  was  desired.  But  the  United 
States  took  the  lead.  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
writing  from  Washington,  remarked  that  “  Arbitrary  re¬ 
strictions  upon  navigation  or  trade  are  as  adverse  to  the 
liberal  spirit  of  our  institutions  as  they  are  opposed  to  our 
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true  interests.”  He  recalled  that  America  “  had  passed  a 
navigation  law  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  restrictive 
policy  of  other  nations,  and  mainly  in  reference  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  operating,  as  was  alleged,  to  the  prejudice 
of  our  own  shipping  and  trade.”  He  welcomed  reciprocal 
action  by  the  British  Government,  holding  that  it  would 
be  “m  consonance  with  the  enlightened  views  and  spirit 
of  the  age,  tending  to  unfetter  navigation  and  trade,  and 
throwing  them  ofen  to  free  and  honourable  competition^ 
thus  reducing  the  charge  for  freight  which  is  deemed  a 
tax  upon  industry  and  its  products,  and  hence  any  act 
whereby  such  charge  is  diminished  is  highly  advantageous 
to  all  parties.” 

From  all  quarters  evidence  flowed  in  on  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  that  other  nations,  besides  the  United  States,  would 
welcome  the  final  repeal  of  the  British  Navigation  Laws, 
believing  that  such  action  would  stimulate  international 
trade  and  promote  peaceful  relations  between  nation  and 
nation.  In  face  of  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  ship¬ 
owners  and  others,  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  in  1849 
finally  expunged  this  legislation  from  the  Statute  Book. 

Many  persons  believed  that  this  decision  would  doom 
the  British  Merchant  Navy,  if  not  to  extinction,  to  some¬ 
thing  not  far  removed  from  it,  particularly  as  the  House 
of  Commons  was  placing  on  shipowners  year  by  year  fresh 
responsibilities  with  reference  to  the  seaworthiness  of  their 
ships,  the  safety  of  passengers,  and  the  treatment  of  their 
crews.  The  gloomiest  forebodings  were  entertained,  but 
they  were  all  falsified  by  events.  Competition  with  the 
shipping  of  the  world  proved  to  be  a  tonic.  In  1875,  as 
has  been  recalled  elsewhere,*  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  Farrer),  then  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
prepared  a  memorandum  with  reference  to  the  “state  of 
British  shipping  and  seamen.”  He  pointed  out  that  “  the 
actual  increase  of  our  Merchant  Navy  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact,”  and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  progress  gave  a  series 
of  figures. 

(i)  Th$  Merchant  Navy.  Vol.  I.  (London:  John  Murray.) 
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PROGRESS  OF  BRITISH  SHIPPING. 

Ships  belonging  to  the  Ships  belonging  to  the 

British  Empire  at  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 


Years. 

End  of  Each  Year. 

End  of  Each  Year. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1818  ... 

25.507 

2,674,468 

21,526 

2,426,969 

1820  ... 

25.374 

2,648,593 

21,473 

2,412,804 

1830  ... 

23.721 

2,531,819 

18,675 

2,168,916 

183s  ••• 

25.5” 

2,783,761 

19,737 

2,320,667 

1840  ... 

28,962 

3.311,538 

21,983 

2,724,107 

1842  ... 

30,815 

3,619,850 

23,207 

2,990,849 

1850  ... 

43.281 

4,232,962 

25,131 

3,504.944 

QO 

34.402 

4,424.392 

25,228 

3,698,004 

i860  ... 

38,501 

5,710,968 

26,764 

4,586,742 

1862  ... 

39,427 

6,041,358 

27,525 

4,860,191 

1870  ... 

37,587 

7,149,134 

25,643 

5,617,693 

1872  ... 

36,804 

7,213,829 

25,083 

5,681,963 

1873  ... 

36,825 

7,294,230 

24,873 

5,736,368 

1874  ... 

36,935 

7.533,492 

24,828 

5.912,314 

Commenting  on  those  figures,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  remarked  that  they  gave  a  very  imperfect 
reflection  of  the  increase  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Merchant  Navy.  “  The  quantity  of  that 
work  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  and  length  of 
voyages  made  and  the  nature  of  the  freights  carried.” 
He  entered  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  position  on 
the  basis  of  the  available  statistics,  and  added  that  “  if 
complete  returns  were  available  for  the  coasting  trade  and 
for  the  trade  carried  on  between  foreign  ports  by  British 
ships,  an  even  more  remarkable  indication  of  the  progress 
of  British  shipping  would  have  been  possible,  since  the 
coasting  trade  has  been  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by 
British  ships.”  On  the  evidence  in  his  possession.  Sir 
Thomas  Farrer  was  convinced  that,  whilst  British  tonnage 
nearly  trebled  between  1835  and  1874  and  more  than 
doubled  between  1842  and  1874,  the  tonnage  entrances 
and  clearances  of  British  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1872  were  about  six  times  what  they 
were  in  1835,  and  more  than  four  times  what  they  were 
in  1842.  The  explanation,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  increase  of  steam  vessels,  making  many 
voyages  where  a  sailing  vessel  makes  but  one.  Statistics 
were  quoted  by  the  Secretary  to  show  the  great  growth  of 
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steam  tonnage  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men, 
exclusive  of  masters,  in  spite  of  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  devices.  The  number  of  men  in  1852  was  159,563, 
and  in  1874,  203,806. 


That  glance  backward  into  the  past  is  of  interest  for 
two  reasons.  It  reveals  that  the  United  States  was  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  repeal  of  the  British 
Navigation  Laws,  and,  in  effect,  made  a  bargain,  pro¬ 
mising  equality  of  treatment  in  her  ports  to  all  .British 
ships.  And  the  second  consideration,  mainly  of  domestic 
interest  to  us,  but  not  without  significance  to  others,  is 
that,  under  restrictive  legislation,  British  shipping  was 
decaying,  and  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  world¬ 
wide  competition  that  British  shipowners  were  spurred  to 
action  to  save  their  property  and  their  fortunes  as  well  as 
to  support  the  prestige  of  a  national  service  which  had 
already  declined  and  was  still  declining  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  They  have  never  had  cause  to  regret  that  change 
of  policy  in  1849,  for  British  shipping  has,  in  subsequent 
years,  gone  from  strength  to  strength,  although  it  has  had 
no  protection,  no  subsidies,  and  no  preferential  treatment 
even  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  majority  of  British  ship¬ 
owners,  as  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  has  reiterated  time 
and  again,  ask  only  for  fair  play  on  the  high  seas  and  in 
the  ports  of  the  world,  and  for  nothing  more. 

At  present  they  are,  however,  greatly  handicapped  by 
the  reactionary  policies  adopted  by  some  other  countries 
to  their  own  injury,  but  also  to  the  injury  of  the  shipping 
of  the  world  and  to  the  injury  of  the  smooth  flow  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  on  the  seas,  which  is  the  highest  interest  of 
every  State.  As  has  been  remarked  by  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ^ :  “  All  general  measures  of  dis¬ 
crimination  owe  their  origin  to  the  monopolist  conception 
of  trade.  When  Great  Britain  threw  off  the  fetters  of 
discrimination  in  1849,  that  conception  stood  confessed  a 


(i)  Historical  Survey  on  Fla^^  Discrimination,  Preparedjby  the  Sea  Transport 
Committee  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Presentation  to  the 
Second  General  Conference  on  Communications  and  Transit  Assembled  at 
Geneva,  Nov.  15th  1923,  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
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barren  principle  in  the  universal  acclamation  with  which 
the  British  change  of  policy  was  hailed.  Modern  develop¬ 
ments  have  rendered  overseas  trade  essentially  inter¬ 
national.” 

The  League  of  Nations,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten,  has 
presented  the  case  against  all  acts  of  flag  discrimination, 
and  the  extent  to  which  its  members  respect  its  resolutions 
may  prove  a  test  of  its  value.  Article  23  of  the  Covenant 
provides  that,  “subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  international  conventions  existing  or  here¬ 
after  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  members  of  the  League  {inter 
alia)  will  make  provision  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom 
of  communications  and  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for 
the  commerce  of  all  members  of  the  League.”  That 
enunciation  of  principle  has  since  been  reviewed  at  the 
Conferences  at  Barcelona  and  Genoa,  and  at  the  meeting 
at  Geneva  which  opened  on  November  15th  last  the  matter 
was  carried  a  stage  further.  A  draft  convention  was 
eventually  adopted  with  the  express  object  of  “guaran¬ 
teeing  in  the  maritime  ports  constituted  under  their 
sovereignty  or  authority  and  for  purposes  of  international 
trade,  equality  of  treatment  between  the  ships  of  all  the' 
contracting  States,  their  cargoes,  and  passengers.”  Every 
contracting  State  undertakes  “  to  grant  the  vessels  of 
every  other  contracting  State  equality  of  treatment  with 
its  own  vessels  or  those  of  any  other  State  whatsoever  in 
the  maritime  ports  constituted  under  its  sovereignty  or 
authority  as  regards  freedom  of  access  to  the  port,  the 
use  of  the  port  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
as  regards  navigation  and  commercial  operations  which 
it  affords  to  vessels,  their  cargoes  and  passengers.”  In 
these  most  specific  terms  direct  flag  discrimination  is 
tabooed.  By  subsequent  provisions  of  the  Convention, 
indirect  discrimination  by  means  of  preferential  customs 
duties  based  on  considerations  of  the  flag  of  the  vessel  is 
forbidden  and,  further,  “  in  order  that  the  principle  of 
equal  treatment  in  maritime  ports  may  not  be  rendered 
ineffective  in  practice  by  the  adoption  of  other  methods 
of  discrimination  against  the  vessels  of  a  contracting 
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State  using  such  ports,”  all  discrimination  in  respect  of 
railway  facilities  and  charges  based  upon  the  flag  of  the 
importing  or  exporting  vessel  is  prohibited. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  accepted  and  acted  upon  in  letter  and 
in  spirit.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  United  States  is 
not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  it  would  be 
discourteous  to  the  American  people  to  suggest  that  they 
will  go  back  upon  the  bargain  of  1849,  for  they  are  not, 
as  their  history  attests,  accustomed  to  ignore  their  plighted 
word. 

###### 

The  shipping  industry  is  unlike  all  other  industries  in 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  national.  The  seas  are  one 
and  are  open  to  all  on  terms  of  equality,  but  that  freedom 
has  no  value  unless  the  ports  are  also  free.  Every  act 
of  flag  discrimination,  whatever  its  object,  inevitably 
leads  to  retaliation,  as  history  attests,  and  in  the  long 
run  all  the  nations  concerned,  as  well  as  other  nations, 
suffer.  The  British  peoples,  though  they  believe  in  free 
ports,  having  made  their  own  ports  free  to  all  and  having  no 
faith  in  restrictive  measures,  are  not  defenceless,  if 
the  emergency  demands  action.  When  the  Naviga¬ 
tion  Laws  were  repealed,  in  sympathy  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  entertained  very  generally  at  the  time  by  the 
maritime  nations,  provision  was  made  that  the  Government 
should  retain  full  power  to  retaliate,  without  waiting  to 
consult  Parliament.  That  power  has  never  been  sur¬ 
rendered.  It  is  the  pistol  which  is  kept  always  loaded 
and  ready  for  use.  Some  day  it  may  go  off. 

It  is  significant  that,  in  face  of  the  acts  of  flag  dis¬ 
crimination  abroad,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  have  referred  more  than  once  to  the  possibility  that 
a  change  of  the  present  policy  may  become  necessary  as 
a  measure  of  defence.  It  is  also  significant  that  at  the 
Imperial  Economic  Conference  the  dangers  which  threaten 
British  shipping,  owing  to  restrictive  measures  abroad, 
should  have  been  discussed  and  a  resolution  passed  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  to  all  and  sundry  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  may  flow  from  any  development  of 
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policies  of  flag  discrimination  abroad.  The  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  Empire  declared  in  the  most  specific 
terms  that : — 

In  view  of  the  vital  importance  to  the  British  Empire  of  safeguarding 
its  overseas  carrying  trade  against  all  forms  of  discrimination  by  foreign 
countries,  whether  open  or  disguised,  the  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Empire  declare  : — 

(1)  That  it  is  their  established  practice  to  make  no  discrimination 
between  the  flags  of  shipping  using  their  ports,  and  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  departing  from  this  practice  as  regards  countries  which  treat 
ocean-going  shipping  under  the  British  flag  on  a  footing  uf  equality  with 
their  own  national  shipping. 

(2)  That  in  the  event  of  danger  arising  in  future  to  the  overseas  shipping 
of  the  Empire  through  an  attempt  by  a  foreign  country  to  discriminate 
against  the  British  flag,  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  will  consult 
together  as  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  situation. 

It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Convention  just 
adopted  at  Geneva  that  it  contains  a  practical  guarantee 
for  its  observance  in  that  the  equality  of  treatment  which 
it  offers  is  made  subject  to  reciprocity  and  the  right  of 
retaliation.  Under  its  provisions,  if  any  signatory  nation 
discriminates  against  its  co-signatory,  the  latter  is  expressly 
given  power  immediately  to  retaliate,  while  either  party 
may  thereafter  refer  the  matter  to  the  Permanent  Court 
at  the  Hague  for  summary  judgment. 

The  world  is  confronted  with  a  grave  menace  to  its 
economic  welfare.  Of  all  means  of  transport  that  by  sea 
is  far  and  away  the  most  important.  The  ship  fulfils  its 
mission  quickly  and  efficiently  if  it  is  not  interfered  with, 
and  competition,  open  and  fair  to  all  flags,  prevents  ex¬ 
cessive  profits  being  made  by  those  who  provide  the 
ships.  A  ton  of  goods  can  be  carried  at  less  cost  from  New 
Zealand  to  London  than  from  Liverpool  to  London,  so 
great  is  the  disparity  between  the  charges  of  ships  and 
railways.  That  contrast  has  been  illustrated  by  Sir  Ernest 
Glover,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping.  He 
has  pointed  out  that  wheat  can  be  carried  from  Australia 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  a  distance  of  about  12,000  miles, 
for  30S.  a  ton,  and  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  a  matter 
of  about  3,000  miles,  for  14s.  a  ton,  but  the  railway  charge 
from  Liverpool  to  London  over  the  200  miles  of  railway 
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costs  no  less  than  26s.  8d.  a  ton.  Such  disparities  exist 
throughout  the  world,  because  railways  are  expensive  to 
make  and  maintain,  but  the  ship  has  no  such  charges  to 
meet.  At  very  low  rates,  varying  from  route  to  route 
according  to  the  distances  covered  by  the  voyages,  every 
producer,  merchant,  and  consumer  can  obtain  transport  for 
the  goods  he  sells  or  buys  or  consumes  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  long  as  he  has  access  to  the  international  freight 
market.  The  effect  of  every  measure  of  flag  discrimina¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  ocean  trades  or  the  coasting  trades, 
is  to  raise  the  cost  of  sea  transport.  The  majority  of  the 
nation  concerned  are,  in  effect,  required  to  suffer  for  the 
minority  concerned  with  its  national  tonnage;  and  the 
evidence  available  suggests  that  in  the  long  run  even  the 
shipowners  whom  it  is  desired  to  protect  are  not  gainers. 
Defended  against  competition,  they  do  not  enjoy  the 
stimulus  that  promotes  efficiency.  That  was  the  experience 
of  this  country  in  the  later  years  of  the  application  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  and  if  those  laws  had  not  been  abrogated 
the  industrial  prosperity  of  this  country  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  been  checked  and 
the  growth  of  the  Empire  overseas  arrested.  For  shackles 
and  chains,  particularly  in  the  case  of  such  an  international 
trade  as  shipping,  do  not  make  for  healthy  growth. 

The  more  carefully  all  the  arguments  which  are  some¬ 
times  advanced  in  justification  of  flag  discrimination  are 
examined  the  more  unsound  they  are  found  to  be.  A  great 
deal  can  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  protective  tariffs  for 
ordinary  trade;  in  so  far  as  they  shut  out  foreign  goods 
they  may,  it  is  urged,  stimulate  production  in  the  home 
market  and  provide  an  increased  volume  of  work,  and, 
as  the  Americans  have  proved,  provide  a  sure  foundation 
for  mass  production,  which  is  cheap  production,  thus 
creating  the  basis  of  an  export  trade.  But  if  that  protective 
tariff  be  associated  with  the  policy  of  flag  discrimination, 
with  the  object  of  restricting  competition  with  foreign 
shipping,  the  effect  is  to  penalise  producers  and  consumers 
by  raising  the  cost  of  transport  and  thus,  in  enhancing  the 
price  at  which  the  exported  goods  can  be  sold  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets,  conditions  may  be  created  rendering  it 
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impossible  to  sell  them.  Flag  discrimination  is  equivalent 
to  tving  a  tourniquet  on  the  main  artery  of  a  nation,  and 
in  the  long  run  every  member  of  the  community  suffers. 
Whatever  may  be  the  virtues  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade 
in  the  domestic  sphere,  it  is  certain  that  flag  discrimination, 
since  it  affects  an  international  industry,  is  an  act  of  folly 
which  recoils  on  those  who  practise  it. 

I  Now  that  the  arguments  of  the  International  Chamber 
I  of  Commerce,  representing  thirty-six  nations,  have  been 
supported  by  the  Second  Conference  on  Communications 
and  Transit  of  the  League  of  Nations,  attended  by  the 
delegates  of  40  independent  States,  what  can  be  urged 
in  justification  of  flag  discrimination?  An  interesting 
situation  has  been  reached,  rendered  all  the  more  interest- 
ing  by  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Imperial  Economic 
^  Conference.  For  if  the  pleas  of  neither  the  International 
'  Chamber  of  Commerce  nor  the  discussions  which  have 
i  just  been  concluded  at  Geneva  suffice  to  arrest  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  next  event  may  conceivably  be  a  con- 
!  ference  of  all  the  nations  of  the  British  Empire  with 
a  view  to  deciding  “as  to  the  best  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  situation.”  The  British  peoples  are  numeric¬ 
ally  and  economically  strong ;  they  number  450,000,000, 

!  and,  distributed  over  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world, 

:  they  inhabit  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  earth’s  surface,  the 
i  resources  of  which  have  been  only  very  partially  de- 
I  veloped.  It  must  be  obvious  that  their  co-operation  in 
any  form  of  retaliation  would  be  economically  disastrous 
i  to  other  nations  which  own  shipping,  quite  apart  from  the 
I  influence  which  it  might  have  on  political  relationships. 

I  #  *  #  *  #  * 

I  In  his  evidence  before  the  Imperial  Shipping  Com- 
I  raittee,  when  that  body,  under  Sir  Halford  Mackinder, 

I  was  investigating  the  problems  of  taxation  of  shipping — 

!  in  particular  as  regards  double  taxation — Mr.  H.  M. 

■  Cleminson,  General  Manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping, 

:  set  forth  considerations  which  have  the  widest  implica- 
=  tions.  The  shipowner,  he  pointed  out,  in  considering  a 
:  height  necessarily  takes  into  consideration  all  charges 
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which  experience  shows  he  must  anticipate,  whether  they  be 
in  actual  payments  like  income  tax  itself  or  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  standing  charges,  including  professional  assistance, 
and  he  must  reserve  a  sufficient  margin  for  uncertainties. 
If  the  countries  of  the  Empire  desire  t6  develop  their 
shipping  communications,  they  must  take  advantage  of 
the  freight  market  of  the  world  by  attracting  the  shipping 
of  the  world  at  the  lowest  freights  that  can  be  obtained, 
irrespective  of  flag,  “  Shipping  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
carried  on  on  a  national  basis.  A  country,  therefore,  that 
puts  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  supply  of  shipping 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  puts  itself  at  a  dis 
advantage  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  overseas 
commerce.  The  whole  of  such  burdens,  whether  in  the 
form  of  high  port  charges,  light  dues,  quarantine  fees, 
commissions  or  taxation,  must  go  to  diminish  the  inward 
flow  of  capital  or  capital  services,  thereby  hampering 
Imperial  development.  The  whole  of  such  burdens  must 
go  to  increase  the  cost  of  marketing  the  produce  of  the 
Empire.” 

Arguments  which  apply  to  the  British  Empire  apply 
obviously  to  every  country,  large  and  small.  It  is  to  its 
interest  that  the  most  efficient  and  cheap  transport  shall 
be  available  in  its  ports,  so  that  it  may  get  its  goods  carried 
by  sea  at  the  lowest  competitive  rates.  Whatever  may  be 
said  for  tariffs  for  the  protection  of  national  industries, 
nothing  can  be  said  in  defence  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  any  country  to  hinder  the  inward  and  outward 
stream  of  shipping,  for  by  so  doing  it  is  handicapping  its 
own  population  in  their  industrial  and  commercial,  as  well 
as  social,  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  doing 
itself  an  injury  cumulative  in  its  far-reaching  influence. 
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Not  only  must  he  who  goeth  to  war  count  the  cost  thereof, 
but  he  also  who  guaranteeth  another  from  war.  In  such 
case  the  counting  includes  much  more  than  an  estimate 
of  the  actual  cost — the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
involved  in  the  despatch  of  an  Expeditionary  Force  to 
the  assistance  of  the  party  guaranteed.  The  wise 
guarantor  is  bound  to  consider  whether  the  burden  is  one 
which  the  taxpayer  will  be  able  to  bear;  what  the 
prospects  are  that  he  will  be  called  on  to  bear  it; 
whether  the  people  will  willingly  answer  the  call  to  arms. 
The  “mercenary”  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  system 
pressed  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  to  its  ultimate  limit, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  free  peoples. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  in  these  three  considerations 
an  unexpressed  common  factor — the  time  within  which  it 
is  likely  that  the  demand  for  fulfilment  of  the  guarantee 
may  be  made.  Political  vision  is  short,  and  in  these 
days  no  Government  dare  pledge  the  country  to  warlike 
enterprise  too  far  ahead.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in 
Treaties  of  General  Alliance  provision  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
made  for  periodical  review;  and  the  technique  of  draft¬ 
ing  has  devised  a  clause  under  which  each  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  has  a  right  to  “  denounce  ”  the  treaty 
on  giving  a  year’s  notice  before  the  expiry  of  every  such 
period,  otherwise  the  Treaty  to  continue  in  full  force  for 
another  period.  The  periods  are  conveniently  fixed  at 
ten  years.  The  advantage  of  this  negative  provision  is 
that  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  the  positive  action  involved 
in  express  renewal.  A  provision  that  a  treaty  shall  not 
lapse  unless  notice  of  denunciation  is  given  at  a  certain 
time  is  more  practical  than  one  providing  that  it  shall 
lapse  unless  notice  of  renewal  is  given. 

Defensive  Alliances  are  entered  into  because  the 
parties  to  them  have  in  their  minds  some  definite  peril, 
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the  casus  foederis,  which  may  befall  one  or  both  of  them, 
and  from  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  other  party  to 
protect  him,  or  of  both  to  protect  themselves.  A  State 
has  no  human  feelings;  it  cannot  afford  to  be,  as  men  are. 
generous,  for  it  is  dealing  with  the  lives  and  property  of 
its  citizens.  A  small  State,  whose  existence  is  likely  to  be 
threatened,  cannot  expect  another  State  to  espouse  its 
quarrels,  but  must  seek  security  in  the  co-operating  pro¬ 
tection  of  several  friendly  States. 

These  are  truisms  of  statecraft.  Whether  they  were 
fully  recognised  when  England  and  the  United  States 
promised  to  assist  France  against  unprovoked  aggression 
by  Germany  remains  to  be  seen.  France  had  just 
emerged,  with  the  aid  of  her  Allies,  from  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  the  War,  was  nervous  lest  she  should  be 
subjected  in  the  future  to  another,  and  still  more  terrible, 
ordeal.  She  asked  for  a  guaranteeing  Treaty  of  Safety; 
and,  generosity  then  governing  the  hearts  of  statesmen, 
she  w'as  promised  what  she  asked.  In  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  ratify  President  Wilson’s  promise,  criticised  at 
the  time  as  much  as  the  lack  of  foresight  of  our  own  states¬ 
men  in  not  foreseeing  the  obvious  possibility,  we  can  now 
see  calm  reflection  taking  the  place  of  spontaneous 
generosity. 

In  regard  to  this  Treaty  there  is  one  point  which  is  not 
intelligible.  England  and  the  States  were  to  have  been 
joint  guarantors  of  France.  But,  assuming  the  aggression 
by  Germany,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  she  would  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  1914.  Her  attack  would  be  instant 
and  overwhelming.  Assume  England,  in  fulfilment  of 
her  obligations,  again  springing  to  arms.  There  might  be 
a  new  battle  of  the  Marne.  But  America  !  Assume  every¬ 
thing  :  her  troops  mustered,  her  transports  ready,  there 
would  still  be  the  Atlantic,  and  the  inevitable  delay. 
Putting  the  case,  therefore,  in  its  crudest  form,  the 
conditions  applicable  to  the  two  joint  guarantors  would 
not  be  the  same,  and  things  which  ought  to  be  equal  were 
left  remarkably  unequal. 

The  Treaty  has  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things,  and  has  never  been  carefully  studied.  Yet,  seeing 
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that  France  still  demands  “  security,”  and  reproaches  the 
two  Powers  with  their  broken  promise,  some  features  of  it 
may  profitably  be  examined. 

The  English  Treaty  recited  that  there  was  a  danger 
that  the  stipulations  relating  to  the  left  bank  of  tne 
Rhine  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  might  not  at^ 
first  provide  adequate  security  and  protection  to  the 
French  Republic.  The  American  Treaty  was  more 
explicit.  The  United  States  and  the  French  Republic 
were  fully  persuaded  that  an  unprovoked  movement  of 
aggression  by  Germany  would  not  only  violate  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  thus  exposing 
France  anew  to  the  intolerable  burdens  of  an  unprovoked 
war,  but  would  be  regarded  by  that  Treaty  as  a  hostile 
act,  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
involving  inevitably  and  directly  the  States  of  Europe, 
and  indirectly,  as  experience  had  amply  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  demonstrated,  the  world  at  large.  The  English 
recital  was  then  adopted,  but  with  a  variation  :  the  fear 
was  expressed  that  the  stipulations  referred  to  might  not 
at  first  provide  adequate  security  and  protection  to 
France,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  United  States,  as 
one  of  the  signatories  of  that  Treaty,  on  the  other. 

It  is  curious  that  the  recitals  pf  two  Treaties  creating  a 
joint  guarantee  intended  to  be  simultaneously  invoked 
should  differ  in  their  recitals.  But  the  terms  of  the 
guarantee  itself  require  serious  consideration. 

The  stipulations  “  relating  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,”  as  to  the  prospective  efficacy  of  which  fears  were 
expressed,  were  set  out  in  Article  i.  They  were — 
art.  42,  by  which  Germany  was  forbidden — scilicet  for 
all  time — to  maintain  or  construct  fortifications  on  the  left 
bank,  or  on  the  right  bank  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn 
50  kilometres  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine ; 

art.  43,  by  which  the  maintenance  and  assembly  of 
armed  forces,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  and 
military  manoeuvres  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  the  upkeep  of 
all  permanent  works  for  mobilisation,  within  that  area, 
were  forbidden ;  and 

art.  44,  which  provided  that  in  case  of  violation  of  these 
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articles  Germany  would  be  regarded  as  committing  a 
hostile  act  against  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty, 
and  as  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Surely  these  were  not  all  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
devised  for  securing  France  from  the  aggression  of  her 
neighbour !  There  were  those,  for  example,  which  dealt 
with  the  disarmament  of  Germany.  Nor  were  they  a// the 
provisions  relating  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine — for  there 
was  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  !  The  story  of  these 
projected  Treaties  of  Guarantee  is  only  half  told.  The 
half  which  is  not  told  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Tardieu’s 
article  in  U llluslration  of  May  29th,  1920,  cited  in 
Vol.  II.  of  Mr.  Temperley’s  History  of  the  Conference. 

On  March  31st,  1919,  the  negotiations  as  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  to  be  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  then  being 
in  progress,  M.  Clemenceau  wrote  a  memorandum  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  existing  suggestions  were  inadequate. 
They  amounted  to  definite  and  total  guarantees  for  the 
Maritime  Powers — the  cession  of  the  German  colonies, 
the  surrender  of  her  war  fleet  and  most  of  her  commercial 
fleet,  etc.  For  the  continental  countries,  however,  there 
were  only  “  partial  solutions,”  e.g.,  the  reduction  of  fron¬ 
tier  for  Poland  and  Bohemia;  the  defensive  engagement  to 
•protect  French  territory  offered  to  France]  the  regime 
proposed  for  the  Saar  coalfields,  etc.  From  these 
arrangements  would  result  an  inequality  which  must 
imperil  the  relations  of  the  Allies  after  the  war.  Dis¬ 
cussion  followed;  and  in  the  second  fortnight  of  April, 
1919,  M.  Clemenceau  obtenait  les  garanties  esseniielles 
fusqnfalors  vainement  rdclamdesF  These  consisted  of 
the  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  cession  to 
France  of  the  Saar  mines,  creation  of  the  territory  of  the 
Saar  valley,  etc. 

I  suppose  that,  with  the  appalling  mass  of  new  facts 
which  the  Peace  negotiations  imposed  on  men’s  memories, 
it  was  inevitable  that  some  should  be  forgotten,  that  their 
due  co-ordination  should  have  slipped  and  relative  posi¬ 
tions  have  become  inverted ;  but  I  confess  that,  after  all 
we  have  heard  about  the  connection  between  the  broken 
promise  and  the  persistent  claim  for  “  security,”  it  comes 
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as  a  shock  to  learn  that  the  offer  of  England  and  America 
was  made  anterior  to  the  decision  to  occupy  the  Rhineland, 
and  was  not  considered  as  one  of  the  essential  guarantees 
of  France's  security :  to  find  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Rhineland  was  one  of  these  essential  guarantees,  and  was 
considered  so  important  that  when  M.  Clemenceau 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it  it  was  specially  linked  on  with 
the  danger  of  unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany  in  the 
last  clause  of  the  occupation  article,  429  : — 

If  at  that  date  [the  expiration  of  fifteen  years]  the  guarantees  against 
unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany  are  not  considered  sufficient  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  the  evacuation  of  the  occupying  troops 
may  be  delayed  to  the  extent  regarded  as  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
required  guarantees. 

Certainly  France  may  still  say  that  she  accepted  that 
provision  having  in  mind  the  promised  Treaties  of 
Guarantee;  but  instead  of  the  rope’s  end  of  assertion 
with  which  she  belabours  her  faithless  Allies — “We 
signed  the  Treaty  because  of  your  promise”^ — what  a 
tenuous  thread  of  argument  remains  !  The  tiniest  needle- 
eye  would  suffer  it  to  pass  through. 

Yet  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  reflections  to  which 
the  perusal  of  the  guarantee  itself  gives  rise.  We  are 
accustomed  to  hear  it  talked  about  as  a  guarantee  not 
subject  to  periodical  review,  as  if  our  statesmen  in  sheer 
good  nature  made  a  promise  in  perpetuity  which  only  the 
sagacious  Senators  of  the  West  prevented  from  taking 
effect.  But  in  fact  the  guarantee  was  limited  in  duration. 
The  danger  was  that  the  recited  stipulations  relating  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  might  not  at  first  provide 
adequate  security  and  protection  to  the  French  Republic. 

(i)  How  deeply  this  idea  has  sunk  into  men’s  minds  is  shown  by  this  passage 
from  General  Smuts’s  speech  on  October  23rd  :  "  I  recognise  that  the  French 
agreement  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  only  obtained  by  the  promise  of  the 
Treaty  of  Guarantee  by  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  that  the  breach  of  that 
promise  let  the  French  down  badly,  and  made  them  feel  alone  in  the  world. 
Ko  wonder  that  they  were  in  consequence  led  to  adopt  n  policy  of  force  as  an 
alternative.” 

I  cannot  fit  M.  Poincard’s  version  of  what  took  place  on  to  M.  Tardieu’s 
precise  statement : — “The  Treaty  has  reduced  the  period  of  occupation  of  the 
Rhine  to  one  far  short  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  In 
rrtnm  for  that  reduction  a  pact  of  guarantee  was  promised  to  us.  Nothing  up 
to  the  present  has  taken  the  place  of  that  still-born  pact.”  (Speech  at  Brive 
November  4th.) 
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At  first/  Not  too  precise  perhaps  to  indicate  exact 
limitations  of  time — perhaps  of  purposeful  generosity- 
but,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  these  refer  to  a  France 
staggering  under  the  blows  of  a  terrific  war,  to  a  France 
undefeated  yet  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  being  exposed 
anew  to  the  intolerable  burdens  of  an  unprovoked  war: 
uncertain  whether  there  might  not  still  be  in  the  huge 
body  of  her  defeated  enemy  some  powers  of  recuperation 
which  would  enable  her  to  strike  once  more.  At  first!" 
contradistinction  to,  but  not  synchronous  with,  the  fifteen 
years  of  the  occupation;  but  certainly  until  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Control  had  accomplished  its  work,  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Germany  dismantled  and  blown  up,  and  her  arms 
and  munitions  surrendered.  At  first!  The  words  can 
have  no  application  to  the  present  time,  when  France 
maintains  her  armies  at  full  strength,  when  she  considers 
herself  strong  enough  to  flout  the  advice  of  her  Ally,  to 
stamp  on  the  body  of  her  prostrate  and  unarmed  enemy, 
and  to  exercise  her  will  regardless  of  injury  done  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  For  the  fulfilment  of  the  guarantee 
conceived  to  be  necessary  because  of  the  fear  which 
obsessed  men’s  minds  in  the  early  days  of  the  Peace,  the 
time  has  already  passed ;  and,  even  had  the  Senate  ratified 
the  American  Treaty,  the  casus  foederis  could  never  have 
arisen ! 

This,  then,  is  how  the  question  of  an  unprovoked 
aggression  by  Germany  against  France  stood  when  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed,  and  for  some  period  after¬ 
wards.  But  the  fears  which  the  three  Powers  had  felt 
when  the  Treaties  of  Guarantee  were  drafted  must  have 
been  quieted,  if  not  set  at  rest,  by  the  incorporation  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  the  “essential  guarantee,”  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland.  In  no  other  way  can  the  omission 
to  include  the  occupation  articles  among  the  “  stipulations 
relating  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ”  in  article  i  of  the 
drafts  be  explained.  The  fears  have  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  military  ascendancy  which  France  has  assumed  in 
Europe,  in  disregard  of  the  “  general  limitation  of  the 
armaments  of  all  nations”  which  it  was  hoped  the  dis¬ 
armament  of  Germany  would  render  possible;  and  they 
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will  remain  quiescent  so  long  as  that  ascendancy  lasts. 
With  regard  to  the  future,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
guarantees  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  against  unprovoked 
aggression  will  not  arise  for  consideration  until  fifteen 
years  after  it  came  into  force,  for  it  is  so  expressly  decided 
by  Article  429,  and  M.  Poincare  is  a  great  stickler  for  rigid 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 

“  All  this,  however,  may  be  as  I  have  endeavoured  faith¬ 
fully  to  interpret  word  and  action  in  the  past ;  the  question 
now  raised  by  France  does  not  relate  to  some  “  unprovoked 
movement  of  aggression  ”  by  Germany  within  the  measur¬ 
able  future;  she  has  herself  taken  steps  to  reduce  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  movement  to  a  minimum.  What 
she  now  demands  far  transcends  anything  necessary  to 
sterilise  such  a  movement ;  it  is  “  security,”  and  all  that 
that  word  connotes :  security  for  all  time,  especially  for 
such  time  when  a  diminishing  birth-rate  on  the  one  side 
and  an  increasing  birth-rate  on  the  other  shall  have  so 
altered  existing  conditions  that  she  can  no  longer  maintain 
:  her  present  ascendancy,  even  with  the  aid  of  her  black 
troops;  for  such  time  when,  all  her  obligations  fulfilled^ 
;  Germany  shall  have  once  more  become  “  free.”  The  case 
may  be  very  simply  stated.  In  the  future  the  position 
!  of  France,  with  a  fully  armed  enemy  on  her  flank,  must 
!  be  one  of  grave  danger,  arid  it  is  the  duty  of  her  statesmen 
:  to-day  to  take  all  measures  to  avert  it. 

There  was  a  time,  not  very  remote,  when  the  possibility 
!  of  having  a  hostile  enemy  on  her  flank  put  England  in  a 
i  like  danger.  France  forgets  how  little  consideration  she 
;  gave  to  England’s  fears.  But  let  that  pass;  the  picture 
i  she  paints  of  her  own  distant  future  may  be  accepted  as 
\  true;  only  she  needs  to  be  reminded  that  it  is  a  picture 
which  does  not  concern  herself  alone;  it  must,  if  the  events 
i  which  she  foresees  arise,  “  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world 
i  by  involving  inevitably  and  directly  the  States  of  Europe, 
i  and  indirectly,  as  experience  has  amply  and  unfortunately 

■  demonstrated,  the  world  at  large.”  Therefore,  the  question 
^  she  raises  concerns  all  the  States  of  Europe  and  the  world 

5-  i  at  large;  and  the  premisses  being  unfortunately  true,  the 

■  danger  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  averted.  But  how  ? 
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Events  are  showing  day  by  day  how  fallacious  were  the 
hopes  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  brought  peace  to 
the  world,  for  M.  Poincare  himself  has  invoked  it  to  justify 
la  Guerre  dans  la  Paix  which  he  has  been  busily  waging. 
Events  are  showing,  too,  that  although  “  security  ”  has 
become  one  of  the  paramount  questions  of  the  day, 
“security  for  France”  is  only  one  aspect  of  it,  though 
undoubtedly  if  the  explosion  should  come  it  may,  as  she 
rightly  fears,  overwhelm  her.  She  knows  how  potent  the 
feeling  is  which  inspires  a  War  of  Revenge,  for  she 
cherished  it  herself  for  forty-seven  years.  The  point,  how¬ 
ever,  which  France  does  not  yet  realise  is  that  there  are 
other  aspects  of  the  question  of  “  security  ”  than  those 
which  affect  her,  and  that,  therefore,  she  cannot  be  the  sole 
judge  of  the  measures  essential  to  ensure  it.  This  is  the 
vital  principle  “  consecrated  ”  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
Article  429 — these  measures  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

There  are  some  who  still  advocate  a  Treaty  of  Alliance 
with  England  in  lieu  of  the  lapsed  Treaties  of  Guarantee. 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  truisms  with  which 
I  set  out :  the  time  when  fulfilment  is  likely  to  be  called 
for  is  ex  concessis  too  remote;  conditions  in  England  may 
have  so  completely  changed  before  that  time  arrives  as  to 
render  armed  assistance  impossible.  But  time  apart,  that 
question  is  not  now  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
It  is  a  hard  saying,  but,  alas  !  it  is  only  too  true,  that  all  that 
has  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  Ruhr 
and  the  Rhineland  has  negatived  the  possibility  of  our 
fighting  on  the  side  of  France  should  the  dreaded  War 
of  Revenge  break  out.  As  she  has  made  her  bed  so  she 
must  lie.  Correspondents  innumerable  have  told  what  has 
been  done  by  order  of  the  French.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  the  writing  of  the  history  of  these  months  of 
terror;  but  people  are  beginning  to  realise  gradually, 
though  still  unwillingly,  that  there  are  forms  of  barbarism 
which  do  not  involve  killing  and  burning ;  that  banishment 
from  a  village  home  without  time  to  put  together  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life,  old  men  and  women,  the  children  and 
the  sick  included  in  the  orders,  is  barbarism  adapted  to 
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(he  sentiments  of  the  present  day;  that  the  control  of  a 
white  population  by  Spahis  may  be  the  logical  result  of 
the  pure  tenets  of  Republicanism,  but  shocks  the  duller 
senses  of  ordinary  people.  Generalities  do  not  much  help 
belief;  I  therefore  particularise  with  one  example.  The 
village  of  Gerolstein,  a  railway  junction  in  the  Eifel, 
corresponds  in  size  and  importance  to  Horsham.  The 
offence  was  that  its  people,  of  their  own  mere  motion, 
declined  to  take  service  under  the  Regie  \  the  punishment 
was  exemplary;  the  Council  and  three-fifths  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  expelled  from  their  homes  and  dropped  in 
;  motor  lorries  over  the  border,  the  homes  being  subse- 
1  quently  made  specially  comfortable  for  the  “  P.L.M.” 
i  officials  by  requisition  of  furniture  on  those  who  had 
;  escaped  eviction.  Whether  or  not  such  a  thing  comes 
!  within  the  French  official  definition  of  “  barbarism  ”  or 
i  not,  they  are,  in  relation  to  the  question  of  “  security,” 

I  amazing.  M.  Poincar^  must  be  as  deficient  in  human 
!  psychology  as  we  used  during  the  war  to  think  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  if  he  believes  that  “  security  ”  is  to  be  attained  by 
I  enraging  the  people  he  is  trying  to  subjugate.  He  ignores 
i  the  very  elementary  proposition  that  only  traitors  to  their 
country  willingly  serve  the  invader.  “  Enraging  ”  is  too 
mild  a  word;  the  proper  term  is  sowing  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  and  their  children  the  seeds  of  an  ever¬ 
lasting  hate,  the  more  enduring  because  of  the  fantastic 
penalties  which  have  followed  the  expression  of  it. 

The  sordid  tale  of  the  attempt  to  repress  and  coerce 
the  free  people  of  a  sovereign  State,  signatory  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  because  its  Government  has  evaded  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  Treaty,  has  led  me  away  from  the  point 
on  which  it  is  necessary  to  insist :  that  the  inversion  of 
what  are  for  convenience  called  the  “  dictates  of 
humanity,”  having  made  a  War  of  Revenge  as  certain  as 
the  detachment  from  France  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  made 
It  in  1870,  France  has  put  military  assistance  by  England 
I  in  the  event  of  deliberate  aggression  by  Germany  out  of 
!  the  question.  No  Minister  of  the  Crown  would  dare  to 
;  give  the  promise ;  if  he  did,  the  third  of  my  truisms  would 
>  make  it  of  no  effect — the  people  would  not  fight. 
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There  is  one  other  possibility  which  would  give  France 
the  security  she  wants :  the  dismemberment  of  Germany 
or,  to  put  it  less  crudely,  the  disappearance  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  Reich^  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  which  would 
be  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Rhineland  Re¬ 
public.  We  may  accept  M.  Poincare’s  assurance  that  the 
dismemberment  of  Germany  and  acquisition  of  her  terri¬ 
tory  form  no  part  of  France’s  policy.  We  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  believe,  what  is  also  stated  in  other  quarters,  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  is  no  concern  of  hers. 
But  the  wish  is  sometimes  father  to  the  act,  and  the 
“  passive  assistance  ”  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Separatists  lends  ground  for  the  belief  that  their  success 
would  not  be  unwelcome  to  France;  it  would  create  a 
buffer  State  actuated  by  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  Kept 
trains  put  at  the  disposal  of  bands  of  demonstrators  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  It  would  certainly  have  been  kinder 
had  France  reminded  the  Separatist  leaders  that  no  amount 
of  “declaring”  will  make  a  Republic;  that  it  cannot 
exist  for  a  week  without  recognition,  and  that  certain  well- 
recognised  conditions  of  success  and  stability  must  be 
fulfilled  before  that  recognition  is  given  by  the  Great 
Powers.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  too,  to  warn  the 
Separatists  that  the  armed  parading  of  their  “storm 
troops  ”  was  a  violation  of  Ordinance  No.  3  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  High  Commission.  Life  would  have  been  saved 
at  Diisseldorf,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  elsewhere.  It 
should  not  have  needed  a  British  reminder  of  so  elementar) 
a  fact  when  they  appeared  in  Coblenz.  It  would  have 
been  supremely  ridiculous  if  the  march  of  the  “  Republican 
Forces,”  bent  on  the  “  capture  ”  of  Cologne,  had  fizzled 
out  in  the  British  Summary  Court. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  criticisms  which  the  action  ot 
France  has  made  inevitable,  we  are  directly  concerned  to 
ensure  her  security,  and,  correlatively,  the  security  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  consequences  which  have  followed  the  in 
vasion  of  the  Ruhr  show  how  greatly  the  world  is  interested 
in  maintaining  this  also.  The  peril  to  her  security  lies 
in  the  possibility  of  dismemberment.  The  assurance  that 
France  intends  no  permanent  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  is 
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a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  there  are  those  who 
seriously  believe  that  the  threat  to  remain  in  the  Ruhr 
till  the  last  penny  of  reparations  is  paid  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  equivalent  to  annexation.  And  there  are  others 
who  find  it  difficult  to  look  on  the  occupation  as  an  isolated 
act,  legitimately  resulting  from  Germany’s  defaults  in 
regard  to  her  Treaty  obligations.  They  are  disposed  to 
look  on  Raymond  Poincare,  not  as  the  First  Minister  of 
France,  but  rather  as  the  embodiment  of  her  spirit,  which 
since  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  has  yearned  towards 
the  Rhine.  For  them  the  invasion  of  the  Ruhr  by  France, 

I  assuming  to  act  as  bailiff  for  the  Powers  to  whom  repara- 
j  tions  are  due,  does  not  differ  fundamentally  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Palatinate.  For  having  received  no  man¬ 
date  from  those  Powers  to  act  in  that  character,  the  excuse 
;  appears  to  be  in  pari  delicto  with  the  claim  on  behalf  of 
!  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  the  Electorate.  Something  in 
the  spirit  of  France  seems  to  yield  unconsciously  to  the 
Schrei  nach  dem  Rhein — the  call  of  the  Rhine — whether 
i  it  acts  through  Richelieu,  or  a  Napoleon,  or  Poincare; 

;  and  it  is  in  this  that  Germany  sees  the  peril  to  her  security. 

1  It  must  be  confessed  that  history  is  on  her  side.  The  de- 
1  vastated  regions  of  the  Eifel — where  Kaisersesch,  a  walled 
I  city  of  equal  civic  dignity  to  Frankfort,  once  stood  on  the 
I  upper  plateau  of  the  Maifeld,  there  is  now  only  an  agricul¬ 
tural  village;  the  crosses  still  standing  here  and  there  in 
i  the  fields  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth’s  atrocities;  the  ruins  of  the  castles  in  the  Palatinate, 
all  bear  her  witness.  F  or  Germans  who  know  their  country’s 
history,  the  war-cries  of  Louis,  Brule z  le  Palatinat*' 

"Heidelburga  deleta,*'  are  not  forgotten;  Roi  le 

vent''  which  was  alw'ays  on  the  lips  of  his  Marshals,  finds 
an  effective  Republican  substitute  to-day  in  “  Poincare 
le  veut  ” ;  and  the  spirit  of  Richelieu  a  home  in  the  brain 
of  General  de  Metz,  the  gallant  proclaimer  of  the  Palati¬ 
nate  Republic. 

Finally,  there  is  the  “  security  of  England,”  and  all  that 
that  stands  for  in  the  world.  The  key  to  that  security  lies  in 
the  Channel  ports.  It  is  essential  that  they  should  belong 
to  a  friendly  Power.  The  spirit  which  goaded  the  allied 
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armies  to  win  the  race  to  the  coast  in  1914  is  the  same 
spirit  which  inspired  England’s  insistence  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  two  hundred  years 
before.  It  is  the  root  principle  from  which  the  Ententehii 
grown.  Potestas  finiiur  ubi  finitur  armorum  vis  is  a  truer 
saying  now  than  ever  it  was.  The  Channel  ports  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  is  the  peril  which  would  put  England’s 
security  in  jeopardy.  The  Entente  is  her  safeguard. 

But  the  Entente  is  at  best  no  more  than  the  expression 
of  a  mutual  hope  that  disturbing  questions  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  friendliness  and  desire  of  amicable  settlement, 
instead  of  inimically  and  with  arriere  pensee.  It  is  the 
only  working  agreement  possible  between  two  races  so 
different  in  temperament  as  the  Saxon  and  the  Latin. 
Much  has  happened  since  the  Armistice  to  make  one  doubt 
whether  that  difference  of  temperament  might  not,  as  the 
foolish  saying  is,  “  Smash  the  Entente^'  were  it  not  for 
other  things  which  show  that  it  lies  deeper  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  than  in  the  minds  of  politicians  and  journa 
lists.  But  the  fact  must  be  realised  that  on  some  grave 
matters  there  are  likely  to  be  divergences  of  opinion  so 
serious  that  by  itself  the  Entente  can  achieve  little  to  settle 
them.  It  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  Entente  for  which  the 
world  is  impatiently  waiting.  To  achieve  in  some  fashion 
w'hich  shall  be  lasting,  as  the  ways  of  this  world  go,  the 
security  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Germany  is  a 
problem  whose  solution  would  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
world  peace.  That  it  cannot  be  solved  this  year,  or 
next,  may  be  admitted ;  but  it  ought  also  to  be  admitted 
that  it  could  be  solved  by  a  “  Treaty  of  Good  Understand¬ 
ing  ”  between  the  three  countries,  which  I  have  called  the 
Larger  Entente.  To  adopt  a  policy  is  to  fix  some  goal 
ahead  towards  the  ultimate  winning  of  which  all  minor 
considerations  are  subordinated.  To  work  by  all  means 
in  the  power  of  Ministers,  by  removing  grievances,  dissi¬ 
pating  prejudices,  establishing  cordial  relations,  towards 
such  a  goal,  would  be  worthy  the  traditions  of  British 
statesmanship. 


THE  COST  OF  BOOKS 
By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor 


The  late  Rev.  William  Dyce,  of  Shakespearean  fame,  was 
accustomed  to  hunt  among  the  bookstalls  of  London  and 
elsewhere,  and  not  infrequently  to  find  seventeenth-century 
quartos  for  which  he  paid  but  a  few  shillings.  Nowadays 
the  reverend  bibliophile  would,  I  imagine,  seek  in  vain  for 
such  trouvailles^  whether  his  “pitch”  was  the  Charing 
Cross  Road,  Farringdon  Street,  or  Lower  Marsh.  Even 
the  most  unsophisticated  of  second-hand  booksellers  (if 
there  be  any  who  are  unsophisticated)  realises  by  sight,  as 
Sheridan,  by  the  by,  knew  Greek,  the  lineaments,  so  to 
call  them,  of  rarities,  and  knows,  if  not  the  value,  at  least 
the  price  of  such  things.  Indeed,  the  possibilities  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  bargains  are  growing  less  and  less,  owing  to  the 
larger  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  old  books;  the 
activity  of  the  Press  in  making  known  the  discovery  (when 
it  does  occur)  of  rarities  of  this  kind,  and  their  gradual 
absorption  into  public  libraries  or  the  private  shelves  of 
transatlantic  collectors. 

But  the  mania  for  collecting  becomes  ever  more  and 
more  insistent,  and  must  be  catered  for ;  and  seventeenth- 
and  eighteenth-century  plays,  early  topographical  books, 
first  editions,  in  parts,  of  Dickens’s  works,  or  French  illus¬ 
trated  volumes  of  that  amazing  eighteenth  century,  must 
be  sought  for  in  Dover  Street  or  Conduit  Street,  Piccadilly 
or  Bond  Street ;  although  occasionally  a  few  stray  speci¬ 
mens  may  be  secured  in  less  exalted  areas.  The  auction 
rooms  annually  produce  their  quota,  of  course,  but  that 
is  rather  like  a  battue  where  there  is  plenty  of  game,  but 
also  generally  many  other  good  shots;  and  the  spirit  of 
adventure  is  blunted  by  publicity;  the  joy  of  attainment 
somehow  vulgarised  by  being  shared;  the  chance  of  a 
miss  being  made  more  poignant  and  humiliating  by  the 
knowledge  that  others  are  witnesses  of  the  failure. 

There  remains  that  form  of  book-hunting  which  may 
be  called  the  arm-chair  method,  which  possesses  the  charm 
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of  secrecy  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  leisured  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  quarry ;  and  in  which  the  only  drawback  is  the 
risk  that  some  other  sheltered  hunter  may  be  on  the  same 
track  and  may  get  in  the  first  shot.  This  form  of  the 
sport  is  the  collecting  of  books  through  the  medium  of 
book  catalogues.  All  amateurs  des  livres,  as  the  French 
call  them,  know  the  delight  of  casting  an  eye  down  the 
orderly  alphabetical  lists  of  second-hand  books,  and,  with 
pencil  in  hand,  marking  down  the  desiderata',  the  sober 
excitement  of  subsequently  writing  to  the  bookseller  (with 
or  without  an  enclosed  cheque),  and  the  fearful  joy  of 
awaiting  the  result.  The  method  has  many  attractions. 
In  the  first  place,  one  never  quite  knows  what  is  going  to 
turn  up;  one  does  not  realise,  in  the  initial  stage,  whether 
one  has  brought  down  the  bird.  One  is  firing,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  dark.  And  only  when  the  victim  lies  before  one, 
unwrapped  from  its  neat  brown-paper  covering,  can  one 
tell  if  its  condition  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  whether, 
in  a  word,  it  is  a  sound  bird  or  whether  it  has  been  riddled 
by  many  previous  sportsmen.  For,  careful  as  the  descrip¬ 
tion  may  be,  it  never  quite  answers  all  one  would  like  to 
know  before  expending  one’s  shot. 

But  to  discard  this  sporting  metaphor,  which  I  feel  in 
danger  of  overdoing,  I  may  say  that  I  have  been,  for 
many  years,  a  deep  student  of  book  catalogues,  and  I 
have  seen  many  and  curious  changes  in  such  things. 
Always  have  they  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  of  the  lighter  forms  of  reading.  Their  study  is  as 
good,  at  any  rate,  as  that  praised  and  ensued  by  the  great 
Doctor,  of  perusing  the  titles  on  the  backs  of  books  on 
library  shelves.  There  are  many  strange  things  to  be 
learned  in  the  process.  Sometimes  it  is  as  good  as  reading 
the  books  described;  not  infrequently  it  is,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  better.  Jokes,  too,  are  not  absent,  like  the 
classic  “  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Ditto  on  Liberty,”  “  Prome¬ 
theus,  unbound,  by  Shelley,”  and  so  forth.  Above  all,  it 
makes  one  acquainted  with  at  least  the  names  of  books 
and  writers,  in  various  literatures ;  and  I  feel  certain  that 
anyone  giving  careful  attention  to  a  book  catalogue  might 
talk  confidently,  maybe  brilliantly,  on  belles-lettres,  and 
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gain  an  enviable  reputation  for  a  knowledge  which  would 
be  superficial  but  varied. 

In  recent  days,  however,  a  curious  change  has  come 
over  such  lists.  Formerly,  the  second-hand  catalogue 
really  contained  second-hand  books — books,  that  is,  which, 
having  passed  through  the  hands  of  at  least  one  previous 
owner  (how  numerous  must  have  been  the  possessors  of 
some,  however !),  had  come  by  way  of  auction  or  private 
sale  to  the  book-shop.  Here  and  there  a  former  meticu¬ 
lous  owner  had  preserved  the  volume  so  carefully  that  its 
pristine  condition  was  almost  unimpaired,  and  although 
technically  second-hand,  the  book  could  be,  and  generally 
was,  described  as  being  “  as  good  as  new,”  just  as  an  old 
postage  stamp  is  sometimes  catalogued  as  “  in  mint  state.” 
But  this  was  not  usually  the  case,  and  the  second-hand 
bookseller  was  really  retailing  second-hand  books;  such 
things  as  remainders,  or  new  books  whose  editions  had  not 
become  exhausted  so  soon  as  the  patience  of  their  pub¬ 
lishers,  were  to  be  found  in  lists  wholly  reserved  for  such 
items;  lists,  by  the  way,  which  your  true  collector  promptly 
consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  or,  in  the  dearthful 
days  of  matches,  converted  into  spills. 

When,  however,  you  now  receive  a  second-hand  book 
catalogue,  although  it  may  contain  much  that  fully  justifies 
its  title,  it  is  more  often  an  olla  podrida  of  the  old 
and  the  new.  For,  in  recent  years,  there  has  sprung  up  a 
habit  of  investing  the  works  of  certain  living,  or  but  quite 
recently  dead,  writers,  with  a  value  which  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  largely  fictitious. 

Before  saying  a  word  as  to  prices — in  every  sense  a 
large  subject — it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  to  find  some 
solution  as  to  the  choice  of  the  literary  names  which  have 
been  selected  for  this  present  attempt  to  settle  posthumous 
values.  In  some  instances  the  cause  is  obvious  enough. 
A  man  writes  a  book  or  several  books ;  they  get  themselves 
published;  meeting  with  a  relatively  small  sale,  they  are 
for  a  time  forgotten,  and  figure  as  remainders  or  encumber, 
in  unbound  sheets,  the  warehouses  of  optimistic  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  author  subsequently  makes  a  hit  with  a  new 
work.  He  becomes  famous  or  notorious,  or  at  least  his 
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name  is  bandied  about ;  he  has  arrived,  and  anything  from 
his  pen  is  welcomed.  The  small  edition  (the  publishers 
never  think  in  thousands  about  a  first  book)  is  speedily 
sold  out,  and  the  prices  of  copies  of  the  erstwhile 
neglected  work  become  larger  and  larger  in  ratio  with  the 
author’s  growing  reputation.  It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable 
result. 

Early  Kiplings  and  Barries  and  Stevensons  may  be 
instanced  as  examples  of  such  a  natural  tendency.  Such 
books  find  their  way  into  the  second-hand  catalogues,  and 
legitimately  take  their  places  as  rarities  beside  the  scarcer 
kinds  of  earlier  books. 

Nowadays,  however,  cheek  by  jowl  with  such  as  these, 
there  appear  first  editions  of  the  current  works  of  men 
who  have  long  since  made  their  names,  and  whose  books 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  run  into  editions  of 
thousands,  at  prices  as  ridiculous  as  one  must  suppose 
those  to  be  who  are  willing  to  pay  them.  There  are  certain 
writers  whose  works  are  hardly  cold  from  the  press,  and 
piles  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the  counters  of  their 
publishers  and  first-hand  booksellers,  before  they  appear 
under  greatly  enhanced  prices  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
second-hand  purveyors  of  literature.  Indeed,  I  could 
instance  a  case  where  I  was  actually  asked  more  for  a 
certain  book  of  this  kind  in  one  of  the  latter  emporiums 
than  I  need  have  paid  for  it  in  one  of  the  former.  In  a 
word,  the  second-hand  bookseller  was  charging  a  large 
percentage  of  profit  on  an  article  still  obtainable  at  first 
hand  at  its  original  published  price. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Conrad  are  a  case  in  point.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  admiration  for  the  achievement  of  this  great 
writer.  He  has  become  a  classic  in  his  own  lifetime,  as 
have  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Sir  James  Barrie,  to 
mention  but  two  outstanding  names;  and  if  one  were 
assured  that  he  personally  gained  by  the  excessive  prices 
demanded  for  his  works  in  second-hand  book  catalogues 
no  one  would,  I  imagine,  in  view  of  the  delight  he  has 
afforded  all  who  can  recognise  great  literature  when  they 
see  it,  grudge  what  is  asked.  But  are  these  fancy  prices 
a  proof  of  admiration  or  merely  examples  of  the  exploita- 
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"  tion  of  a  pre-eminent  reputation  ?  Is  the  fact  that  double 
as  many  guineas  is  set  down  as  the  value  of  his  stories, 
f  than  the  shillings  of  their  published  prices,  a  true  test  of 
his  popularity  as  a  writer  and  his  mastery  as  a  stylist  ? 

Let  me  give  a  short  list  compiled  from  various 
second-hand  book-catalogues  which  have  recently  come 
before  my  notice,  of  some  of  these  prices  now  being  asked 
for  first  or  early  editions  of  Mr.  Conrad’s  books,  as  well 
j  as  of  a  few  of  those  of  others  selected,  as  it  would  seem, 
I  for  special  monetary  expansion  : — 


Conrad  :  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus 

£  s. 
14  14 

d. 

0 

,,  Alrtiayer’s  Folly  . 

10  10 

0 

„  Tales  of  Unrest  . 

7  10 

0 

,,  Typhoon  . 

3  to 

0 

,,  Youth  . 

6  0 

0 

,,  Within  the  Tides  ...  ...  . 

2  2 

0 

,,  Lord  Jim  . 

5  to 

0 

,,  The  Secret  Agent . 

2  10 

0 

Walter  de  la  Mare  :  The  Listeners  . 

3  to 

0 

Masefield  :  Pomfey  the  Great  . 

4  to 

0 

Yeats  :  Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan  . 

2  10 

0 

Max  Beerbohm  :  Yet  Again . 

6  6 

0 

,,  ,,  And  Even  Now  (1920) . 

I  0 

0 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  list  could  have 

been 

largely 

amplified,  and  that  any  reader  of  book-catalogues  will  be 
able  greatly  to  add  to  it.  All  the  above  works  are,  of 
course,  first  editions,  but  none  of  them  is  of  any  special 
or  limited  issue. 

Now,  allowing  for  the  present  depreciation  of  money, 
these  prices  appear  to  the  plain  man  not  merely  excessive 
but  rather  absurd.  Most  of  the  works,  certainly  those  of 
Mr.  Conrad,  mentioned  here  have  been  reprinted,  and 
for  mere  reading  are  available  in  quite  a  cheap  form; 
while  recently  a  collected  edition  has  been  issued,  limited 
in  number  and  bearing,  in  the  initial  volume,  the  author’s 
autograph  signature,  for  £27,  a  sum  exceeded,  as  it  will 
be  observed,  by  three  alone  of  his  books  at  the  above 
inflated  prices. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  left  a  well-remembered  gibe 
at  collectors  of  first  editions,  as  most  of  us  know,  but  some¬ 
thing  may  be  said  for  them  (i)  when  the  work  in  question 
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is  only  obtainable  in  that  form ;  (ii)  when,  as  happens  in 
some  of  Meredith’s  novels,  the  author  has  subsequently 
altered  or  re-written  his  earlier  text;  and  (iii)  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dickens  and  other  contemporary  writers  whose 
works  came  out  in  parts,  such  works  contain  illustrations 
the  earliest  impressions  of  which  are  the  clearest,  sharpest 
and  in  all  respects  the  best,  in  the  first  issues  of  the 
books. 

But  whether  one  believes  in  first  editions  or  not,  my 
point  is  not  that  the  collecting  of  such  things  is  in  itself 
indefensible  (far  from  it,  for  I  am  such  a  collector  myself), 
but  that  the  organised  attempt  to  create  a  market  for  con¬ 
temporary  works  at  top  prices  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it,  except  the  advantage  it  may  conceivably  bring  to  the 
lucky  owners  of  copies  or  the  second-hand  bookseller  who 
obtains  them.  One  may  ask,  how  do  they  obtain  them? 
Well,  I  could  make  a  shrewd  guess.  For  instance,  were 
I  a  second-hand  bookseller  (and  I  wish  I  were),  directly 
a  new  work  by  one  of  these  selected  authors  appeared  1 
should  immediately  proceed  to  purchase  a  considerable 
number  of  copies.  These  I  should  hold  for  a  few  months, 
and  then — why,  they  would  gradually  appear  in  my  cata¬ 
logue  at  a  big  figure,  with  the  certainty  on  my  side  that 
they  would  be  snapped  up  by  those  who  are  apparently 
always  ready  to  purchase  anything  if  it  be  priced  high 
enough,  or  if  it  carries  with  it  the  implication  that  it  will 
shortly  become  rare  and  sought  after. 

There  must,  however,  be  many  a  collector  who  has  been 
bitten  when  engaged  on  this  pursuit.  I  remember  when 
tremendous  prices  were  asked  for  Norman  Gale’s  first 
editions;  and  where  are  they  now?  I  recollect  the  rise 
and  fall,  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  of  Richard 
Jefferies.  There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Kipling’s  early 
books  fetched  more  than  they  do  to-day  in  the  second¬ 
hand  book  market.  Anyone  who  has  watched  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  book  world  will  be  able  to  add  many  instances 
where  undue  inflation  has  been  followed  by  startling  col¬ 
lapse.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  signi¬ 
ficant  of  studies  to  try  to  estimate  the  cause  of  such 
variations  in  the  literary  barometer. 
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Having  seen  what,  in  the  past,  has  happened  in  other 
cases,  can  one  help  wondering  if  in  the  modern  instances 
recorded  above  a  like  slump  will  not  take  place? 

Unlike  the  lovely  productions  of  the  French  illustrators 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  gave  the  books  they 
adorned  an  intrinsic  value  of  real  artistry;  unlike  the 
wonderful  typographical  productions  of  great  printers  of 
an  earlier  day,  from  Aldus  and  the  Elzevirs  to  Foulis  and 
Baskerville;  unlike  the  novels  of  our  grandfathers’  time 
whose  “  plates  ”  were  often  remarkable  for  their  technique 
if  not  always  for  their  pictorial  merit,  the  books  for  which 
great  prices,  rivalling  those  paid  for  such  things,  are  asked 
can  be  said  to  be  neither  rich  nor  rare  (setting  aside  their 
literary  merit);  they  are,  indeed,  from  a  typographical 
point  of  view,  generally  of  very  mediocre  character.  In 
fact,  they  are  the  ordinary  old  four-and-sixpenny  novel, 
to  which,  for  some  recondite  reason,  a  value  has  been 
assigned  out  of  all  proportion,  it  would  seem,  to  their 
intrinsic  worth.  Nor,  in  many  cases,  can  the  fact  that 
they  are  issued  in  a  limited  edition  be  urged  in  extenua¬ 
tion.  This  thing  has  grown  to  such  a  proportion  that  it 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  craze,  not  dissimilar  from  the 
tulipomania  which  once  raged  in  Europe,  and  even  bear¬ 
ing  some  slight  analogy  to  those  many  “  schemes  ”  with 
which  a  credulous  generation  was  fed  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Apart  from  this  consideration  of  the  subject,  there  is 
another.  What  effect  have  these  inflated  prices  on  the 
author  (for  even  an  author  must  sometimes  be  considered), 
the  publisher,  and  the  regular  book-seller — the  purveyor 
to  the  public  of  a  book  in  its  first-hand  condition  ?  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  a  bad  one. 

Take  the  author  first.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  he 
is  a  man  whose  reputation  has  become  established,  the 
kudos  of  great  sums  being  paid  for  first  and  early  editions 
of  his  works  is  not  necessary  to  him,  and  is,  in  a  way,  a 
positive  disadvantage.  For  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
reject  later  issues  of  a  book  which  has  come  largely  to 
rely  for  its  intrinsic  value  (apart  from  literary  merit)  on  its 
being  a  copy  of  the  sought-after  and  highly  priced  first 
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edition.  For  the  author,  be  it  remembered,  has  no  mone¬ 
tary  interest  in  these  enhanced  prices.  His  royalties  are 
not  increased  by  them;  no  publisher  will  on  this  score 
seek  another  work  from  his  hands.  The  publisher,  too, 
obviously  suffers.  He  will  feel  himself  handicapped  in 
issuing  other  editions  of  a  book  when  examples  of  the  first 
or  early  editions  are,  so  to  speak,  held  up,  and  spoil  the 
market  by  standing  in  the  way  of  future  sales.  It  might 
be  argued  that  such  a  process  of  inflation  is  actually  harm¬ 
ful  to  an  author’s  reputation,  and  consequently  to  his 
pockets  and  that  of  his  publisher.  Nothing  proves  so 
good  an  advertisement  as  a  successful  book.  The  more 
a  book  is  circulated,  the  more  successful  is  it  and  the  sale 
of  subsequent  works  by  its  author  likely  to  be.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  prohibitive  prices  are  placed  on  books, 
only  the  few  will  be  able  or  willing  to  purchase,  and  thus 
a  writer’s  public  may  easily  become  circumscribed  by  the 
very  cause  which  makes  certain  of  his  works  a  prey  of  the 
practice  I  here  reprehend.  The  loss  to  the  ordinary  book¬ 
seller  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  is  due  to  the  same 
reasons  which  hit  adversely  the  author  and  the  publisher. 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  where  excessive  prices  are 
charged  for  the  works  of  living  authors  when  such  works 
are  first  published ;  but  these  are  arrived  at  by  arrangement 
between  the  author  himself  and  his  publisher,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  George  Moore’s  recent  productions,  which  are 
purposely  brought  out  in  limited  and  expensive  issues. 
To  this  there  is  no  objection,  if  the  writer  and  his  publisher 
see  none.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  proceeding;  and 
if  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  in  guineas  for  what  erstwhile 
it  was  able  to  procure  for  shillings,  in  a  word  to  expend 
ten  times  as  much  for  the  self-revelations  of  the  writer  as 
it  had  to  give  for  that  writer’s  masterpiece,  well  and 
good.  But  this  case  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  just 
as  when,  years  ago,  Ruskin  taught  a  sort  of  socialistic 
theory  and,  in  the  matter  of  his  own  book  publication  and 
prices,  practised  an  autocratic  and  prohibitive  method. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  When  the 
writers  selected  for  the  inflation  treatment  are  recognised 
as  pre-eminent  practitioners  in  their  art,  this  habit  which 
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has  grown,  and  seems  to  be  still  growing,  to  such  undue 
proportions,  is  sufficiently  bad,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
pitchfork  into  undue  prominence,  by  such  methods,  writers 
who  are  not  of  first-rate  calibre.  For  instance,  Mr.  de  la 
Marc  is  a  fine  poet,  but  so  were  Robert  Browning  and 
Lord  Tennyson.  You  can,  however,  obtain  almost  any 
first  editions  of  the  two  latter  at  an  infinitely  lower  price 
than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  those  of  the  former.  Many 
people,  again,  still  regard  Byron,  in  spite  of  his  limitations 
and  his  almost  fatal  fluency,  as  a  pre-eminent  bard,  greater 
even,  perhaps,  than  Mr.  Yeats;  but  where  are  the  Byronic 
first  editions,  in  point  of  money  valuation,  compared  with 
those  of  our  delightful  contemporary  } 

Is  it  fashion,  or  is  it  a  pose,  which  is  responsible  for 
these  monetary  vagaries  in  literature  ?  Why  do  you  have 
to  pay  more  for  one  volume  by  Mr.  Wells  than  you  do  for 
three  or  four  by  (say)  Wilkie  Collins?  Why  is  George 
Gissing,  that  rather  myopic  misanthrope,  rated,  in  this 
respect,  on  a  higher  plane  than  George  Meredith  ?  Why 
is  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  a  greater  favourite  with  those  who 
cater  for  collectors  than  Bulwer  Lytton  ? 

One  wonders  if  America,  shrewdly  interested  as  she  has 
always  shown  herself  in  the  literatures  of  other  countries, 
has  here  revealed  her  fostering  care  for  living  reputations 
by  automatically  raising  prices,  through  the  desire  to 
possess  in  their  earliest  form  the  outcome  of  contempo¬ 
raneous  belles-lettres.  We  know  how  that  land  of  Free¬ 
dom  gathers  unto  herself  the  first  editions  of  our  older 
writers;  the  vast  sums  she  is  prepared  to  pay  for  them. 
Can  it  be  that,  solicitous  for  the  purses  of  her  descendants, 
she  is  now  trying  to  make  a  corner  in  modern  works  at  high 
prices,  indeed,  but  yet  at  not  such  exorbitant  charges  as 
she  may  conceive  later  generations  will  be  asked  to  pay 
for  them  ?  This  anticipatory  policy,  if  it  be  such,  may 
have  much  to  recommend  it  from  a  transatlantic  point  of 
view.  If  one  projects  one’s  mind  into  the  future — a  future 
when  excited  auction  rooms  will  struggle  over  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  Conrad  Nigger^  of  the  right  year,  or  a  Max 
Beerbohm,  in  original  yellow  cloth  and  label  (as  issued), 
Boston  and  other  book-collecting  centres  will  be  able 
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calmly  to  point  to  shelves  groaning  with  examples,  and  the 
days  of  the  fights  for  quarto  Shakespeares  or  folios  of 
1623  will  have  no  need  to  be  repeated. 

Seriously,  however,  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  absurd 
raising  of  prices  for  contemporary  books  is  outstepping  the 
bounds  of  sanity.  It  has  become  something  analogous  to 
a  craze,  a  craze  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who 
not  unnaturally  cater  for  any  public  phantasy  whatever  it 
be.  If  the  public  generally  refused  to  pay  the  prices 
asked,  we  should  soon  find  those  prices  diminish  until  they 
had  reached  a  reasonable  limit.  In  the  meanwhile,  such 
is  the  effect  of  a  movement  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  pick 
up,  if  I  get  the  chance,  a  copy  of  The  Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus,  of  which  I  know  the  whereabouts,  and  to  pay  for 
that  first  edition  (although  I  have  read  and  re-read  the 
story)  a  price  if  not  so  high  as  those  I  have  quoted,  at 
least  high  enough  to  make  my  non-book-buying  friends 
open  their  eyes  with  astonishment.  I  shall  feel  an  idiot 
for  doing  it,  but  the  ruling  passion  rises  dominant,  and, 
as  Wordsworth  once  phrased  it,  “  overpowers  the  soberness 
of  reason.” 
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